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In this year (1619) or the next Cyril was called to Constantinople by 
the death of the patriarch, Timotheus ; the administration of that see 
devolving on him as cecumenical judge, during the vacancy. Here 
he renewed his intimacy with M. Von Haga, who was now ambas- 
sador of the united provinces at Constantinople, and by him was 
introduced to the English ambassador, Sir Thomas Rowe. Here, too, 
his protége, Metrophanes Critopulus, returned to him, having com- 
pleted his education in England; and having spent some time in Ger- 
many, in order to make himself acquainted with the condition of the 
continental protestants. This visit to Constantinople led to an im- 
portant change in his life, which proved very calamitous ; for he was 
unanimously and without any opposition chosen patriarch of Constan- 
tinople.* Hitherto he had enjoyed power and honour undisputed, 
although secondary, and for an uninterrupted continuance ; but from 
this time he was tossed backwards and forwards by contending influ- 
ences, and at last brought to a premature and violent end in 1638, 
having enjoyed his dignity only five consecutive years during the whole 
of that period. But I am anticipating. 

When Cyril came to this highest dignity in the Greek church, his 
attention was immediately drawn to the machinations of the Jesuits, 
who had a college in Constantinople. They had first settled there in 
the year 1603, and having built suitable edifices, they employed them- 
selves in the work of perverting the Greeks through their children and 
wives.t To the former they offered an education much better than 
that which they had themselves received, and that gratuitous; the 
latter they allured by their ready conversation and agreeable man- 
ners, and by giving them absolution for their sins upon terms much 
easier than the fasts and penances prescribed by the Greek confessors. 


* October 26, 1621. Smith’s Account of the Greek Chureh, p. 250. 
t Narratio turbarum que moverunt Jesuite adversus Cyrillum, a Chrysosculo 
Logotheta magne Ecclesiw, in Aymon, p. 201—236, 
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In this way they were gaining ground very fast amongst the poor 
Greeks, although viewed with jealousy by the more ancient estab- 
lishments of the Franciscans and Dominicans, who dreaded lest their 
intrigues should terminate in the banishment of the whole of the 
Romish emissaries. We have already seen that, on a former residence 
in the capital, Cyril had shewn himself a firm opponent of the Romish 
party, and it therefore was not surprising that on his accession to the 
patriarchal chair he should consult with his suffragans on the best 
means of counteracting the schemes of the Jesuits. The result was 
that all the members of the Greek church were commanded to with- 
draw themselves and their families from intercourse with the partisans 
of the pope. 

This was the signal to the Jesuits for exerting every effort to dis- 
place him. By the interest of the French ambassador (A.D. 1622) 
they procured the election of a rival patriarch in the person of Gre- 
gory of Amasia,* who had submitted himself to the pope. This step, 
however, did not succeed as they could wish. Cyril convened a synod 
of his clergy, and, without mentioning the Jesuits, warned both clergy 
and people against “ certain incendiaries, with whom it would be 
necessary to deal more severely unless they desisted from their in- 
trigues.” He then, assisted by four archbishops, excommunicated the 
bishop who had lent himself to the Jesuits, and created a schism in 
the church. 

This mild and dignified procedure (for such it was) baffled for a 
time the tactics of the Jesuits. But they did not rest. In a few 
months they trumped up a charge against him, of wishing to deliver 
up an island of the Archipelago to the duke of Tuscany; and sup- 
porting the accusation by a bribe of twenty thousand dollars to the 
Turkish authorities, they procured the deposition of Cyril, and his 
banishment to Rhodes. But when they thought to place their tool 
immediately in the vaecaut chair, they experienced a disappointment. 
The Greeks would neither visit the pretender nor attend the cathedral 
to enthrone him, and, what was of more importance, they would not 
pay the sultan the ordinary tribute upon the election of a new patri- 
arch ; and, asthe finances of the Jesuits were now exhausted, it became 
necessary to look about for some new expedient. In this emergency 
they cast their eyes upon Anthimus, Archbishop of Adrianople, a rich 
but worthless person, whom they prevailed upon to guarantee the ac- 
customed tribute, and who was consequently enthroned, though 
greatly against the wishes of the wretched Greeks. In the disturbances 


‘connected with these changes the patriarchal residence was robbed of 


several ancient MSS. and other church ornaments. 

The intruder, however, did not long enjoy his dignity. It is true 
that there were great rejoicings at Rome, and that Pope Urban VIII. 
addressed a public letter of thanks to Count de Cesi, the French am- 
bassador, (July, 1624) for the service he had done to the Catholic 


* Smith's, p. 2o2, 
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cause, But this stirred up the spirit of King James I., who sent di- 
rections to our ambassador, Sir Thomas Rowe, to leave no stone 
unturned to procure the reinstatement of Cyril. The first step was 
to obtain the reversal of the sentence of banishment, which was ~~ 
pily effected, and he returned to Constantinople. ‘He was scarcely 
arrived when his riv al, stung by remorse, waited upon him privately, 
put himself at his disposal, and offered to resign the see. His visit, 
however, was not so secret but that the Jesuits got information of it ; 
and accordingly the French ambassador invited him to his house, and 
prevailed upon him by presents and promises of protection to retain his 
dignity. The people and clergy, however, were not to be gained 
over. They deserted Anthimus, and adhered to their rightful pastor ; 
and at the end of three months the intruder, feeling the awkwardness 
of his position, and dreading, perhaps, that the same influence which 
had brought back Cyril from his banishment, might procure his public 
restoration, repaired to him again by night, abjured all foreign con- 
nexion, resigned the patriarchal dignity, and prayed his clemency and 
absolution. Whereupon Cyril took courage, and by the help of his 
friends and the contributions of the Greek popul: ition, who involved 
themselves in debt to raise the money, he was reinstated in the full 
possession of the honours he had lost. 

But Cyril was not allowed to enjoy his post in peace. Early in the 
next year (1623) a Greek monk arrived from Rome, at the residence 
of the French ambassador, to encourage the Jesuits to new attempts, 
and bringing the assurance from the Propaganda that twenty thousand 
dollars should be forthcoming whenever Cyril was displaced. Ac- 
cordingly fresh calumnies were invented against him ; but the design 
being discovered was for the time frustrated. 

Next year (1624) they had recourse to new methods. One Beville, 
a Jesuit, was sent to him, to tempt him to cause an insurrection of the 
Cossacks, over whom, as being of the Greek communion, he repre- 
sented to him that he had great power. This, being directly treason- 
able, would of course have ensured his destruction. Another 
attempt was made by a person whose name is not mentioned, 
induce him to enter into a secret treaty with the court of Spain. But 
what appears to have been most re ‘lied upon was an attempt to gain 
over Cyril himself to enter into a treaty for reunion with Rome. The 
person sent on this errand was Canachio Rossi, a Greek of Nauplia, 
but brought up in the Greek college at Rome, who brought instruec- 
tions under the hand and seal of Cardinal Bandini, of which we sub- 
join a copy.* 

“1. There being no letters, either from the patriarch or from the 
prelates, there is no replying to them, except by word of mouth, ac- 

cording to the language of the messenger. 

“2. The church of Rome has always desired union and peace 
with all churches, especially with the Eastern, which has deserved so 
well of the ‘atholic church in other times. And not only in ancient 


* “ Narratio,” &c., in Aymon, p. 211. 
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times, but more recently, even in the time of Patriarch Jeremias, 
she has done what she could to aid and reconcile her, sparing for that 
end neither expense nor labour, Moreover, for that very end she has 
founded, and still maintains with her own funds the college of Greek 
youths, in order that that noble and clever nation may again flourish 
in piety and learning as in former times. 

« 3. With regard to the particular business of the present patriarch, 
our Lord, who is so great a favourer and patron of the Greek nation 
individually, as you yourself know and have seen with your own eyes, 
would most willingly spend any sum of money whatever to reunite so 
noble a member to the church, and to aid that see in particular, on 
which the rest of the east depends. But supposing the accounts to 
be true which have come and are continually coming from Constan- 
tinople concerning the patriarch, he does not see in what manner it 
can be done. 

« 4, We are informed concerning him that he denies the invocation 
of saints, the worship and veneration of images and relics of saints, 
the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist, the freedom of the will, 
the authority of the holy councils, traditions, the authority of the Holy 
Fathers, the necessity of auricular confession, and the declaration in 
it [confession] of sins of the mind ; and that instead of it he has intro- 
duced a kind of confession made to God publicly in general terms; 
that he sends young men to study in the university of England, where 
they are taught this doctrine, in order, by means of them, to dissemi- 
nate it through the Levant; that for this end he has caused to be 
printed, and does himself distribute to the bishops, a kind of catechism 
full of these and similar errors, condemned many years since, not only 
by the apostolic see, and the Council of Trent, but even by his own 
predecessor ; that, on the representation of the Hugonot ambassadors, 
with whom he freely communicates, he has taken away the Synodicon, 
and has left off paying any reverence to the most holy Eucharist. 

“5 That his holiness would be glad to find that all these things 
were false, and that, as being the head of so noble a nation, he were 
such a person as the present needs, both spiritual and temporal, of his 
subjects require, in order that he might be able with a good grace and 
sufe conscience to help him. 

“6, That if these things are calumnies, and he thinks he can make 
his innocenee appear to the satisfaction of his holiness, he may put it in 
the power of the ambassador of France, or of the emperor, to do so, 
that he may place entire dependence on whatever they may say, 
being persons of so much authority and excellence ; and that he must 
send our lord by means of them, his confession of faith, in which he 
may aecept the Council of Florence, and condemn the Calvinistic 
and Lutheran errors; that the apostolic see will not fail to render him 
any aid and favour to assist him, and to place at his feet the church 
of Constantinople, and all its other dependencies. 

“7. That it is not the intention of his holiness to demand of him, 
or of the other Greek prelates, any other conditions but those which 
were concluded and settled in the holy Council of llorence, provided 
the Greek chureh, as to this hour she has done, condemns and anathe- 
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matizes the blasphemies of the northern heretics, as Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, and the like.” 

These articles appear to have been shewn to Cyril, and to have 
put him in great doubt and perplexity what to answer. Not that he 
had any doubt as to refusing the terms offered him; and, indeed, it 
was his first impulse to reject the proposals altogether, and to refuse 
to have anything to say to the agent of Rome. But the opinions 
charged upon him were so mixed up with truth and falsehood, (for all 
the Greeks acknowledge the real presence, and the authority of 
fathers, councils, and tradition in general,) that he feared equally both 
to reply and to be silent; lest, if silent he should appear to admit that 
his opinions were truly represented ; or, if he should speak, he should 
be accused of treating with Rome. However, upon consulting Sir 
Thomas Rowe, he was advised by him to say nothing, on the ground 
that the cardinal had not written to him, and to trust to time for get- 
ting him out of the difficulty. 

Having failed in this scheme, the Jesuits had recourse to their old 
method. They corrupted some of the Greek bishops, and made stre- 
nuous efforts to get another patriarch chosen in Cyril’s room ; and so 
violent were their proceedings that he thought it prudent to retire and 
conceal himself, until the Turkish government was informed of the 
circumstances, and made aware of the political danger of the success 
of the Roman projects, and fully persuaded them of his having given 
them no encouragement. 

The patriarch began now to have some hope of rest ; but if he en- 
joyed this blessing for awhile, it was only because the court of Rome 
was preparing a more formidable attack upon him. It was at length 
determined not to rely any longer upon the native Greeks, but to send 
out an anti-patriarch, and a number of titular bishops, of Smyrna, 
Naxos, and other islands; persons of more learning than the Greek 
bishops, and with better external means of supporting the dignity of 
their station; and they were accompanied by an ecclesiastical trea- 
surer, who was to furnish money as it was needed, and to act in con- 
cert with the Jesuits and the French ambassador. Accordingly, 
towards the end of 1626, the anti-patriarch (who was called an 
apostolic suffragan) arrived at Naxos, where he was met by the titular 
bishop of the island, chaplain to the ambassador, and by two Jesuits, 
and by them conducted to Scio. Now, if he had gone about his work 
in a quiet and prudent manner, waiting to get on by degrees under 
the wing and patronage of the ambassador, it is possible he might 
have succeeded; but he wasso filled with a sense of his own import- 
ance that he could not restrain himself, and began to act, even towards 
those who acknowledged the pope, in so harsh and imperious a manner, 
that everybody became alarmed. The Frankish laity feared for their 
rights of patronage; the conventuals did not relish the idea of part- 
ing with their independence, and would not admit him into their con- 
vents; all dreaded that their liberties were at stake, and that they 
should all become mixed up with his acts, and consequently, in the 
end be involved by the Turks in one common destruction. The 
Greek clergy foresaw the overthrow both of their ancient faith, and 
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of their authority ; and the only party thoroughly satisfied were the 
Jesuits. 

Their triumph, however, was but short. The Greeks and their 
friends, some through desperation, others through goodwill, bestirred 
themselves so effectually that the vizier began to look into the business. 
The apostolical suffragan thereupon withdrew as secretly and as 
speedily as possible. The titular bishops were not so fortunate ; for 
their letters of privilege were taken from them, and they themselves 
cast into prison, to the great displeasure of their friend and protector, 
the French ambassador. 

In the midst of all these strifes and broils other things were not 
forgotten. Archbishop Abbott, in sending back Metrophanes, or at some 
subsequent period, had requested of Cyril to search for certain MSS., 
which the learning of King James and others wished to see in this 
country. What they were does not at present appear, and it is not 
surprising, especially considering the unbusiness-like habits of the 
Greeks, that he should have made no reply as yet. Early, however, 
in 1627, and a little after the arrival of the apostolical suffragan, we 
find the following letter of Cyril to the archbishop :*— 

* Most blessed Father Archbishop,— 

« After brotherly health and peace from our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
the present letter does not admit of my explaining at full length the 
causes of my delay in replying to your blessedness ; for as often as I 
intended to reply, I was so distracted by various kinds of affairs, 
which daily overwhelmed me, that 1 was constrained to defer it. It 
is true that much time has passed away; but the bond of Christian 
charity, which your blessedness and myself earnestly cultivate, re- 
mains unbroken in my inmost heart. With respect to your own occu- 
pations, every one must be sensible how much your wisdom is taken 
up with much public and private business; and the more, without 
doubt, at the death of his Most Serene Highness King James of happy 
memory, for whose death every good man grieves. For he lived in 
this world not less a king than a philosopher; but now being become 
amost happy courtier of the heavenly kingdom, he enjoys a nobler 
and more excellent life and light for ever. ‘The Christian common- 
wealth has lost a very great blessing ; but the most serene and most 
Christian Charles, inheriting the majesty, and kingdom, and virtues of his 
most dear parent, and exhibiting to all beholders a lively image of his 
father, permits us to hope for greater things. I, unworthy as I am, 
augur for his royal majesty, [alas ! how little could the good patri- 
arch see into futurity !] a most happy and splendid reign in his most 

flourishing kingdom of Great Britain; and on my bended knees I 
entreat God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, to preserve his 
roval majesty to a distant period, to govern him with his holy Spirit, 
to honour him with every blessing, and to increase his prosperity most 
abundantly, This is my prayer for his royal majesty ; and I most 
especially beg your blessedness to mention it to him in my name, and 
humbly to kiss the hands of his royal inajesty, and earnestly to entreat 
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bepist. Clar. Vir. p. 336. 
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him to continue to us his gracious favour. Meanwhile, with respect 
to the books of which your blessedness wrote to me, 1 do not think 
that I can satisfy you. If 1 can do anything I will communicate with 
my most kind friend, protector, and patron, Thomas Rowe, your most 
prudent ambassador at this court, and by him you shail be acquainted 
with my success. In conclusion, I pray the good and great God to 
crant your blessedness a long life for the good of the church, and to 
deliver you from all evil; and in turn I request of your blessedness 
to intercede with the Lord for me in your prayers, that, if possible, I 
may escape, and not be swallowed up by the violent persecutors of 
the truth. May your blessedness be in good health.” 

An unpractised observer would feel surprise that in a letter written 
at so critical a period, no direct request should be made for the protec- 
tion of the British crown in this emergency; but, no doubt, this letter 
was intended to request the archbishop’s interest with the king for this 
special purpose, although Greek caution and timidity prevented the 
request from being expressed in words, lest the letter should fall into 
the hands of the Turkish government. And we must, no doubt, attri- 
bute it to the strenuous exercise of British and Dutch influence that 
the papal project was so totally defeated. 

There can be but little doubt that there had been more intercourse 
with England than we have found any record of; for there had now 
been residing in England for several years a monk, by name Nico- 
demus Metaxa, a native of Cephalonia, who had been learning there the 
art of printing. In the summer of this year (1627) he returned tohisown 
country, in an English vessel, bringing with him a fount of types, 
cast at his own expense, in order to set up a printing establishment at 
Constantinople, for the enlightenment of his countrymen, who were 
buried in ignorance, for want of the ordinary means of acquiring 
knowledge. He likewise brought with him various books printed in 
London. On his landing he repaired to the patriarch, and represented 
to him his zeal for the good of the church, and by that means procured 
for himself an introduction, through the Archbishop of Corinth, to the 
K.nglish ambassador, who was requested to claim Metaxa’s effects, and 
have them conveyed to his residence, lest they should be seized by the 
jealons Turks, The ambassador perceived that he should involve 
himself in interminable trouble and turmoil by such a step, and at first 
hesitated to comply. But, upon the further request of Cyril and of 
Gelasius, Patriarch of Alexandria, who was there upon business, backed 
by the representations of M. Von Haga, the Dutch ambassador, he 
consented. So he waited upon the vizier, and having obtained a 
firman, he removed the whole of the printer’s stock, not to his own 
residence, which had been the request of the patriarch, but into a 
house which he purchased, and thus placed under British protection, 
near the residence of the French ambassador, from whom he did not 
dream of any hindrance to so good and Christian a work. 

Metaxa had scarcely got to work when the Jesuits began to endea- 
vour to bring him over to their interest; inviting him to the monas- 
tery, and representing to him that the ill odour in which he was, from 
having studied in ktugland, would be removed if he would join their 
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party. But not prevailing, they then began to abuse him as a heretic, 
because his types were marked with the arms of England, which ap- 
peared likewise at the beginning and end of his books. But the great 
cause of their indignation was a book which he had printed, against 
the papal supremacy, written by Milesius, Patriarch of Alexandria. 
And the poor printer's life was so threatened that Sir Thomas Rowe 
gave him a sleeping room at his own residence. 

The first book which Cyril employed him to print was a little 
catechism, intended to contain nothing controversial, but simply the 
elements of the Christian faith, as taught in the Greek church. He 
had drawn it up to vindicate himself from the accusations of his 
adversaries, as though he had introduced new doctrines into the 
church, and had intended to send it into England to be printed, (as he 
had done a former treatise of his,) with a dedication to King James. 
Circumstances having now changed, he determined to print it at Con- 
stantinople, with a dedication to King Charles I. This extremely 
nettled the popish party, and as they could make no handle of the 
catechism, they managed to get hold of the other tract of Cyril’s, 
“ On the Divinity of Christ against the Jews and Mahometans.” On 
the strength of this they prevailed upon a favourite of the vizier’s to 
represent to him that Metaxa was an English emissary, sent to insti- 
gate the Greeks to rebellion; and that, under pretext of printing 
children’s books, he was really employed to disseminate treatises 
against the Koran, brought from England, multitudes of which had 
been sent to the Cossacks, to bring about a rising of them &s soon as 
the Sultan was gone away into Asia Minor. 

The vizier took alarm, and determined upon seizing Metaxa in the 
very fact of printing a book against the law of Mahomet. For this 
purpose he ordered an officer of janizaries with near one hundred and 
fifty men to be ready at a certain day to surround the house ; and, at 
the instigation of the French ambassador, he fixed on ‘I'welfth Day, 
when Sir Thomas Rowe had a dinner party, to which he had invited 
the patriarch and the Venetian dai/ie, (a Roman-catholic, but a mode- 
rate man,) In order, as Count Cesi said, that the English ambassador 
and his friends might have sauce to their dinner. 

Accordingly, on the day appointed, as Metaxa and his friend, the 
secretary of the English embassy, were returning from church, they 
found the house surrounded by a mob of soldiers. His servants, to 
save themselves, pointed out their master; but, as he luckily was 
dressed like an Englishman, the secretary declared that he belonged 
to the embassy, and so he was allowed to withdraw with his friends ; 
and no doubt right glad he was to find himself at the hotel of the 
embassy safe and sound. When the officer of janizaries found that he 
had got off, he seized and bound all his servants, broke open his 
coffers and clothes presses, and carried off all his furniture, forms, 
types paper, books, plate, money, clothes, and moveables of every 
ition 


The English ambassador, although highly offended, determined that 
he would not give his enemies the power of enjoving his annoyance, 


and therelore speut the evening cheerfully with his friends, Mean- 
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while, every sort of rumour spread like wildfire, the report of which 
so alarmed the patriarch that he did not venture home that night. 
Next day the Jesuits were busily employed in pointing out to the 
vizier and mollahs the passages in the patriarch’s book which were 
directed against Mahometanism. Nothing, however, appeared which 
seemed to them at all treasonable; and the passages in question were 
referred to the mufti for his decision. The patriarch was, meanwhile, 
summoned, and many charges brought against him ; but, happily, none 
of them could be substantiated. Still, as Metaxa was charged in 
concert with the English ambassador, with endeavouring to incite the 
Cossacks to a rebellion, and the arms of England appeared on his 
books, the vizier was not satisfied to let him go free. 

The opinion of the mufti, however, greatly shook his reliance upon 
the justice of the step he had taken. It was to the following effect : 
‘‘ That doctrines contrary to the Mahometan religion were not neces- 
sarily blasphemous and criminal; and that, as the sultan permitted 
the Christians to profess their doctrines, there was no more criminality 
in printing what they believed than in preaching it; and that it was 
not difference of opinion, but public offence, which could render men 
liable to legal punishment.” 

This being the only article of the charge which appeared supported 
by any evidence, when it fell to the ground the rest appeared weaker: 
than before, and prepared the vizier for still further concessions. 
Meanwhile Cannachio Rossi, who had formerly attempted to corrupt 
the patriarch, thinking that he would be in no small alarm, paid him 
a visit, to triumph over him in his affliction, and to frighten him into 
retracting his book, and throwing himself into the hands of the French, 
It does not appear that Cyril made him any reply. 

Two days after the disturbances, Sir Thomas Rowe waited upon 
the vizier in form, to represent to him the great wrong he had done in 
suspecting the conduct and seizing the property of a guest of his, and 
a subject of Venice, by whose bailie he had been specially recom- 
inended to his protection, and to whom the vizier himself had given 
permission both to bring his effects on shore, and to exercise his trade ; 
and ail at the instigation of parties whose arts and characters he well 
knew ; an action, he said, which he would repent of when it was too late. 
The vizier, whose mind was, no doubt, prepared by the decision of 
the mufti to see himself in the wrong, endeavoured to cast all the 
blame upon the accusers. But Sir Thomas carried matters with a 
high hand, and declared that he should not be satisfied until Metaxa 
had his effects restored to him, his character cleared, and the malicious 
authors of the mischief severely punished. He, moreover, restored 
the patriarch to the good opinion both of the vizier and of the mufti, 
by clearing him, and pointing out the frauds of his enemies. 

The next packet brought intelligeuce which determined Cyril upon 
tuking much stronger measures than he had yet adopted. It brought 
the proceedings of a consistory at Rome, in which it was determined, 
on account of his obstinacy in holding intercourse with Calvinists and 

cuding young men to be instructed in their schools, to accuse him of 
revolutionary principles aud an iuteution of exciting an insurrection 
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against the sultan. Feeling, therefore, that he should never be free 
from this annoyance, and encouraged, it is said, by Sir 'T. Rowe, 
who was reported to be greatly incensed at Canacchio Rossi for having 
called the king his master the head of the heretics, he determined to 
make an effort for the total expulsion of the Jesuits, Indeed, the 
English ambassador made a point of shewing his displeasure against 
the Jesuits, and their friend the French ambassador, and of counte- 
nancing Cyril, both by his interest with the Porte, and by going abroad 
more frequently than usual, and always in company with the patri- 
arch. 

Hereupon the Jesuits retired to the residence of the French ambas- 
sador, and remained there for a fortnight, until they thought the 
storm had blown over. But they had no sooner returned to their 
convent than they were apprehended by the officers of justice, and 
cast into prison, together with Canacchio Rossi, their friend ; their 
church shut up; their books all carried off and delivered to the vizier ; 
nor could all the efforts of the French ambassador procure even a 
hearing for himself. When they had been a month in prison, at the 
intercession of the English ambassador and the patriarch, they were 
released, and all their books restored, on condition that they should im- 
mediately quit the Ottoman dominions, never more to return, Not 
only so, but orders were issued to break up all the Jesuit settlements 
at Chios, Smyrna, Aleppo, and Cyprus. Accordingly they were 
shipped off to Chios, and there put on board a Christian vessel, which 
brought them safe back to Italy. 

'T'wo, however, of their body managed to take refuge in the French 
ambassador’s house, and a good while afterwards he obtained per- 
mission for them, as his chaplains, to occupy their former church, and 
to perform acts of Divine service there.* 

Soon after these circumstances (A.p. 1628) Sir Thomas Rowe re- 
turned to England, and Cyril took occasion to shew his gratitude to 
him, and to the monarch whose representative he was, by presenting 
to King Charles 1. that most precious MS, of the Septuagint, com- 
monly called the Alexandrian, well known as one of the only two 
very ancient MSS. of that version existing in Europe—the Vatican 
being the other, He had purchased it whilst studying at Mount 
Athos, in the early part of his life, had taken it with him to Alexan- 
dria, and from thence had brought it to Constantinople. It is evident 
from a former letter that he never contemplated parting with it; but 
the service lately rendered to him and to his church was so essential, 
that he now resolved to sacrifice this, his most cherished treasure, to 
shew his gratitude in the strongest manner. 

The departure of Sir Thomas Rowe did not deprive Cyril of Bri- 
tish protection, which was continued under his successor, Sir Peter 
Wych, although he did not take so active a part as his predecessor. 
lor some years he continued in comparative quiet, but not without dis- 


* We here take leave of the “ Narratio,” and depend upon Smith and the notes of 
\ymon, checked by Simon's“ Critical History of the Religion of the Eastern Nations.” 
pp. 46—00, 
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turbance. Joasaph, Archbishop of Philippopoli, struck at him, but 
missed his blow. Isaac, Metropolitan of Chalcedon, who had es- 
poused the Romish interest, was likewise brought forward against him, 
with the offer of twenty thousand dollars to the Porte if he were 
elected ; but a fortunate accident prevented the success of the party 
at that time. It happened that whilst the proceeding was in agitation, 
a favourite page of the sultan was killed in his presence, which struck 
him as a bad omen of the issue of his intention ; and thus, concurring 
with the solicitations of the Greeks in favour of Cyril, he was con- 
tinued in his place, on condition that the same sum was paid to the 
imperial exchequer, which was offered by the opposite party. 

When the printing establishment of Metaxa was broken up, Cyril 
was engaged in printing his ** Confession of Faith,’”* which he drew 
up “ to exhibit to inquirers respecting the faith and worship of the 
Greeks, or Eastern church, a true account of their opinions concerning 
the orthodox faith.” It was comprised under eighteen articles, which 
take up the following subjects: —1. The Holy Trinity; 2. Holy 
Se pF wes 3. eee ae and Election; 4. The Origin of Evil: 

. On the Ways of God ; 6. Original Sin; 7. Jesus Christ, his Incar- 
catia Birth, Life, Dash. Resurrection, and coming to Judgment ; 

Jesus Christ the Sole Mediator; . Faith; 10. The Chureh; 1). 
The Members of the Church ; 12, T . Holy Ghost the Guide of the 
Church ; 18. Justification by Faith through Christ; 14. Free Will; 
15. The Sacraments; 16. Baptism; 17. The Eucharist; 18. The 
Intermediate State. 

This * Confession” exhibits a considerable and marked change in 
the tone of mind of Cyril since the time when he wrote his former “Con- 
fession”’ for the satistaction of M. Uytenbogaert, and approaches much 
more nearly to the statements and expressions of the continental re- 
formers. ‘This change no doubt arose from the course of reading 
which he had since that time pursued. We may remember that 
even then he had shewn a willingness to read the writings which the 
Dutch divine might select for him; and that during his Tesidence at 
Alexandria he had perused a good many lent to him by M. Van Wil- 
helm. Since his accession to the chair of Constantinople, M. Von 
Haga had procured for him, at the expense of the states-general, 
enough (as M. Simon expresses it) to pervert the whole of the : eastern 
churches. It is not, therefore, surprising that his mind should have 
become much more cast inthat mould than it was sixteen years before, 
when he was comparatively unacquainted with any of their writings. 
We shall endeavour to point out those changes, as they, no doubt, 
exercised a material influence on the remaining portion of his life. 

l. On the Holy Trinity he adheres to the Greek doctrine that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father by the Son. 

”. He declares the authority of Holy Scripture to be superior to 
inet of the church, without any allusion to the function of the church 
as a judge of controversy. 3. He declares that the elect were pre- 
d leudaiels ‘d to glory before the foundation of the world, without any re- 


* See Aymon, p. 237. 
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gard to their works, but solely through the mercy of God; and that 
the reprobate were reprobated at the same period ; the cause of repro- 
bation being the will of God, if his absolute authority and sovereignty 
is considered, or his justice, if we regard the laws and rales which 
Divine Providence uses in the government of the world. It is remark- 
able how cautious he is in his statements in this article. He says 
nothing of individual election; he decides nothing as to what con- 
stitutes reprobation, and declares that it is not arbitrary. 4—7. There 
is nothing peculiar in his statements. 8. He declares that Jesus alone 
performs the work of High Priest and Mediator, and that he alone in 
heaven takes care of his people. This is at variance with many por- 
tions of the devotional formularies both of the Greek and of the Roman 
church. 9. He states that no one can be saved without Christian 
faith. This agrees with his sentiments, as declared to M. de Wilhelm. 
10. He declares that a mortal man can in no sense be head of the 
catholic chureh, although particular portions of the church may be 
under one person, called their head, although properly only their prin- 
cipal member. 11. He affirms that the proper members of the church 
are only the elect, and that hypocrites are shut out from all share and 
communion with them, although mingled with them in particular 
churches, From this it seems evident that he regarded the true 
catholic church as invisible. This idea of course tinctured all his 
theology, and shews that he symbolized with modern views rather than 
with ancient. But it must be owned that this idea was prior to the 
Reformation, although more taken up by mere protestants than by 
any other class of persons, 12. He affirms that the church on earth 
may err by taking truth for falsehood ; that the Holy Spirit is the 
only source of freedom from error; although he may work through 
those who faithfully minister to the church, ‘This implies, but does 
not assert, that the Holy Spirit does not work by those who do not 
minister faithfully. 13. He declares that faith alone justifies, not works 
—fuith, i.e., appropriating the righteousness of Christ; that good works, 
however, are necessary to prove faith, and make sure our calling ; that 
the righteousness of Christ offered to the penitent, and appropriated by 
them, is the only thing which justifies the believer. 14. He asserts 
that free willis dead in the unregenerate, but quickened in the rege- 
nerate by the grace of the Holy Spirit, so that it is capable of work- 
ing, but not without the help of grace. 15. He declares that there are 
only two sacraments, because Christ instituted two only ; that they 
consist in the word and elements, and confer grace, but only where 
joined to true faith, 16. He atlirms absolutely that those who are 
washed in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are regene- 
rated, purified, and justified, and receive remission of sins, both original 
and actual. How he reconciles this declaration with his doctrine, that 
he outward church consists of the eleet and hy pocrites, and that the 
latter have no part in the privileges of t! e gospel is dificult to sav. 
17. His doctrine on the Buc!) , 
and Article; and he al 


the bread from the cu; 


iarist Is precisely that of our Catechism 
jures transubstantiation and the separation of 

Is. He declares that those who die go im- 
mediately either to Christ or to 
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no change can take place so as to remove a person from the one state 
to the other after death ; and he expressly repudiates “the fable of 
purg ratory.’ 

These articles were first of all drawn up in Latin, and of course 
were not intended for the instruction or information of the Greeks, but 
probably for the satisfaction of M. Von Haga and other protestant 
friends, as shewing his judgment upon the points then in dispute in 
Western Christendom. Von Haga having seen them, requested per- 
mission to send them home, which was done, and they were printed 
at Geneva in 1630, and various copies of them (in all probability) 
reached various parts of Kurope. At all events, one of them reached 
Rome, and created there great alarm. Being, however, written in 
Latin, it was surmised by many not to be Cyril’s, but a forgery in his 
name. However, an answer to it was written in Latin by a Candiot 
Greek, bred up in the Gregorian college at Rome, John Matthew 
Caryophilus, titular archbishop of Iconium, and published at Rome 
in 1831]. 

Meanwhile Cyril, finding that this confession was making a stir, 
thought proper to translate it into Greek, word for word, for the benefit 
of his countrymen, and that he might not appear to shrink from that 
confession at home which he had made abroad; and of that likewise 
he gave a copy to M. Von Haga, whose chaplain, M. Leger, sent it to 
his friends at Geneva, In this he added an appendix, in which he 
gave his opinion on four points upon which it had been frequently 
asked—1, Whether all Christians ought to be allowed to read the 
Scripture ; which he answered in the affirmative. 2. Whether Serip- 
ture is clear, or easy of understanding ; to which he replied, that che 
doctrines of ‘the faith may be certainly discovered there by regenerate 
persons by the aid of the Holy Spirit, and comparison of Scripture with 
Scripture. 3. What are the books of Holy Scripture? Here he 
speaks precisely as the Thirty-nine Articles. 

4. What must we think of images? To which he replies, that we 
may have pictures, but must not worship or reverence them ; although 
he confesses that it is done in his church; an abuse he is unable to 
repress. 

The sight of the Greek version at Geneva was followed by the pre- 
sent of Diodati’s new Bible from the author, and a request to be per- 
mitted to print it, which drew from Cyril a reply to Diodati, from 
which we give extracts.* 

“ Praised be the Lord God our Creator and Father in Providence, 
because by his Holy Spirit he readily unites his elect, however dis- 
tant; as the apostles of Jesus Christ, when dispersed throughout the 
world, some in Asia, others in Europe, at so great a distance from each 
other, were still united by the bonds of charity and of the Holy Spirit, 
and preached one and the same faith, to the glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the edification of souls. The same has likewise been our 
lot at this time; for distance has been no obstacle to the introduction 
{that Christian acquaintance between your reverence and me, which 


—<-~- 
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is excellently suited to brethren in spirit and faithful ministers of the 
Word.” 


We see in this passage a much more cordial feeling towards the 


Calvinists than appeared in his correspondence with M. U ytenbogaert, 
or even with M. de Wilhelm. 


“] had at first great delight from the letters sent me by your Uni- 
versity, through the Rev. Mr. Leger, when you made mention of my 
friend, Fathe r Metrophanes, for the good beginning we had made of 
knowing each other better ; ; knowing, moreover, that you all who wrote 


to me are real standard- hearers of the gospel and of the orthodox 
faith,’’ 


After compliments to M, Diodati on his Bible, he goes on to say :— 


“| trust that this alliance will for the future contribute abundantly 
to the benefit of Christian souls and the real church of Jesus Christ, to 
which we in our course of life have not been able to be as useful as we 
could have desired, because the patriarchal charge which we have 
borne for twenty years in Egypt, and for other twelve here in Con- 
stantinople, has been so harassed and oppressed by various temporary 
storms, and by many persecutions from Antichrist and his angels, that 
it has not been able to produce that spiritual fruit which it really de- 
sired. But we hope that the Lord God will for the future have pity 
on us, and on the people of this Greek church; which (I would have 
your reverence to know), although destitute of learning, for want of 
means, and other grave causes, is yet so persevering in the faith of 
Jesus Christ, that a person would scarcely be credited which should 
recount the afflictions they daily sustain, and the tortures they are ex- 
posed to, that their religion may sustain no damage, And in so great 
simplicity, or (more correctly, if you will,) in such ignorance, the 


people are, and have shewn themselves most constant in the faith of 


Jesus Christ; nor allow themselves to be seduced by sophists, after all 
that Jesuitical artifice, has many times attempted to draw them to 
obedience to Antichrist ; but through God’s good providence, it has all 
proved in vain. Such is then the Greek church ; whic h, if it has some 
superstitions, (and it does not lack that taint,) 1 assert witha safe con- 
science that they have come in process of time from the Roman 
church, which commonly infects whatever it touches; whence it is 
necessary to treat it with gentle and slow remedies, if perchance e God 


from hes ave nh may grant to some person the favour to bring it to per- 
fection. 


He then goes on to say that he had frequently discussed the subject 


with M. Von Haga, and more rece ntly with Mr. Leger, and then pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘As for me, I have hitherto neither written nor published anything 
but that Confession, sent to you by M. Dr. Leger, respecting ‘which 
your reverence writes that you are waiting my orders to bring it to 
light. 


the Greek church, as I have declared at the end of this le tter, 


) and to 
publish to the world my belief and profession ; nor did I think hel this 


Know that I wrote it to declare on my part, (and on that of 
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Confession would have given the papists so much offence as they shew 
that it has; for the truth, which, by the grace of God, is contained in 
that Confession, ought not to be hateful to them. Here in Con- 
stantinople many copies of this my Confession have been written, and 
many friends have requested me to authenticate it with my own hand, 
which | did not refuse them; but now they no longer need copies pub- 
lished with my signature, for the reasons which | will presently make 
known to you. ‘The testimony of a most upright and Christian gentle- 

man, such as your most excellent ambassador, Cornelius Haga, would 
have been sufficient for my Confession, had it not been for the oppo- 
sition of men of a bad conscience ; why, 1 know not. Now, there will 
be no further room for any calumny of such false dealers; for I have 
just been visiting the most illustrious Count of Marchville, now am- 
bassador of France, who has lately arrived to congratulate him, accord- 
ing to custom, on his arrival ; and his excellency, after having con- 
versed with me, and finished the usual*compliments, brought out to 
me my Confession, and shewed it to me, inquiring whether it was 
mine. When I had recognised it, I replied that it was my Con- 
fession and Profession. His excellency then produced a letter, written 
from Rome by the ambassador of the most Christian king residing 
there, in which was contained, that the pope sent that Confession to 
the ambassador here, that he might shew it to me, and inquire if it was 
mine, and whether I intended to persist in it. I then replied, without 
fear, that it was mine, and that I had written it because I so hold, be- 
lieve, and confess ; and that if any error was found in it, and he would 
point it out to me, | would answer him like a Christian, and in good 
faith. His excellency then introduced into the room where we were 
conversing the head of the Capuchins here, called Friar Archangel, 
brother of M. de Fosse, Governor of Montpelier, a person much 
esteemed. In his presence I repeated similar words ; but at that time 
other discussions intervened between his excellency and myself, which 
were of no profit, and I therefore omit them. 

‘This is what passed. I now come to say that my Confession has 
no need of authentication. It will be always authenticated by the 
testimony of the very professors of popery ; for there came to me other 
persons besides—triars, seculars, and the very agents of Ragusa—and 
on their expressing a wish to know if the Confession was mine, | gave 
them the same answer. I am certainly surprised that these people are 
so anxious about my Confession; and if 1 had known this before I 
published it, I would have made it fuller, and more copious; but with 
the help of God, it may be done better than before. 

“ Now, your reverence writes to me that you are waiting my orders 
to give it to the light, and I reply that 1 submit myself to the most 
prude nt and Christian judgment of your reverence, and of all the 
college of my brethren in Christ and professors in your University ; to 
all of whom I send my brotherly salutation. If that Confession appears 
to you worthy to testify and to make manifest to all what we here 

profess with our latest breath, in the name of God publish it, with 
some texts of Scripture and other testimonies which I have collected 
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with M. Dr. Leger, as you shall think fit. All this we leave and re- 
commend to your C hristian charity. 

“« We hope i in God that we shall proc ‘eed with other more evident 
signs, to let the world know that we will have no communion with the 
Roman chureh, which is the mother of errors, the corrupter of the 
word of God, and the nest of superstitions, how many false traitors 
soever do not choose to ac ‘knowle “dye ¢ and confe ss the truth. l might 
here take occasion to mention certain acts which are going on at this 
time of certain rash Roman heretics, who, to flatter Antichrist, under 
the specious name of defe nding the Roman-catholic faith, continue to 
write against us, to impede our course and our calling. But I pass 
them by as dogs who bark but cannot bite. But be it known to 
heaven and e ‘arth, that in matters of religion the Greek church and we 
all will have no communion with papists. Far be it from us, and our 
church of Constantinople. For myself, I wish to let the world know 
that IT am already an aged man, and I desire to die, whenever it 
pleases God, with the truth of Jesus Christ in my heart, and on my 
lips, and to have it for a seal and mark upon my conse ience. The 
flock committed to me I will, if possible, guide into the road which 
leads {to the kingdom of heaven.” 

He then mentions that he has two most excellent friends in England, 
Dr. Abbott and Sir Thomas Rowe, and that when the Confession is 
printed, he is desirous of having copies sent to each of them. 

Taking, then, these documents as our guide, which have proceeded 


from Cyril's own hand, his Confession, and his acknowledgment of 


it, there can be but little doubt that his opinions underwent a consider- 
able modification in the course of his residence at Constantinople. 
When he returned from Europe as a young man, he simply enter- 
tained a great respect for the reformed on the Continent. On his 
return, his studies were carried on by the aid of the Fathers, and other 
writers of his own church, with a little assistance from reformed 
writers; and of them he appears principally to have inclined to the 
Armenians ; so that when he corresponded with M. Uytenbogaert as 
Patnarch of Alexandria, he did not feel much disposed to enter into 
Western controversy y, and evidently did not regard the orders of the 
protestants as free from doubt, or the question of episcopal ordination 
asa trifle. He respected them, especially for their rejection of popery ; 
but his heart was not with them. ‘That was still further indicated by 
his choosing England as the place of education for Me ‘trophanes Cri- 
topulus. But in the six-and-thirty years which had since elapsed, he 
had had I the Calvinistie writings continually furnished him by the Diute h 
anibassador, and in all probability nothing to counteract them. Cal- 
vinism had likewise been in the ascendant in England during Abbott's 
primacy, and in all probability the English ambassadors were of the 


same way of thinking. During all the latter portion, too, Cyril had 
heen exposed to great dangers, from which nothing but the patronage 


and aid of the English and Dutch ambassadors had availed to protect 
him. His heart consequently had been drawn out towards them in 
gratitude. Was it wonderful therefore that he should have leaned to 


their views, or the views which they patronized 7 Does anything in- 
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cline a person so much to adopt opinions as personal sympathy and 
regard for those who hold them? Is there the slightest need for the 
gratuitous supposition of Grotius* that he was influenced by Dich 
gold? If gain had been his object, might he not equally have ob- 
tained it by forwarding the views of the popes, and acknowledging 
them? In short, is there any the slightest evidence of his ever having 
obtained a farthing of money from any quarter? Even the payments 
made on many occasions to the Turks on his behalf, in which we may 
naturally expect that his protestant friends assisted him, are con- 
tinually spoken of—and that in an incidental way—as having im- 
poverished and burdened the poor Greeks, and not a hint appears of 
their having been furnished from any other quarter. Whatever, then, 

we may think of this Confession of C yril’s, we must at least allow that 
it was bond fi le his own, and the natural produce of the course of read- 

ing-he had pursued, and the company he had kept. Whether it was 
truly stated by him to be the faith of the Greek church is a point we 
shall discuss by and by. 

Meanwhile it may be worth while to observe that the Confession is 
not so Calvinistic as we might have imagined. In short, it is more so 
in expression than in reé ality. Individual absolute election is nowhere 
taught. For all that appears, Lucar might have held that predesti- 
nation was only absolutely to grace, and conditionally to glory. We 
must likewise observe that his doctrine as to the effect of baptism is 
primitive and catholic, and apparently inconsistent with his other state- 
ments; so that we can hardly regard ‘this confession as that of a person 
who thoroughly understood all he was saying. It was that of a mind 
in a state of transition, and of one which had adopted new ways of 
expression to a much greater extent than it had adopted the ideas of 
which those expressions were the symbols; or perhaps he held 
Augustine’s sentiment, that baptism admits to the grace of regenera- 
tion, sanctification, and justification ; but. still that those only are in 
God’s sight members of his church, and amongst his elect, w ho retain 
those graces. This is the only consistent sense which can be put upon 
his words, and that is totally opposed to Calvin’s doctrine of the inde- 
fectibility of grace. 

So, again, he uses modern /anguage in regard to justification by faith, 
and in the article on that subject appears to forget altogether the case 
of infants; and yet, in speaking of baptism, he declares une quivocally 
that those who are baptized are justified. It is evident, therefore, 
either that his dang’aye was more modern than his opinions, or that he 
had no well-digested system. 

In his letter | to Diodati , compare ed with his 10th Article, he evidently 
reckons the protestant non-episcopal communities as parts of the true 
catholic church of Christ, because he recognises members of them as 
being amongst the elect, and declares that the catholic church contains 
the elect unive rsally—xa@ddXov. It appears therefore that he would 
not reckon episcopacy as of the essence of the church. But yet he re- 
cognises some persons individually at the head of each visible church : 


* Simon, p. dl, note. 
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bs Ty TAO ai KATO plEpOC exkAnotat vour a ELOts Kat Kara raku tkKaoTn 
exer TUY TPOLOTGPEVOY. Now he must have known that this was not the 
case with a// protestant communities. He probably had some ill-de- 
fined ideas of a visible and an invisible church, not co-extensive; the 
very thing which he had denied in his correspondence with M. de Wil- 
helm as a great error. 

Lastly, he declares that the sacraments avail nothing without faith, 
and that none can be justified exce pt by _— and yet that baptism 
justifies those who receive it. Here it is evident again that although 
holding modern language, be must believe that faith in the ‘indlinideell 
recetwing the sacrament is not essential to justification in all cases, but 
(with Augustine) that the faith of the church avails to the justification 
of infants. 

In short, the more we analyze this Confession, the more plain does it 
appear a although clearly ‘anti-Romish, it was much more agreeable 
to the views of mere protestants in language than in sentiment ; and 
that 7 any system is really to be found init, it ts that of Augustine, or 
of our Hooker, and not that of mere protestants, whether English or 
foreign. 

Such as it was, however, it was eagerly claimed by protestants, 
Calvinists, as well as others, and disseminated by them, and as eagerly 
seized on by the church of Rome as Calvinistical, and made the object 
of refutation by their writers, of repudiation by the Romanized Greeks, 
and the ground of persecution to Cyril for the rest of his life. 

Not long after the conversation with the French ambassador, above 
related, two fugitive Greek bishops appeared, sent by the pope and 
oe propaganda in order to get the patriarch displaced. They had 
lsiiutuars in the palace of the French ambassador, and were protected 
by him. They insulted Cyril, calling him heretic, Lutheran, and in- 
fidel, and threatened the metropolitans, in whom the election of patri- 
areh rested, that as soon as they had received fresh instructions from 
Rome, they would purchase the patriarchship of the grand seignior, 
and take it to farm. ‘The French ambassador appeared so likely to 
interest himself to mapper this scheme, that the bis shops and secular 
clergy who supported Cyril took the alarm, and thought it best to be 
beforehand with them by wa hia y the emperor, vizier, and principal 
officers of state, of the eml Orvo x ‘heme; and thus de ‘feated it. Not 
long after, however, five tnetropolitans entered into : conspiracy 
against him, and it was only by the help of friends and a present of 

ten thousand dollars to the porte that the storm was allayed. 

The next attempt made against him was more successful. In Oct. 
L633, Cyril Contarl, metropolitan of Beraa, who had been formerly 
7 pupil of the Jesuits, hail been ine vutiously employed by Luear to 
travel into the provinees to collect the custom: iry patriare hal dues. 
He succeeded in fis errand, but treacherously retained the large sum 
of money W ith vhich he had been entrusted, and intende d to employ 
it to dethrone Ins patron. It seems that he owed the patriarch a 
grudge, because he had not been preferred by him to the archbishopric 
f Thessalonica, upon which he had set his heart: aud being disap- 

oO aim at the pat triarchate, kor this 
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purpose he opened negotiations with the Turks, was actually apps ointed 
patriarch, and became very insolent, in the full confidence of success. 
But not being able to raise the full sum of fifty thousand dollars, at 
which he was charged, he and his confederate, the Bishop of Amasia, 
were banished to the isle of Tenedos ; froin whence, writing penitential 
letters to the patriarch, in which he acknowledged his guilt, and the 
justice of his punishment, he was by his favour restored to his former 
diocese. 

Six months after this, Anastasius Pattelari, the very man whom he 
had preferred to be Arc hbishop of Thessalonica, turne d his hand against 
him, and actually bought the patriarchate for sixty thousand dollars, 
by the instigation and aid of the Romanists. On this occasion Cyril 
was actually deposed, and banished to ‘Tenedos, from whence he wrote 
the following letter to Mr. Leger, chaplain to the Dutch ambas- 
sador :*— 

“ Very Reverend M. Leger, 

“ The inspiration of the Holy Spirit produces corresponding effeets 
on the minds of those who in the unity of truth praise the blessed God. 
You were writing from thence to me to comfort me in my present tri- 
bulation, and I was writing from hence what appeared necessary, if | 
should die, to confound the traitorous adversaries and envious enemies 
of the truth, and of myself; and all happened to me at one time in this 
exile, and has greatly comforted me. | thank your reverence for 
sending me those little books ; not having any others, I read them over 
and over again. 

“T recommend myself to the Lord, and to your prayers. 

“ T salute all the gentlemen of your church.” 


The intruder, however, did not long enjoy his dignity. At the end 
of a month, C yril was restored, on the hard condition of paying as 
much as Anastasius offered, and ten thousand dollars more—almost 
to the utter ruin of the poor Greeks, by whom it was to be raised. 

But Lucar was to have no rest. That wretched man whom he had 
once already forgiven, Cyril Contari, allowed himself to be again set 
on by the Jesuits (A.D. 1635 »), and having a second time by bribery, 
and taking advantage of the absence of the sultan from Constantinople, 
when he could gain access to him without the countervailing influence 
of the protestant ambassadors, raised himself to the patriarchal throne, 
his benefactor was banished to Scio. Contari had not the decency to 
keep the secret of his connexion with Rome, but confessed that all was 
done in concert with the pope, to whom Luce ar was to be sent, and that 
he would kiss, not only his hands, but also his feet, if he would only 
furnish him a liberal supply of money, Everything was now done to 
favour Rome; whilst the banished patriarch thus wrote to his friend 
Leger .+— 

“ Most reverend M. Leger, my most dear brother in Christ. 
\rrived here at Scio, | have found rest, being delivered from the 
hands of my enemies, as your reverence will understand from our 
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most excellent ambassador, to whom I gave a particular account of 
everything. Praised be the Divine Providence that he cares for his 
own, and does not leave them to the end. Many gentlemen of this 
country and learned a rsons Visit me in my lodging, and we dispute, 
moreover, in a tolerable we Yes terday, spe aking of the Mediator, 
| learned a fine doctrine of Dr. Coressi’s, who said to me that it is 
quite true that there is one ‘Me diator, Jesus Christ; but then, said he, 
there are other lesser ones who intercede. ‘Thus said Coressi, M. Leger, 
on my conscience | say with truth, that Coressi and the rest of his ad- 
herents are so ignorant, that their arguments and disputs itions make 
sensible men sick, and the Jesuits are their dupes ; and Lam astonished 
that they do not perceive how void of sense and judgment they are. 
With all this, the ignorant Vv zg think a great de al of Coressi, not for 
his learning, but because he is a good companion, IT found out this 
in three days after I had sles in Scio; and I wished to communicate 
it to your reverence, that you my ght know with what sort of a person 
you dispute about that high subject of transubstantiation which makes 
Jesus Christ out of a piece of bread or wafer. 

“bor the rest, Signor Dr. M. Leger, his excellency will easily ex- 
plain to you m) sagiiiial. both what and how it is, 1 conclude by 
sending my respects, and pray the Lord to vouchsafe you every good 
thing.” 

This letter is perfectly in keeping with the former correspondence, 
and shews a little of the weakness of Cyril's character, or rather per- 
haps that he was a true Greek. We have another letter from Rhodes, 
the ultimate place of his banishment :* 


‘ Nost Reverend M. Leger. 
Vith In \ respects, 

“T wrote a few hasty lines from Scio to give you an idea of the 
value of certain persons who profess to be divines, My young friend, 
Meletius, has now arrived at this place, and brought me your letter, 
Which encourages and comforts me. I receive everything from your 
reverence as a singular favour of a true and faithful servant of God. 
Your holy prayers will always help me in these my misfortunes, which 
1 support without fear, feeling that my adversaries proceed without 
justice, without the fear of God, without truth, with a reprobate mind 
and an evil conscience. Have | then anything to fear from these 


smoking firebrands > What God requires of me will be, and nothing 
else. “These Mpostors see that they cannot succeed as long as I am 


alive, and they have woven more snares for me than I can write. 


The most diabolical of them is their having agreed with the agent of 


the ecinperor, and other er hte to have me betrayed to Corsairs 
on my road here, and carried to Rome. For this purpose, they had 
public firmans and letters to the Corsairs, which no one would have 
been aware of, if the very men who accompanied me had not made it 
public One of these, and the principal, was that Impostor and traitor 
ofa bishop who wrote to your reverence. But Godin a moment took 
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and delivered me from their hands, without my having a thought of it, 
and they remained confounded and ashamed, Now Tam waiting for 
what it may please God to send me. | have nothing more to say at 
present. My respects to all the members of your househok 1, the illus 
trious Lady ‘Leonora, M. Cobsa, M Stinger, and all the rest.  Fare- 
we tl.” 

The deliverance Cyril mentions was brought about by Becheir Pacha, 
the Turkish vice-admiral, and governor of Rhodes. He was an old 
friend of the patriarch’s, and having become aware of the design 
in the way which he mentions in his letter, sent to Chios,and had him 
removed to Rhodes.* 

Ile spent more than a year in banishment; during which time he 
was seeking improvement in those studies which befitted his profession, 
as will be seen by three letters which he wrote to M. Leger during 
this time, and which we subjoin.t 


Letter 1. “1 have read with great pleasure your treatise on the 
KKucharist, which «you sent me ; and I have transcribed many im- 
portant passages. It has given me great light, and your Reverence 
will do a work of great merit in the sight of God if you will print it, 
together with the other on Transubstantiation ; ; and, if you please, 1 
myself will translate it into Greek when you give me directions to de 
so. Lsend it you by my young friend "Meletius, supposing that you 
have no other copy ; and | should be glad to be informed whether 


“iat worthless and presumptuous person, Coressi, has seen it; as, if 


in leaving this place should go by way of Scio, it would be of much 
service to be aware of it. Moreover, | wish to inform you that in the 
letters which 1 wrote to your Reverence, which were interce pted by 
those traitors, 1 reque sted the solution of a doubt I have, which is 
this :—In reading the Epistle of S. James, I see that in the 2nd chapter 
he says the contrary to S. Paul on Justification by Faith ; nor does 
he appear to me to agree with him when he says, ’APpaap 6 marnp 
pov ovw && tpywy écexawOn. Besides this, I have remarked that 
S. James, in writing to the twelve tribes, rats év ceastopg, does not 
preach the mystery of the Incarnation, nor mention it at all. Besides 
this, he searcely makes mention of the name of Jesus above once or 
twice, and that coldly ; but of doctrine and mystery not a word, like 
the others: he only attends to morality. And then IT do not know 


Who this James is, for | find only two James’s, one the brother of 


John, who was. killed by Herod, (Acts, xii.;) the other, James the 
son of Alpheus. 1 find another James, the brother of our Lord, 
Gal. i. 19. There were two disciples named James; and 1 suspect 


that this James the son of Alphaeus was the same as the brother of 


the Lord. T cannot make it clear for want of the authors who might 
explain the doubt. [ shall expect your answer as soon as our mes- 
senger can come with safety. LT conclude, by pri aying the blessed God 
to Keep your Reverence in health and prosy verity, 


* So M. Von IT] wis letter to Diodati, quoted in Aymon, p. 74. 
t Avmon, pp. 89—109, 
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It is not our intention to take up twelve quarto pages, as M. Aymon 
does, in clearing up these doubts. They shew how Lucar employed 
his time and thoughts, and so we pass on to Letter 2. 


“ The letters of your Reverence give me comfort, because they are 
full of Christian spirit and charity ; especially as 1 find myself in the 
garden of the world, where I pluck the deadly fruits of earth, full 
of bitterness and woe. I obtain refreshment only from the study of 
spiritual things; and situated as I am, by looking up on high, from 
whence comes all aid to those who hope in the Lord, I make little 
account of the persecutions of my adversaries, and wait with great 
confidence for the reliefofthe Divine mercy. One thing annoys me— 
viz., that your Reverence’s book upon Transubstantiation which | had 
has fallen into the hands of those villanous traitors. I mention it that 
you may provide me another copy. I highly esteem that book, be- 
cause Coressi and his followers are so confounded by the force of living 
truth contained in the arguments, that they stand silent. I pray you, 
then, to do me the favour to have it transcribed for me, because I wish 
to send it as far as Candia, where they have carried my confession, and 
are in doubt upon that article. The doctrine of Antichrist has so pre- 
vailed, that it is a very difficult business to combat it. If God gives 
me freedom to pass by Scio I will enter the lists with Coressi and 
Berli; and I will publish the truth of the true evangelical doctrine and 
of our confession, which is a home-thrust to all papists, and in like 
manner to that hypocrite and false patriarch Contari, and that other 
impostor Athanasius, [eoxoc, who is running off to Rome, they say, to 
put on the cardinal’s hat for deposing a Calvinist patriarch, and 
preaches this everywhere, as he runs about like a madman, 

“You see the state in which we are, and there is no one who has 
enough of the fear of God and Christian prudence to remedy these 
evils; but as 1 aman old man, perhaps the blessed God may still 
grant me grace to make them understand in what darkness they are. 

“T have no more at present. May the Lord God bless your worthy 
person, and the labours you sustain for the Lord’s glory, and give you 
every good and satisfaction.” 


We have seen in Lucar a violent way of speaking of his enemies, 
Which perhaps is at variance with our ideas of high religious character; 
; but we must remember that the same habits were common in Western 
Kurope at this very time, and that he regarded these men not so much 
in the light of personal enemies as of adversaries to the truth. This 
will, perhaps, tend to reconcile us to the third letter. 


“It isa difficult thing in this Patmos in which I am placed to have 
intelligence of what is passing with you, if we have not express mes- 
sages from our domestics, or are not informed by our good friends 
there. Ll was always aware of the evil disposition of George Coressi 
under the veil of evangelical truth. But now some of our people, 
who have come from thence, have related that the said Coressi was 
arrived in Constantinople with a scholar of the jesuits, and was at 
present staying there. And it is more than true, that not having sue- 
ceeded in the art of medicine which he professed, he has become a 
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mercenary and parasite of an infamous person, and one who is 
worthy to assail the true doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the 
holy apostles, and of all orthodox doctors ; and the unhappy wretch, 
thinking that he has found his fortune in prosperity, is falling down 
the precipice of eternal damnation, disguised in various forms of 
heresy. 

“In the first place, he is an idolator, then a justiciary; thirdly, a 
despiser of grace, a corrupter of the Sacrament of the Eucharist. He 
thinks that Christ our Lord has many associates in mediation. He 
believes in purgatory after death; and, in a word, although he pre- 
tends not to be a papist, he has Bellarmine for his master ; and then, 
to speak the truth with a safe conscience, he is a hardened epicurean, 
who believes in nothing. He does not agree with the papists, because 
they despise him. He holds with the Greeks, because he finds with 
them wherewithal to fatten his sides ; but he is, in fact, totally at vari- 
ance with them all, being in his heart a rank Atheist. And so he goes 
roaming about the world, and with this mask is come to you, 1 do 
not know what the mighty deceiver is doing; I hope the traitor will 
be known for what he is, and the glory of Jesus Christ remain entire, 
and Coressi confounded and put to shame. 

“| have not time to write more, for Mikal is in haste to set out; 
but L will supply the deficiency at another opportunity, when I have 
more leisure. For the rest, | am well, thank God; praying his Divine 
Majesty to keep your Reverence in wealth and health, that you may 
serve the church of Jesus Christ for the benefit of Christian souls.” 

During Cyril’s banishment, his friends were exerting themselves for 
his restoration, and the usurper was gradually disclosing the real base- 
ness of his character. The two influences combining, brought matters 
to such a pass, that at length the Greek clergy and laity rose in a 
body, and formally deposed and expelled Contari ; so that towards the 
end of July or beginning of August, 1636, Cyril was permitted to 
return to Constantinople ; not, however, without the payment of large 
sums of money, without which nothing could be done in Turkey, let 
the causes be ever so just.* The Metropolitan of Heraclea, who 
had been his pupil, gave almost all his property to procure the resto- 
ration of his master.+ 

“ But although permitted to return to Constantinople, he was not as 
yet allowed to resume his residence in the patriarchal house, but took 
up his abode in the residence of the Dutch ambassador. When he 
returned, his friend, M. Leger, was just on the point of departing for 
Murope, intending to visit Geneva on the way; and Cyril embraced 
the opportunity of writing an epistle to the syndices, senators, pastors, 
and professors of the council, church, and academy of Geneva, in 
which he speaks with the highest respect of Calvin and his writings, 
and identifies his doctrine with the orthodox faith. 

“1 ought to derive some foundation of spiritual pleasure and con- 
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Smith, p. 286, and Cyril’s Letter to the Senate &e. of Geneva, which will be 
quoted by-and-by, 
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solation in writing to persons so learned, who continually serve God 
and watch for the benefit of Christian souls, who are fed with the holy 
word preached in the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, and communi- 
cated and published to the world by the holy apostles. But the state 
of our Greek church in these parts is very wretched and full of sorrow, 
through the continual labours and persecutions of those who seek en- 
tirely to extinguish the truth inher; and therefore there remains 
nothi ng but matter of sorrow and weeping, as my most learned friend, 

M. Antony Leger, can inform you to the full, w ‘ho being here present 
h: as seep our wounds, and touched them with his own hands. 

“ Antichrist sleeps not, nor ceases to search out new met thods and 
new arts, and to employ its instruments to oppress the truth of the 
gospel and its professors ; 1 in which the Jesuits are extremely indus- 
trious and sagacious in executing all their designs. A disciple of theirs, 
the Metropolitan of Vera, {he means Cyril Contari, who in his youth 
had frequented their school, here in Galata or Pera of Constantinople, 
having seven secrets to get himself made patriarch, formed the design 
of removing me from my place, although he knew that by virtue of 
the laws, and canons, and regulations of the church he « ‘ould not be 
lawful patriarch whilst [ was alive; but that villain, first by means of 
the Turks, who regard nothing but gain, and for the sake of gain 
neither regard God our Creator nor respect man, but allow of every 
evil to get money, and rob whomsoever they will, justly or unjustly ; 
that traitor, 1 say, the Metropolitan of Vera, using the aid of the 
Turks, and of some Christians worse than ‘Turks in their conduct, 
made use of many false arts which I cannot put on paper. But at 
length, when the Grand Seignior passed over into Asia, to go to war 
against the Persians, he followed him, and by secret stratagems ob- 
tained an order to the Viceroy, who was Governor of C onstantinople, 
that he was to be promoted to my place ; and he took from the blood 
of the poor 20,000 dollars to present to the Turks, that I might be 
sent into exile at Rhodes, where | was confined seventeen months. 
This treacherous apostate did many things to sustain himself, but 
when his character became known, the people and the clergy hated 
him so that they rose altogether, ‘deposed the cursed wretch, and 
banished him with dishonour, and sent for me back and set me at 
libe Thy. 

“| arrived here by Divine Providence a few days ago, [the letter 
is dated the I7th of August,] when my very le arned friend, M. Leger, 
was just upon the point of setting out, so that [had the power of se nd- 
ing my present letter by him... . . On my return I did not go to 
the patrarchal residence, but lodged in the house of the most excellent 
ambassador of Flanders, where | receive the visits of all, and am in 
SOC repose. 

And now, most illustrious and learned sirs, I have brie fly written 
an account, to dy ‘lineate whic h more perfectiy would require the pen 
of a more e loque nt historian. 

“With all this the evil ceases not: persecution ceases not, but 
ereeps like water onder straw. Antichrist envies the kingdom and 
gory ¢ t our Re leenn - bears hot his gre itnhess and long-suffering ; 
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alarms the simple with the name of Calvin, a most holy and wise 
doctor, who rejoices in heaven, and has his portion with the saints 
who are most dear to their Redeemer. None of these opposers has 
ever read the books and works of Calvin, or has any knowledge of 
the doctrine of so great a doctur. Notwithstanding, they alarm the 
ignorant and simple with the name of Calvin ; but. by the grace of 
God, those who know the truth have opposed them, and have scattered 
the darkness from many minds; in which work the presence of my 
most learned friend, M. Leger, has been of great advantage. He, by 
his preaching and writing, has turned a great number to the light, and 
wonderfully confounded the adversaries. To the glory of the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, they dare not come forward, and I, who 
have been pointed at as a heretic, am here present, and no one dares 
to speak a word. Not only so, but they are all coming submissively 
to beg my pardon, except two or three of the ringleaders, whom I 
have not yet admitted to my presence, although some intercede for 
them. But l am reserving myself for the first congregation to which 
I shall have to preach, that I may treat them according t to their deserts, 
which will be death to them. 

“| have now opened the inmost recesses of my heart to you, most 
illustrious and most reverend sirs, as to my most loving brethren, em- 
bracing your doctrine, which is orthodox and catholic, and abhorring 
the doctrine of our adversaries, the false and corrupt Roman doc- 
trine. I know that the mountains rise and conspire against me in con- 
sequence of this my profession ; but I will always say, the Lord is my 
light and my salvation—whom, then, shall I fear? The Lord is the 
protector of my life—of whom shall I be afraid? And encircled with 
this hope I will fight in this time of my age against the adversaries, 
until the blessed Lord shall call me, and by your prayers vouchsafe 
to me the kingdom of heaven, where we shall see ourselves with you, 
sirs, most illustrious and most reverend, gifted with white robes, with 
palms in our hands, in the sight of our Lord Jesus Christ, for whose 
glory we all fight, and shall embrace each other in everlasting glory 
and eternal felicity. 

“This my good disposition I wished to intimate also to the most 
illustrious and most learned pastors and elders of the Synod of Hol- 
land; but I had not time to write by my most reverend friend 
M. Leger, being very much engaged. But I have agreed with the 
most excellent M. the ambassador Cornelius Haga, the pillar and 
strength of the orthodox catholic faith, to do so on the occasion of des- 
patches, which must without doubt occur. ‘To conclude, I implore for 
all of you, my brethren, the blessing of heaven and all prosperity.” 


When Cyril wrote this letter he was, as we have seen, at the resi- 
dence of the Dutch ambassador. It is remarkable that we hear no 
more of the English ambassador; and this letter which we have just 
written will perhaps explain the reason. New influences were pre- 
vailing in Mngland, and Calvinism was on the decline, whilst Cyril 
was more aud more mixed up with the Calvinist party. Yet Abp. 
Laud was not indifferent to what was passing at Constantinople, as 
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will appear by the sequel. Perhaps, as we shall find that /is intelli- 
gence did not come through our ambassador, but through Dr. Pocock, 
the personal character of the ambassador may have prevented him 
from taking the interest in Cyril w hich his predecessor had done. Be 
it as it may, it was not tll the ensuing March that the patriarch was 
restored to his full rights. A week before his complete restoration he 
wrote as follows to his friend, M. Leger :— 


“ Your blessed successor, M, Sartorius, has unexpectedly come to 
inform me that the regular Venetian couriers are just on the eve of 
setting out if I wished to write to you, I have therefore immediately 
put aside all other business, and set myself with trembling hand to 
write these lines, to acquaint you with the favourable circumstances 
in which Lam; always reme ‘mbe ‘ring yourself, who have left impressed 
on the minds of all my Greek countrymen the courtesy, learning, and 
sanctity, which shone forth in you... 

“| have not time to write much; but thie I will not omit, that I 
have received information from Venice, through Sophronius, Me- 
tropolitan of Athens, a friend of mine, and very well inclined to the 
reformed religion, (as perhaps your Reverence knows,) that the con- 
gregation for propagating infidelity (as it ought to be called) at Rome, 
having intelligence of my return from banishment, and that 1 am to 
take possession of the patriarchate, (which, please God, I shall do on 
the 15th of March; for, by the direction of the most excellent and 
tuost prudent ambassador of Holland, and his sound advice, I have 
waited for the alteration and change of all the ministers and magis- 
trates of the e mpire, so that now it seems a new world ;) and now this 
insane congregation, having intelligence of this, have had sundry dis- 
cussions about me. A Jesuit, called F arquino, goes to Pope Urban, 
to stir up his resentment against that old patriarch Cyril, who is a 
heretic, and an enemy of the holy Roman-catholic church, and said 
what he pleased ; but ‘the pope, who is a discreet and politic man, to 
get rid of a troublesome and foolish person, answered very. sensibly 
that his authority went for nothing in Turkey; but that they must 
have patience, until the arrival of the Spanish ambassador, of which 


the ageut of the emperor had said something. But it all went off in 


smoke. And so lL come to say that the Divine mere y will never for- 
sake his faithful servants, nor suffer the hands of their adversaries to 
prevail over them. Praised be his holy name! ..... 

“By the favour of God we hope that the state of the church will 
be restored, the orthodox faith be propagated, the truth shine forth, and 
everything be reformed according to the rule of the word of God, I 
faney that that mad divine, Coressi, wishes to acknowledge himself 
mistaken, He has written to me, in a letter of bis, that if by chance 
1 should be writing to your reverence, | am to nou you his respects ; 
and he calls your reverence my fellow champion. I ‘have not written 
to him, but I have sent him word that I would not send your reve- 
rence the respect of such a person; but that if he wishes it done, he 
knows how to write, and may write himself. 


«The most important articles assailed by these traitors are the true 
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doctrine of the sacrament, (for the name of a false transubstantiation 
is very sweet to the taste of the ignorant,) as likewise the intercession of 
minor mediators, prayers to saints, and the adoration of idols. May the 
Lord God by his Holy Spirit open our minds, that we may so mind 
as we are taught in the prophetical and evangelical Scriptures. 

“To conclude; I pray that the Divine Majesty may keep, protect, 
and bless you for ever, My brotherly respects to all the most reverend 
doctors, and I pray for them from the Lord all blessing and prospe- 
rity.” 

This is the last letter we have of Cyril’s, excepting an unimportant 
note to M. Leger, of which we know not the date, but written after 
the settlement of the latter at Geneva. After his restoration he had 
the same difficulties to encounter as before. Cyril of Bercea, during 
his patriarchate, had introduced many of his creatures into dignity and 
office in the church ; and as on his deposition they shared his fate, 
they were added to all his former enemies. His old foes, the Jesuits, 
began now to see that they could hope nothing from deposing him, 
and therefore began to thirst for his blood.* 

They perceived that they could make no way against him as long 
as the emperor was at Constantinople, the grand vizier being his friend, 
and the Knglish and Dutch ambassadors uniting ¢ against them. The 
remembered that on the former occasion of his “deposition and banish- 
ment to Rhodes, they had succeeded chiefly because the emperor was 
in Asia Minor, remote from these sinister influences. Knowing, there- 
fore, that he was intending an expedition to recover Bagdad out of the 
hands of the Persians, (or as some say against the Moravians,) they 
bribed Barram Pacha, a person of great weight with the sultan, to use 
his influence for his removal. It so happened, that this person had an 
opportunity of ingratiating himself with his sovereign, for being sent 
forward by him to make all the necessary preparations for the siege, 
whilst the emperor and vizier came on with the body of the army, 
waiting for the reinforcements which were to come in from various 
parts of the empire, he succeeded so well that the emperor was exceed- 
ingly satisfied with him, and admitted him frequently to his presence. 
It happened unluckily that the Cossacks at that critical time took 
and pillaged Azoph ; and that circumstance, concurring with former 
accusations against Cyril in relation to this selfsame people, and with 
the evident devotion of the Greeks to ( ‘yril’s cause, enabled him and 

Hussein Pacha to suggest not only that the taking of Azoph had ful- 
filled what had been forme rly said against him, | but that it was an 
extremely perilous thing to leave such a man at the head of the 
Greeks in Constantinople, at a time when that capital was almost en- 
tirely drained of its military force. These representations so worked 
upon the jealousy of the oe that he immediately signed an order 
for his being strangled, and a courier was immediately despatched 

















* The sequel of this story is given by Smith, (pp. 287—291,) from his remem- 
brance of the facts as stated to him in conversation by Dr. Pocock, who was resident 
at Constantinople at the time, and who sent home a very circumstantial account of it 
to Abp. Laud. The same account in substance he states to be given by Hottinger, 
in the Appendix to his Analecta, p. 564, from a letter to M. Leger. 
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28 CYRIL LUCAR. 


with it to the Governor of Constantinople. Pursuant to his orders, 
that officer sent his janizaries to seize Cyril, and sent him prisoner to 
one of the castles of the Bosphorus. In the eve ning of June 27th, 1638, 
they took him thence and put him into a boat, telling him that they 
were carrying him on board a small vessel lying at S. Stephano, a 
small port on the Propontis, in order to his transportation, As soon, 
however, as they were set off, he perceived that they were intending 
to strangle him; he therefore fell on his knees, and prayed with great 
earnestness and fervency, in order to prepare himself for death, After 
a little abuse and a few blows they put the fatal bowstring about his 
neck, and soon despatched him. Having done their deadly work, 
they stripped his body and threw it into the sea. It was, however, 
pic ked up by some fisherme n, and after lying exposed some time, was 
buried by some of his friends. ‘The malice ‘of his enemies would not 
even yet let him rest ; for they got an order from the governor to have 
him disinterred and throw ninto the sea again, which was done accord- 
ingly. ‘lhe body was again w ashed up, and after a while buried ob- 
scurely in one of the islands over against the bay of Nicomedia. 

‘Thus fe ll,”’ says Smith, “ this great man, Cyrillus Lucaris, by the 
bidlas of violence, whom | both for his piety and his sufferings, which 
were wholly on account of religion, I shall not be afraid to esteem a 
saint and martyr.” 

It is not our business or our intention to write his panegyric ; but 
it is remarkable that the council of Jerusalem, which forty years atter 
was prevailed upon to write a declaration of disapprobation of Cyril’s 
confession, and which was headed by Cyril of Beroea, either willingly 
or unwillingy, bears this remarkable testimony in his favour, that there 
were “ten thousand witnesses of his well-known piety.” It seems 
scarcely possible that they should be willing witnesses, seeing that 
Cyril of Bercea was at their head; and if not, it only shews more in- 
contestab ly how strong was the feeling in favour of Lucar, when so 
many years after these people could only hope to gain credit by speak- 
ing in the strongest terms of himself, and disavowing the confession on 
the ground that it was not really his. 

There are two more circumstances worthy of our notice. It appears 
evident that he preserved the personal respect both of strangers and 
of his own people through a long life. If he had not been a man of 
worth, is it credible to an Englishman that such persons as Sir Thomas 
Rowe and Dr. Pocock should have esteemed him as they evidently 
did? And with regard to his own people, it certainly is very con- 
ceivable that interest might cause them to be unwilling to have him 
deposed, because they knew that on eve ry fresh election there were 
hew exactions to be expected. But when he was actually deposed, 
and another occupying his place, surely nothing short of the highest 
esteem for his character and conduct would cause them to be so 

anxious for his return, as we have seen they were on more than one 
oceasion, when they knew that by that very circumstance they were 
entailing Upon themselves fresh sacrifices. In short, all evidence is 
in his favour, and on the other hand nothing but groundless imputa- 


tions, 


Toronto. J. Beaves, DD. 
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SOME NOTICES OF THE EARLY COLONIAL CHURCH. 


I is satisfactory to know that from the first formation of our settle- 
ments in America there has been, on the part of the mother country, a 
recognition, at least, of her twofold duty ; first, to maintain the true 
faith among her own children; and, secondly, to propagate it 
among the surrounding heathen. 

It would be inconsistent with the design of the present sketch to re- 
count in detail the various efforts, whether of corporations or of indi- 
viduals, for the planting of Christianity in our colonies. Some few 
instances, however, may be given. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, the father of English colonization, after the 
failure of his enterprise in Virginia, on assigning over his patent in 
1589 to a company of merchants, gave the sum of 1002. “in especial 

regard and zeal of planting the Christian religion in those barbarous 
countries, and for the advancement and preferment of the same, and 
the common utility and profit of the inhabitants.””* 

His celebrated companion, Hariot, the great mathematician, may 
perhaps be not unjustly styled the first English missionary to the new 
world.t 


«‘ Many times (says he) and in euery toune where I came, accord- 
ing as I was able, I made declaration of the contents of the Bible, that 
therein was set foorth the true and onely God, and his mightie workes, 
that therein was conteined the true doctrine of Saluation through 
Christ, with many particularities of miracles and chiefe points of Reli- 
gion, as I was able then to vtter, and thought fit for the time. And 
although I told them the booke materially and of itself was not of any 
such vertue, as I thought they did conceiue, but onely the doctrine 
therein conteined : yet would many be glad to touch it, to embrace 
it, to kisse it, to hold it to their breastes and heads, and stroke ouer 
all their body with it, to show their hungry desire of that knowledge 
which was spoken of.”} 


In the charter which was granted by King James I., April 10, 1606, 
for improving trade and plantations in Virginia, one of the avowed 
objects expressed in his Majesty’s instructions to the company was, 
“that the true word and service of God be preached, planted, and 
used, not only in the colonies, but also as much as might be among the 
savages bordering upon them, and this according to the rites and doc- 
trines of the church of England.” 

Among those who had petitioned for this charter was one little 
known, but deserving of all honour, Robert Hunt, an English clergy- 
man, whose Christian meekness, cheerfulness, and perseverance, under 
the severest trials, were a sign: al blessing to the colony. He seems to 
have gone out with the single purpose of devoting himself to the reli- 
gious interests of the new settleme nt. His first object was the erection 

* Southey’s Lives of the Admirals, vol. iv. p. 238. 
+ British Critic, vol. xiv. 
t Hackluyt, vol. iii, p. 337. 
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of a church; which was no sooner built, than, together with the town, 
it was destroyed by an accidental fire. The worthy pastor, however, 
whose own library had perished in the flames, never lost heart, but at 
once zealously set about the work of restoration, and ere long had the 
happiness of seeing the church restored, and James-Town rebuilt. 

Another shining light of the early colonial church was Alexander 
Whitaker, who went out as chaplain with Lord Delawarr. 

This devoted servant of God, “the Apostle of Virginia,” seeing the 
spiritual harvest to be reaped among the native Americans, and in- 
dignant at the apathy of his brethren at home, thus speaks out of the 
fulness of his heart :—“ I muse that so few of our English ministers 
that were so hot against surplice and subscription come hither, where 
neither are spoken of. Do they not wilfully hide their talent, or keep 
themselves at home, for fear of losing a few pleasures? Be there not 
any amongst them of Moses, his mind, and of the apostles, that forsook 
all to follow Christ? But I refer them to the Judge of all hearts, that 
shall reward every one according to the gain of his talent.”’ 

It is pleasing to remember, in connexion with this colony, that the 
saint-like Nicholas Ferrar was for several years, either as counsel or 
deputy-governor, the principal manager of the company. His father 
left a sum of 8002. towards erecting a school in Virginia for the edu- 
cation of infidel children.* The king had already issued a letter to 
the Bishops, requiring a collection to be made for a like purpose in all 
parish churches, and contributions amounting to 4000/, were raised. 
These facts serve to shew that those who were first concerned in what 
Lord Bacon calls “the heroical work of plantations’? had due re- 
gard to the promotion of God’s honour in the sight both of their own 
people and of the Gentiles. 

The first colonists of Virginia being exclusively members of the 
church of England, the legislature of the colony decreed a provision 
for the clergy, at the rate of 1500 pounds of tobacco and 16 barrels 
of flour annually for each clergyman. As each new borough was 
formed, it was ordered that a portion of glebe land should be set apart 
for the clergyman. ‘Tithes were afterwards instituted. Discipline 
was enforced by laws, it must be admitted, unjustifiably severe ; and 
a peremptory enactment was passed that none but ministers Episco- 
pally ordained should be allowed to officiate in the colony.+ 

During the troubles which accompanied and followed the civil war, 
many of the cavaliers sought a refuge in Virginia; and this new emi- 
gration naturally tended to sustain the prevalent feeling of attachment 
to the church and the monarchy, At a period long subsequent, King 

William and Queen Mary formed the noble design of erecting and en- 
dowing a college in Virginia. A charter was given with ample im- 
munities and privileges, a public fund was allotted for the endowment, 
a president appointed, and the building commenced, but unfortunately 
destroyed by fire, and never afterwards restored. About the same 
time the Rev, James Blair was sent out as ecclesiastical commissary of 


* Wordsworth, Eccles. Biogr. vol. v. p. 126. 
f British Critic, vol. xx., on the authority of Dr. Hawks. 
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the province, and on this occasion Queen Mary gave a bounty of 
200/. a-year for the support of missionaries.* 

The history of the New Plymouth settlement is well known. It was 
first formed by a small party of Puritans, in the winter of 1621, and con- 
siderably increased in 1629 by an influx of their brethren, who were 
discontented with the state of things at home. It is said that among 
those who were on the point of abandoning their country for the en- 
joyment of unrestricted liberty in a new world were Hampden, 
Haslerig, and Oliver Cromwell; but that they were prevented from 
embarking by an order from the court. 

But though Cromwell was reserved to play a more important part 
at home, it was natural that he should feel a deep interest in the 
country of the “ Pilgrim Fathers.” And we find that during his Pro- 
tectorate, in the year 1649, an ordinance was passed for “ the promoting 
and propagating of the gospel of Jesus Christ in New England by the 
erection of a corporation, to be called by the name of the President 
and Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England, to 
receive and dispose of moneys for that purpose ;” and a general collec- 
tion was ordered to be made in all the parishes of England and 
Wales. With the proceeds of this collection they purchased an estate 
in land ;+ and some progress is said to have been made in the conver- 
sion of natives, both on the Continent and in the West Indian Islands. 

On the restoration of the monarchy the charter was renewed, 
through the influence of Sir W. Ashurst and Richard Baxter, with 
the Lord Chancellor Hyde, and the powers under it were enlarged, 
for now the corporation was styled, “ The Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in New England and the Parts adjacent in 
America.” Its object was defined to be, “not only to seek the out- 
ward welfare and prosperity of those colonies, but more especially to 
endeavour the good and salvation of their immortal souls, and the 
publishing the most glorious gospel of Christ among them.’’} 

Clarendong§ is the first name on the list of the corporation, of which 
the Hon, Robert Boyle was appointed governor. It does not appear that 
any regular journal was kept of its proceedings; and it is therefore 
impossible to form an accurate estimate of the results which followed 
its establishment. The missionaries seem for the most part to have 
been deprived clergymen of the church of England ; and, indeed, Neal 
hames seventy “who, being disturbed by the ecclesiastical courts for 
the cause of nonconformity, transported themselves to New England 
for the free exercise of their ministry before the year 1641. Among 
those mentioned are the celebrated John Eliot—is it certain that he 
was in holy orders ?—and a very different person, Hugh Peters. The 
whole revenue of the corporation never exceeded 600/. a-year; and 
with this, according to the same authority, they maintained from 
twelve to sixteen missionaries—English and Indian—on salaries of 
from 102. to 30/.; erected schools, and supplied them with books. 


* Humphrey's Historical Account, pp. 9—11. 
gow t Neal’s Hist. of N. England. 
+ The whole charter is printed in the collected works of the Hon. Robert Boyle. 
§ Neal's Hist. of N. England. 
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We learn, however, from some letters* addressed by Eliot, who has 
been surnamed “the Apostle of the Indians,” to Mr. Boyle, that the 
governor sent over to him considerable sums of money, 4002. at one 
time, 460/, at another, to enable him to complete his translation of the 
Bible into the Indian language. This work was finished, and many 
hundred copies of it circulated, in the year 1686. Mr. Boyle's own 
tract, “the Practice of Piety,’ was also translated for the use of the 
natives, 

By Eliot’s indefatigable exertions many companies of Indians in 
Massachusets, Plymouth, Martyn’s Vineyard, and Nantucket, had 
been so far instructed in the faith as to assemble themselves regularly 
every Sunday for common prayer and thanksgiving, and to be able 
‘to practise and manage the whole instituted public worship of God 
among themselves, without the presence or inspection of any English 
among them.’’+ It is impossible not to feel regret that the church at 
home took no measures to bring these promising converts within her 
fold, and to retain them for her own after their zealous pastor was 
called away. 

Boyle, who had during his life-time devoted so much of his atten- 
tion and of his wealth to the spiritual improvement of the native 
Americans, bequeathed at his death the sum of 1002. to the society of 
which he had been governor, to be set aside and employed as stock 
for the relief of poor Indian converts. And, moreover, after settling 
an annual “salary for some learned divine to preach eight sermons 
every year for proving the Christian religion against notorious infidels ; 
he requires that the said preacher shall be assisting to all companies, 
and encouraging them in any undertaking for propagating the Chris- 
tian religion in foreign parts.”’+ 

Another eminent instance of zeal for the Colonial church shall be 
added. Sir Leolyne Jenkyns, in his last will, proved the 9th of Nov. 
1685, provided that two additional fellowships “ be founded and en- 
dowed at his cost and charges in Jesus College, Oxford, on condition 
that the said two fellows respectively, and their respective successors for 
ever, may be under an indispensable obligation to take upon them holy 
orders of priesthood, and afterward that they go out to sea in any of 
H. M.’s fleets, when they or any of them are thereto summoned by the 
Lord High Admiral of England; and in case there be no use of their 
service at sea, to be called by the Lord Bishop of London to go out into 
any of H. M.’s foreign plantations, there to take upon them the cure 
of souls, and exercise their ministerial function.’’§ 

It is scarcely probable, that, after a lapse of a century and a half 
from the date of this foundation, her Majesty will be advised to de- 
mand the services of Sir Leolyne’s fellows as naval chaplains ; but, as 


there is not a single one of her “ foreign plantations” in which more 


* Printed in the Appendix to the life of the Hon. Robert Boyle, prefixed to the 
4th edit. of his works. . 


+ Letter to Hon. Robt. Boyle. 1684. 


~ Account of the S. P. G. London, 1706, p. 9. § Ibid., p. 5. 
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clergy are not wanted, it might, perhaps, be still worth while to inquire 
whether this noble endowment might not yet be reclaimed for its ori- 
ginal purpose. 

As the mode of their first settlement serves in a great degree to ac- 
count for the comparatively slight hold which the church has retained 
on the American states, it may be as well briefly to refer to the origin 
of two other plantations, 

Maryland—so called in honour of Henrietta Maria, consort of King 
Charies l., was first colonized by Lord Baltimore, a Roman catholic, 
who, anxious to escape from the popular odium which attached to his 
communion, obtained from the King a grant of land on the two sides of 
Chesapeak Bay ; and accompanie .d by about 200 persons, mostly of 
good families, formed there a new settlement. An act of their as- 
sembly gave free and unlimited toleration for all who professed the 
( hristian Religion,” and, in consequence, the colony, which was at 
first wholly Romanist, soon lost its exclusive character. Mr. Burke, 
speaking of the C hureh of England, in Maryland, says, “ here the 
clergy are provided for ina much more liberal manner (than in Vir- 
ginia}, and they are the most decent and the best of the clergy in 
North America.’’* 

Pensylrania—originally colonized by the Dutch and the Swedes, 
was granted by charter to William Penn, in 1680, and became the 
new home of a sect which arose in the e: arly part of the seventeenth 
century, commonly known by the name of “ Friends,” or Quakers. 
This body, following the doctrine of their founder, George Fox, would 
admit neither of civil rank nor spiritual function. ‘Their simple ap- 
peal was to the “ inward light.” They were thorough-going demo- 
crats, both in polities and re ligion. Proclai: ming a unive real toleration 
and the equality of all men, they attr acted to their settlement persons 
of the most different and incompatible creeds, as well from Germany 
as from England. 

‘Thus, then, of four important and extensive provinces peopled from 
our shores during the seventeenth century, three were settled b 
colonists hostile to the church of England; Massachusets by Puri- 
tans, Maryland by Romanists, and Pensylv: ania by Quakers. No 
wonder, there fore, that America exhibits such a fe arful preponderance 
of non-conformity. The fruit which has ripened is the natura! pro- 
duce of the seed which was sown. And while new societies were 
forming themselves on the other side of the Atlantic, what was the 
condition of our own communion in those countries? Not a single 
church existed in the whole of the New [England settlements till the 
year 1679, when, upon an address from several of the inhabitants of 
Bos ton, the Lord Bishop of ageen (Dr. Henry Compton) pres vailed 
upon Kin gy Charles LI. to give orders for the erection of one in that 
town, and King William III. was afterwards pleased to settle an 
inital bounty of LOOL, for the endowment of it. 

The same ‘Bishop, finding by inquiry that there were not at that 


‘ ' . ‘ 
It is assumed that Mr. Burke was the author of an “ Account of the Euro- 
pean Settlements in America.” 
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time more than four Episcopal clergymen in the whole continent of 
America, made proposals to the several colonies to furnish them with 
chaplains, and receiving from them encouragement, induced King 
Charles to allow to each clergyman or schoolmaster that should go 
over the sum of 20/. for his passage. He procured also from his 
Majesty the gift of a Bible, Prayer-book, the Articles; Homilies, and 
Canons for each parish, to the value of 1200/. Soon after the erection 
of a church at Boston, one was built by the people at Rhode Island, 
and “ Colonel Fletcher, the Governor of New York, induced the As- 
sembly to set out six churches, with allowances from forty to sixty 
pounds a-year for the maintenance of ministers.” * 

In the years 1691 and 1692 the Governor and Assembly of Mary- 
land divided the province into parishes, established a legal main- 
tenance for the respective ministers, and memorialized the Bishop of 
London to send them over some experienced clergyman as eccle- 
siastical commissary. ‘The person selected for this honourable office 
was Dr. Bray, a man highly to be honoured and had in remembrance 
for his zealous and self-denying exertions in behalf of the church, both 
at home and abroad. Dr. Bray at once set about the duties of his 
office, and directed his first attention to two important objects—the 
selection of well-qualified Missionaries, and the means of supplying 
them with theological libraries. 

Among other Missionaries sent at this time, Dr. Bray “ procured and 
sent two men as pious and happy in their conduct as could have been 
found; one Mr, Clayton, sent to Philadelphia ; the other Mr. Marshal, 
sent to Charles ‘Town. Neither found at their entrance above fifty of 
our communion to make up their congregation ; and yet within two 
years the congregation at Philadelphia, the metropolis of the Quakers, 
was increased to 700, and that at Charles ‘Town to near as many.” A 
church, too, was built in both places. Both of these excellent mis- 
sionaries died about two years after their arrival, of diseases caught 
in visiting the sick.+ 

So disinterested was Dr, Bray in the acceptance of the office of 
Commissary that he was actually compelled to sell his effects, and 
raise money on credit, to pay the expense of his voyage to America. 
He sailed in December, 1699, and reached Maryland in the following 
March; thus taking three months for a voyage which is now accom- 
plished in less than a fortnight. While there he promoted in various 

ways the interests of the Church, and was ultimately induced to return 
in order to gain the royal assent to a bill for its orderly constitution— 
an objectin which, by his perseverance and address, he was fortunately 
successful. On his return he renewed his proposals for a protestant 
congregation, or Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 
which he laid before the Bishop of London inthe year 1697. On this 
plan, a society was constituted; and though at the time a charter 
could not be procured, yet they subsisted and acted as a voluntary 
society. But their number and benefactions increasing, a different con- 
* Humphrey's Account of S. P. G. London, 1706. 


t Pal pirit Llustrated ia the Life and Designs of Dr. Bray. London, 1808. 
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stitution and more extensive powers appeared necessary for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking ; a petition therefore was presented by Dr. Bray 
to King William IIL. for his Royal charter, and being supported by all 
the weight and influence of Archbishop Tenison and Bishop Compton, 
was graciously received by his Majesty. Letters patent under the 
great ‘seal of England were granted for creating a corporation by the 
name of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. The charter bears date June 16th, 1701. 
Christmas, 1843. I. H. 
(To be continued.) 





ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 





THE TOWER OF TRUSTINESS. 


Tie poem thus entitled is a small, black-letter octavo, of which the 
writer does not recollect to have seen any notice. The extracts are 
made from two sheets used as fly-leaves to a volume of Becon’s works, 
published in 1560, and bound in wooden boards, in the taste of that 
period. ‘The spelling is more modern, and the versification more cor- 
rect, than might have been anticipated under such circumstances, There 
is no title-page, but a heading of a division of the poem, which runs 
thus :— 


€ Christianitie being instructed by reason and experience, having 
taken possession of the fortress of Faithe is assaulted of his enemies. 


The glittering glare of golden hewe 
that worldly thinges do beare 

Are nothing els but vanities 
(as time) away they weare 

Before me straight there did appeare 
a champion stout and bolde 

In complet armour to his foote 
and all in glittering golde 

So ritchly deckt that erst before 
the like was never seene 

Of stature such that sure I deemde 
god Mars that he had been. 

His Harrault unto me he sent 
commanding me to stay 

And yielde my fortresse unto him 
and that without delay. 

Or els quoth he my Lorde is prest 
perforce for to constrain : 

Loe thus my message have I tolde 
now answere him againe 
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Who presently to my request 
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Then did I of the Harrault crave 


what hight his liege and lorde: ‘4 


did willingly accorde. 
Infidelity his name is hight 
Mistrust his Harrault I: 
Now annswere me againe with speede 
if thou his force wilt trie. 
Go Harrault straight and tell thy lorde 
quoth I to him againe : f 
That spite of him and all his power 
this fortresse ile retaine. 
My hope is in my captaine loe 
under whose flag I fight: 
And while that breath in body is 
I will defende his right. 
$y him I do this fortress holde 
this is my castle strong: 
He wyll me sheelde in fort and fielde 
that I shall have no wrong. 
(Which sayde) unto his lorde he went 
this annswere to declare : 
Who presently then towardes me 
To fight did him prepare 
And when he came the fortresse nye 
he sounded straight defiaunce 
With courage bold of his demaundes 
1 made a stout deniaunce. 
Then arrogantly he did attempt 
the fortresse to assaile: 
But all his labour was in vaine 
his force could not prevaile. ; 
kor what can Infidelity do 
when Faith doth holde the shielde ? 
Or how dares Mistrust shew his face 
when Hope is in the fielde. 
lor Faith made Infidelity 
perforce for to go backe 
And Hope that was my helmet styll 
brought Mistrust unto wracke. 
So ‘twixt Faith and Hope the victory 
unto my share did fall 
lor Mistrust and Infidelity 
could not prevaile at all. 
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When Reason and Experience both 
had their conjectures made 

1 boldly stepped unto the walls 

and unto Treasure save 
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I do detest thy glozing wordes 
thou art a foe to me 
And eke to all that seekes of sinne 
a conquerour to be. 
And therefore wyll I bridle thee 
as reason hath prescribed : 
Committing thee in custodie 
of measure to be guided 
By force this will I bring to passe 
if thou resistance make: 
For all in vaine thou braggest here 
a Princely roome to take. 
As much unfit thou art to rule 
or have a knightly charge 
As Phaeton to take in hand 
Sir Phebus cart at large. 
To have the guidance of the same 
O foolish wanton boy : 
Whom eason never could persuade 
he sought his owne annoy. 


But thou me shalt not Phoebus find 
To yeelde my charge to thee 

Nay rather will | make thee yeelde 
my subject for to be. 

And certain limits shalt thou have 
whose compasse thou shalt keepe: 

Without the which thou shalt not passe 
nor once thy footsteps fleate 

And vaine desire may pack away 
for colde his suite will be 

None such within this fortresse may 
inhabit here with me, 


&e. 





SACRED POETRY. 





AUTUMN. 


Tue yellow leaves of autumn fall, 

The ivy rustles on the wall, 

The churchyard mourners, with the pall, 
Tarry by the widow’s door : 

To the slow-paced funeral 
Man is going, borne of four. 

Child of Adam! watch and pray— 

Nature preacheth of decay. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


The feasters sit with careless eye, 
The quick recording hours run by ; 
The mad world, with its pageantry, 
Sports beside the open tomb. 
Far within and solitary, 
Sinners wait their coming doom : 
Heir of flesh, in weakness strong, 
Fast, the blessed saints among. 


The husbandmen have reaped the corn, 
The master counts the sheaves at morn: 
The gleaner, dreading eye of scorn, 
Seeks the niggard ears afar: 
Cries and tears of men forlorn 
Plead before the Judge’s bar. 
Sinner, who in Christ wouldst live, 
Learn thy better part to give. 


~ eae eee ee ee ee 


THE MAGDALENE, 


O, peautituL! but not in brightness glowing, 
Like those whose sunny hours are cloudless still ; 
O, serrowful! but not in anguish flowing, 
The wayward tears, shed like a summer rill, 
Whose noiseless drops come trickling from the hill, 
Magdalene, the repenting and forgiven ! 
Those tresses, ruffled by the rude wind’s blowing, 
Those tears, which, through a festal banquet, even 
Streamed on Christ’s way-worn feet, have earned a home in Heaven. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


—--- 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER’S SERMON, 





Sin,—I have considerable hesitation in calling your attention to a 
passage in the Bishop of Exeter’s sermon, at Exeter, in last Septem- 
ber. I read a portion of it with much pleasure, and think it coin- 
cides so completely with sentiments you have expressed that you will 
be glad to quote it, 


“ It is the duty of Christian ministers at all times—and not least, certainly, 
at the present—to exert their utmost discretion and prudence both in avoid- 
ing unnecessary occasions of offence, and in recommending the truths they 
preach to the favour of their hearers. . 

“ We have fallen on times in which, from causes which it is not necessary, 
even if it were becoming the place from which I address you, to recount, 
there is a two-fold danger, on opposite sides, which beset the path of minis- 
terial duty. On the one hand, there is a longing, on the part of many, for a 
return to ancient usages and ceremonial observances, which, however vener- 
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able for their antiquity, valuable for their significance, and edifying when 
properly understood, are yet regarded by a large portion of the people as little 
better than the remnants of popish superstition ; and the revival of them is, 
therefore, resisted with warmth, often, it may be, disproportioned to the occa- 
sion, but indicating a jealousy for the purity of the reformed faith, which it is 
the part of Christian discretion to respect and honour. The ‘ wise’ minister will, 
therefore, see it to be his duty rather to relinquish objects which he may, per- 
haps, justly deem desirable, than to shock the prejudices, or awaken the suspi- 
cions of those whose confidence he cannot lose, without endangering the suc- 
cess of all his labours.” 

This is followed, however, by a passage on justification by faith, 
which I do not understand :— 

“ One of the most ordinary objects of popular religious clamour at the pre- 
sent day is justification by faith only. Now the ‘ wise’ preacher will pro- 
claim his adherence to this great, and, if properly understood, fundamental 
principle of our reformed church, without qualification, and without reserve ; 
but while he does this, he will, at the same time, fully set forth, what that 
principle really is; stating it in conformity to holy scripture, and to the for- 
mularies of our church; and confirming his views, if necessary, by the doc- 
trine of our early reformers. . . . 

‘“‘ And here is the great distinction between our doctrine and that of Rome. 
That church holds, that the just are not only accounted, but are, righteous ; 
that they are justified by a righteousness within them; a righteousness which 
comes to them, indeed, by the gift of God, and for the merits of our Saviour 
Christ, but which, nevertheless, is, by God's grace, their own. In other words, 
they ‘ trust in themselves that they are righteous.’ 

‘‘ Now, it cannot be necessary to remind you that our church holds that 
the righteousness by which we are justified, that which makes us to be ac- 
counted righteous, is not our own, but Christ’s ; that it is not properly ours in 
any sense; that it is through our being made one with Christ, and so acquiring 
a title to Ais righteousness, that we are accounted righteous by God, and 
treated by him accordingly. But how are we made one with Christ? By 
being made ‘ members of his body.’ And how are we made members of his 
body?’ By baptism. ‘ For by one spirit are we all baptized into one body,’ 
as St. Paul tells the Corinthians; and he presently adds, ‘ Ye are the body of 
Christ, and members in particular.’” 


Now, sir, I have the most unfeigned respect for the learning of the 
Bishop of Exeter, but this passage appears to me so like a blending 
of two incompatible schemes that I should be glad to hear some fur- 
ther explanation of it than I have found in the remainder of the ser- 
mon. I suppose everybody agrees that before a man can be saved 
some spiritual change must take place within him. Holiness must 
be there: and the only question is, how it finds admission into his 
corrupt nature. 

One person answers, that, subsequently to his call and regeneration, 
(by which he does not mean baptism,) when a new life, being im- 
planted in him, he is living, as matter of course, according to its dic- 
tates, the righteousness of Christ is imputed to him—that is, if I 
understand it all, the mental and actual good works done by the Saviour 
upon earth are supposed to be his, though they are not. This, of 
course, removes any logical reason for good works of his own. For 
God in Christ has already given him all things, and his own labours 
must approach closely to works of supererogation in their nature. 
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Baptism is reduced to a mere form in this scheme. Its great features 
are the sensible conversion of the man, and the supposition, on that 
account, that he is something that he is not. 

Another scheme regards baptism as the rite of regeneration, and 
the implanting of Christ’s righteousness—i.e., the power to listen to 
his commandments, and, in listening, the power to act upon his mo- 
tives in the human heart: imputation, as the reckoning of the righte- 
ousness thus produced, as if it were an inborn quality, not a super- 
added benefit; and the atonement of Christ as the means of effacing 
the guilt which, through the infirmity of human nature, Christ’s Holy 
Spirit had not in fact, entirely cleansed away, especially the absolu- 
tion of baptism. 

Now, either of these schemes has sufficient entireness to satisfy a 
thinking person. In the first, he casts himself upon God’s sovereignty ; 
in the second, on his justice and merey working in harmonious union ; 
but if baptism is the making one with Christ, and the being made one 
is not holiness, or, in other words, is mere imputation, the very shadow 
of a motive to holiness appears taken away. In the Calvinistic scheme, a 
man may, when living in ungodliness, be made uneasy by doubts thus 
raised as to the reality of his conversion; on the Catholic scheme, 
when he feels that he is not holy he is sure God is not imputing to 
him holiness. But satisfy the first that he has been converted, or the 
second that righteousness is imputed, the strongest hold on both of 
thei is lost. 

The bishop meets this by pointing to faith as the condition on which 
the baptismal privileges are ultimately secured. But faith appears 
to be the very substance of the righteousness imputed, and itself a 
gift, “the evidence of things not seen ;” and, if never imputed where 
not imparted, nor imparted where not imputed, how is it possible for 
any one to say that “ To be justified according to the plain words of 
St. Paul is, to have righteousness imputed to us by God; it is not to 
be, but to be accounted righteous.” 

I do not wish to draw on any dispute about regeneration, &c., in your 
pages, but simply to hear if any of your correspondents can reconcile 
the ideas of baptismal regeneration and Calvinistic imputation. 

It would be unbecoming in me to praise the very many valuable 
features of this excellent discourse or their importance at the present 
time. lL ask, however, in the bona fide condition of an inquirer, not 
doubting that some satisfactory explanation of my doubts can be given 
if the doctrine of the church of England is fairly stated in the bishop’s 
Sermon. P.C, 


ON THE MUSICAL SYSTEMS OF THE ORIENTAL CHRISTIANS. 


Sir,—I have recently been made acquainted with some particulars in 
the history of the musical notation of the Oriental Christians, which 
may perhaps be interesting to your readers. 

It is to be presumed that some method or other of noting sounds 
formed a part of the musical system of the orientals of ahitiquity, since 
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the Egyptians, Phenicians, and Greeks, whose musie exercised so 
great an influence over that of the Persians, employed, as we are 
aware, in one case, the seven vowels, and in another, all the letters of 
the alphabet, for that purpose. But amidst the succession of revolu- 
tions by which, at various periods, both Asia and Africa have been 
distracted, it appears evident that all recollection of this method of 
notation was entirely lost in the Kast. This much, at least, is undis- 
puted, that neither the Arabs nor the Persians used any signs for the 
notation of their music before Demetrius Cautemir, in 1673, made an 
attempt to introduce the adoption of the numeral letters for the ac- 
complishment of that object. His invention, which met with some 
success in ‘Turkey, and particularly at Constantinople, is not now, 
however, generally adopted either in Persia or Arabia. From what 
has been narrated by some Europeans, who sojourned for a consider- 
able time in that country, Egypt itself remained a stranger to any 
system of notation; for they tell us, that when the Egyptians for the 
first time beheld some Europeans note down an air, which they them- 
selves were singing, and heard them execute it immediately afterwards, 
they imagined that the result obtained by this simple proceeding was 
accomplished by the aid of magic. This fact proves how much the 
science of music has been neglected in Kgypt, and confirms an asser- 
tion that the practice of this art in the above country is running a 
blind course, which has a constant tendency towards a greater degree 
of degeneration. 

The various sects of oriental Christians possess different systems of 
music, which are, however, sufficiently removed from those of the 
Arabs, the Persians, and the Turks; neither does their system of 
notation resemble that of which we have just spoken. 

The Ethiopians, who should be placed first in order among the 
oriental Christians, avail themselves of the alphabetical characters in 
the notation of their music; but these characters, which sometimes 
form a word of one or two syllables, are more particularly indicative 
of the intervals of the sounds than of the sounds themselves. ‘Thus, 
hé expresses the ascending semi-tone, or sharp ; se, the descending semi- 
tone, or flat; Aa, the tone; han, the third diapentic ;* owa, the third 
diatessaric ;+ ¢, the fourth; zahé, the fifth, &e. The musical system 
of this sect of Christians, (which they firmly believe to have been re- 
vealed by inspiration to one named Jared, who had acquired a cha- 
racter for piety,) consists of three modes or modulations; the first is 
denominated guez, corresponding with the lunar mode (mode lunaire), a 
plagalt modulation, having its final in mi; the second, ezel, correspond- 
ing with the solar (mode solaire), a plagal modulation, having its final 


* The diapente, in ancient music, was an interval marking the second of the con- 
cords, and with the diatessaron, an octave. This is what in modern music is called 
a fifth, 

t A concord or harmonical interval, composed of a greater tone, a less tone, and 
one greater semitone, was, by the ancient musicians, called a diatessaron. 

+ As this is a term not often met with in modern reading, perhaps it may be well 


to remark, that it was applied to those church modes whose melody was confined 
within the limits of the dominant and its octave. 
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in mi or in fa; the third is called avarai, and, being destined for great 
festivals, is the most solemn of all; it consists of a mixture of two 
modes, and has its final in mi or in sol. ‘The music of the Ethiopians 


was at one period extremely simple; it is now, however, like that of 


the Arabs, greatly ov ercharged with ornaments. One may form some 
idea of the change that it has undergone by comparing a stanza which 
was given by Kircher about a hundred and fifty years ago, and which 
has been since republished with the ornaments that have been added 
to it by the present race. In this instance one discovers in place of 
gravity and majesty an intricate piece of music, full of mannerisms 
and totally devoid of expression, All the sacred chants of the Ethio- 
plans and the Abyssinians are of this description, 

The music of the Copts (who are the remnant of the ancient 
Egyptians) is still worse than that of the Ethiopians. Not only is it 
loaded with miserable flourishes, roulades, and ridiculous attempts at 
embellishment, but their chants are of so great a length, and render 
their religious ceremonies so extremely fatiguing by their oppressive 


monotony, that those who assist at them are under the necessity of 


having recourse to crutches, which they place under their arm-pits, to 
enable them to support themselves throughout the Divine service. 
The authors of “ L’Istat actuel de l’Art Musical en Egypt” published a 
Coptic chant, but it is not easy to discover to what particular mode it 
pertained. ‘The musical system of the Copts is composed of six modes, 
but the difference between their several modulations is so slight, and 
their melody so insipid, that the authors of the work above mentioned 
were quite incapable of distinguishing them. 

The Syrian Jacobites S possess no me ‘thod of notation for their sacred 
music. Ail the ‘y know of this dese ription of music has been preserved, 
and transmitted to them by tradition. They have two kinds of chant, 
as well as two species of rites, one of which was instituted by St. 
Kphrem, deacon of the church of Edessa, who was living in the year 
370; the other owes its institution to a disciple of Mutyches, named 
Jacobus. The chant which is attached to the ritual of St. Ephrem they 
call Meshouhbo Ephremoito, and that pertaining to the ritual of Jacob 
is termed Meshouhto Jacoboito. Each of these systems is composed of 
eight mode Ss among which may be remarked the authentic modula- 
tions and plagals of the principal Dorian, Phrygian, and Hydéen 
modes, or Jovian, Martial, and Solar. The Syrian melody Is agree- 
able, and much less loaded with ornaments than that of the Ethio- 
plans, 

‘The Armenians make use of a sort of accent in the notation of their 
music; and these accents differ but slightly from those employed to 
indicate the inflexions of prosody. But it appears evident that, like 
the other inhabitants of the East, the Armenians have adopted a syste Mm 
of overcharging with supe rfluous ornaments a melody which was ori- 
ginally extremely simple; in proof of which it may be remarked, that 
Shroder, about one hundred years ago, in a work which he pub lished 
on the Armenian language,* gave the music of the eight tones of which 


* Thesaurus Linguew Armenice, 
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the religious chant of these oriental Christians consisted. Now, this 
music, as it appears in his book, is very simple ; whilst in the examples 
that have been recently given by some Frenchmen, who have lately 
returned from a residence in Egypt, a vast number of ornaments are to 
be discovered, that in truth pertain to the taste of the Armenian singer 
who dictated them, and which are not otherwise expressed in the 
musical signs to which they refer. 

The Armenians attribute the invention of their music to one of their 
ancient patriarchs, who lived about the year 364, and who is said to 
have derived it from inspiration. If we may believe the evidence 
borne by those who have had the opportunity of judging fairly of it, 
the music of the Armenians is the best now to be heard in the Kast. 
The melody depicts that description of gaiety and happiness which is 
enjoyed by a people who are naturally active and industrious, to whom 
their labour is a pleasure, and who have never known such an affliction 
as ennui. 

The authors of “ L’ Etat actuel de PArt Musical en Egypt,” who, we 
should have before stated, resided during a long period in that country, 
having remarked that the Orientals in general had many chants in the 
form of recitative, made several judicious reflections thereupon: it is 
clear, as they have demonstrated, that the ancient Greeks had three 
species of chant; one purely musical, in which the tones were modu- 
lated; another purely oratorical, in which the tones were not modu- 
lated; and a third, partaking of both the foregoing styles, but which 
was applied to poetic recitation. ‘These three species of chant, accord- 
ing to the before-mentioned authority, still exist in Egypt, with some 
trifling alterations, which have mostly originated in ignorance and bad 
taste, but which have not as yet so far disguised them as to render it 
at all difficult to distinguish the one from the other. We, they remark, 
take every possible pains to avoid singing in speaking; but the 
ancients applied the same degree of care to the attainment of an 
exactly opposite result: in Egypt, all public discourses, whether re- 
ligious or profane, are chanted. When poets, as well improvisators 
as Others, recite their verses, they make use of an instrument for the 
purpose of assisting the voice ; this instrument, which is called a rebdh, 
has but a single string, and the aid they derive from it consists in 
the maintaining the tone in which they sing by striking the same note 
throughout the duration of their recitation. These men are complete 
rhapsodists ; they recite the historic and romantic poems of the ancient 
Arabian poets, and in Egypt they are distinguished by the appellation 
of Mohaddetim. With respect to the poetic recitation, or the psalmody 

used in the prayers, it is truly a musical recitative, which is capable 
of notation, and may even be assisted by an accompaniment. 
J.RS. A. 


ON THE 4GYPTO-TUSCAN BERYTUS. 


Sim®,—The Phenician town, Berytus, which is still called Berut, was 
named, as usual, after its tutelar deity. 
Damascius, in his life of Isidorus, informs us that Asclepius of 
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Berytus w as the eighth of the Cabiri, and surnamed Esmun, (for this 
name see “ Arimi,” ) that he was a handsome youth, and fond of 
hunting ; ni that he was constantly tracked by Astronoe, the mother 
of the gods in the Phenician mythology, | ‘Damase, in Photio.) 

We learn from Sanchoniatho, in Eusebius, that Elioun, surnamed 
Hypsistus, or the most high, and his wife Be ruth, Bypov, dw elt about 
Byblus; and that Hypsistus, having met with his death from wild 
beasts in hunting, was deified by his children, who offered up sacri- 
fices and libations to him, (Prap. Evang. i. 10.) The death by wild 
beasts in the chase, and the locality of Byblus, shew that this account 
is one of the numerous versions of Venus and Adonis, who was slain 
bya boar. Hence Beruth, the tutelar goddess of the town Berytus, was 
a form of Venus; and, in fact, Nonnus, who says that her name was 
either Beroe or Berytus, gives her the epithets of Paphia and Cythera, 
(Dionysiac, lib. xi. ) The Cretans also worshipped a goddess Brito- 
martis, the daughter of Jupiter and Kdppn, (probi ably the same as 
Carmenta;) she was surnamed Dictynna, from the invention of hunt- 
ing-nets, dékrva, and some thought her Diana, (Diodor. sic. v. 76.) 

Sanchoniatho (ut supra) states that Mount Cassius, Libanus, Anti- 
libanus, and Brathu, Boadv, were named after men of vast bulk and 
height, who lived in the fourth ceneration of mankind, Now as Cas- 
sius and Libanus (Hebr. libnah, the moon, also the styrax, the white 
poplar) signify both a deity and a tree, and the Hebr. berué signifies a 
species of cypress, | infer that Berut was that partic ular goddess to 
whom the cypress was sacred; but this was “ Cupra,’ ’ from whom 
was derived the word cupressus. Pliny mentions “ arborem Bratum, 
cupresso fuse similem, et cum miraculo historiis Claudii Ceesaris prae- 
dicatum, (N. H. xii. 39, Bipont. And of the cypress he says, Cu- 
pressus Diti sacra, et ideo funebri signo ad domos posita xvi. 60. 
Hence the Venus, who shared the cypress with Pluto, was Venus Libi- 
tina, or Proserpine ; and Boadd Bnpov8, Bnouros, are only different 
forms of the Syro-Phenician root BeRuT. 

Since phrat, Kuphrates, is not significant in Hebrew, I assume that 
phrat is identical with brat, a cypress; and the supposition is the more 
probable, as the neighbouring river, dikla, Hiddekel, or Tigris, sig- 
nities a palm-tree. ‘These rivers, therefore, were named after the two 
deities, whose symbols were a palm-tree and a cypress—namely, Baal 
Tamar, Dikla, or Jupiter Tigillus, and Phrat, Beruth, or the Tuscan 
lrutis. 

Miller is not sure that the Tuscans worshipped Venus, but sug- 

gests that the goddess called Frutis by the Romans (Solinus, il, 14) 
mi iy have been a Tusean corruption of Aphrodite, (Ktrusker, vol. ii. 
. 74.) Undoubtedly Frutis was one of the Romanized forms of the 
Agypto-Tusean Beruth, of which another form was Bruttis, or 
Brattia, the tutelar goddess of the ancient Italian tribe, the Brettii, 
Brutti, or Brutates. According to Stephanus Byzant., Brettus,* a 
Tyrrhenian city, was named atter Brettus, who was the son of Her- 


. > ; : ; 
cules and of Baletia, daughter of Baletus; the historian, Antiochus, 


* Bruttus, Boerrog, are the same name in different languages, like Siculi, SrxeXoi. 
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s that Italy was first named Brettia, and then Oenotria, (Steph. 
By z. Vv. Brett. .) Strabo says that Consentia was the metropolis of the 
Brettii, (lib. vi. p. 176. Casaub.) ‘Thus this most ancient people of 
Italy worshipped the two /Egypto-Tuscan deities—Beruth or Frutis, 

and « Consus” or Khonso. Niebuhr acquiesces in the afterthought 
of ignorant fais ers. He says that the Brattii arose from a come. 
paratively modern horde of runaway slaves, in Oscan bruttit; and he 
turns their heroic founder, Bruttus, son of Hercules, into an allegory, 
shewing that their claim to rank as a nation was deduced from cou- 
rage ond strength, (vol. i. p.97.) He rather doubts the story of 
Brutus deriving that name from his feigned idiotey ; and thinks ‘that 
the Tarquins may have given him the nickname of Brutus, or the 
runaway slave, of which he was afterwards proud, (Id. p. 506.) 
When the later Romans had forgotten nearly all the old yao 
Tuscan mythology, they inve ‘nted anecdotes, expressly adapted to 
explain such names as Brutus, Kgerius, &c.; but 1 have no doubt 
that the Bruttii and Brutus, as w ell as C assius, were called after their 
tutelar deities, Cassius and Beruth, mentioned by Sanchoniatho. ‘The 
other Phenician name, Libanus, might also be compared with the 
Italian family of the Libones, &e. 

Sanchoniatho (ut supra) says, that Cronus gave the city of Byblus 
to the goddess Baaltis, who is Dione; and Nebuchadnezzar speaks 
of his ancestors, Belus and his queen Beltis (Megasthenes in Cory’s 
l’ragments, p. 44. ) Here every one will allow that Baaltis, Beltis, 
are the feminine of Baal, Bel; but the Italian Baletia is no other, 
We have seen that Bruttus was the son of Hercules and Baletia— 
that is, of the Phenician Baal and Baaltis. Other Italian forms of 
Baletia are the Hyperborean Palanto, the goddess Palatua, Palatium 
mons Rome (Iestus.) ‘The Romans indeed derived the word from 
bulare or palare, in reference to cattle; but they have also informed 
us that the ‘Tuscan fulandum, palatum, signify “ heaven,” which 
brings us round again to the eastern Baaltis. I°ale dictoe ab altitu- 
dine, & falando, quod apud KEtruscos significat coelum, (Ll estus.) 
Nonoull poetee Latini coelum vocaverunt palatum, (Varro in S. Aug. 
de Civ. Dei, vii. 8.)  Latinus had the same parentage as Brattus ; 
Palanis quee ex Hercule Latinum peperit, (festus.) The Cretan 
Brito-martis, mentioned above, is compounded of Beruth and the 
Phenician Mars, who is Hercules: sidus Martis quod quidam Her- 
culis voecant, (Plin. ii. 6.) 

The Egyptian Cupra gave name to a goddess, a place, a tree, and 
ametal; for, as Niebuhr remarks, “ the great influx of copper from 
( yprus into Italy is attested by the Latin ‘aad our own name for the 
metal,” (i. p. 4é 51 .) Also from the root BeRu'l' are derived the god- 
dess Be ruth, the town Berytus, the tree bratuin, and a metal, for the 
Coptic haved, and Athiopic beret, signify brass. The ordinary drink- 
ing vessels ns every Egyptian were made of brass, (Herod. ii. 37; 
Hellanicus in Athenwus, xi. ; ;) and the Tuscans were celebrated for 
their works in qe ass or bronze, their term for which apparently was 
Srut, the Coptic baret. Compare the Syrian city, Berothai, 2 Sam. 
Vil. 8.) Similarly, the root cas, which I formerly explaine rd under 
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“ Cassius,” xxiv. p. 55, gave name to the god Jupiter Cassius, to the 
places Casiotis, Casinum, &c., to the tree Cassia, and, I suspect, to the 
metal cagsirepos, tin. We know how careful the Phenicians were to 
keep to themselves the trade with our Cassiterides, or ‘Tin Islands, 
(Strabo, iii. fin.) Cesar, in his Gallic war, calls the British general 
Cassi-vellaunus, and mentions a British tribe, the Cassi, (v. 20, 21.) 
Many Celtic names point to the ASgypto-Tuscans, but none so plainly 
as the Grllic leader, Elitovius, in Livy, v. 35. He was named after 
his tutelar deity, Eide@uF ia, who was both a ‘Tuscan and an lsgyptian 
goddess. Strabo mentions an island off the coast of Britain, in which 
the rites of Demeter and Core, or Ceres and Proserpine, were celebrated 
in the same way as at Samothrace, (iv. p. 137.) One of these two 
goddesses was Beruth, or Brettia; and the few coincidences already 
mentioned are sufficient to render probable my next conjecture that 
Roerria, Or Italy, and Bperravixy, OF Britain, were named after the 
saine goddess, and derived from the same oriental root. In Brettia 
there was a very ancient town, Temese, celebrated for its trade in 
brass. According to Strabo, it was the common opinion that Homer 
referred to this ‘Temese, and not to ‘Tamasus, in Cyprus, when he 
savs, Ke Tryeony pera xadkor, Odyss. i. IS4; (Strabo, vi. p. 176.) 
Cyesar states that the territory of Cassivellaunus was bounded by the 
river Tamesis, (v. 11.) It is impossible not to compare 'Tamesis and 
Brettanice with Temese and Brettia. 1 do not know the meaning of 
the word ; but for Cyprus an obvious thought is Tammuz and Cupra, 
and ‘Tammuz and Beruth for Brettia. As Beruth or Brettia was 
ldess of the west, or sunset, in opposition to Kileithuia, or Mater 
Matuta, the goddess of daybreak, | believe that the countries Brettia 
and Brettanice might be translated Hesperia. “ This name, however,” 
says Niebulir, “ embraced the whole west, as //esperia Magna, like a 
fourth quarter of the world, to which Iberia belonged quite as much 
as Italy ; but as what the poets had to tell of Hesperia alinost always 
related to Italy, hardly ever to Iberia, this gave rise to the notion, 
and to the subsequent usage, which identified Hesperia with Italy,” 


22.) As ileithuia or Khtovia was president of the Kast, so the 
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ess Brettia or Berath embraced the whole west; and several 
western countries appropriated her name under diflerent variations of 
dialect and grammar, as Brettia, Brettanice, &e. 

W. Bb. WINNING, 


BR. , 
PAPAL EXACTIONS IN) BRITAIN.—No. XXII. 
* Image-worship and Relics.” 
Continu d from p. 517. 
Sin,—We may now proceed to another recognised authority VIZ. 


he “ Creed of Pop Pius 1°’ “© This celebrated symbol of the 
ithohe faith was published by his holiness Pius TV., in 1564, in the 
rm of a ball, addressed to all the faithful in Christ. It was imme- 
diately received throughout the universal church; and since that 
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time has ever been considered, in every part of the world, as an accu. 
rate and explic it summary of the Roman-catholic faith. Non-catho- 
lies, on their admission into the Catholic church, publicly repeat 
and testify their assent to it, without restriction, or reservation, er 
qualification. ( Butler’ s Book of the Roman-catholic Church, page 5.) 
Among the articles of this creed are the following: “ I constantly hold 
that the saints reigning together with Christ are to be honoure ‘d and 
invocated ; that they offer up prayers to God for us, and that their* 
relics are to be venerated.’ ‘1 most firmly assert, that the imagest 
of Christ, and of the Mother of God, ever-Virgin, and also of the 
other saints, are to be had and retained; and that due honour and 
reneration are to be given them.” Dr. Challoner in “ The Grounds of the 
Catholic Doctrine, as contained in the Profession of Faith of Pius IV.” 
sect. 3, thus writes in the catechetical form: “Qy. What do you 
mean by relics? Ans. The bodies or bones of saints, or anything 
else that has belonged to them. Quy. 4 hat grounds have you for pay- 
ing « veneration to the relics of the saints? Ans. Besides the ancient 
tradition and practice of the first ages, attested by the best monuments 
of antiquity, we have been warranted to do so by many illustrious 
miracles done at the tombs of the saints, and by their relics ; which God, 
who is truth and sanctity itself, would never have ¢ fected, if this 
honour paid to the precious re mnants of his servants were not agree- 
wage to him.” In the ninth chapter “ Of Images,” Challoner writes : 

‘Qy. What is your doctrine as to images? Ans. We hold that the 
pte yes OF pie tures of Christ, of his blessed Mother, ever a virgin, and 
of th er saints, are to. be he { and retained, and th at due htt and 
veneration ts to be given them. Qy. Do you not worship images? Ans. 
No; by no means, if by worshipt you mean divine honour. Qy. But 
is it not forbidden (TEx. xx. 4) to make the likeness of ancaey am heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth 2 Ans. It 
is forbidden * to make to ourselves’ any such image or likeness ; that is 
to say, to make it our God, or to put our trust in it,§ and to give it 


* ‘The original is as follows ;:—‘ Constanter teneo sanctos una cum Christo reg- 
nantes venerandos atque invocandos esse, eosque orationes Deo pro nobis offerre, 
itque corum reliquias esse venerandas.” 

t ‘ Firmissime assero, Imagines Christi, ac Deipara semper Virginis, neenon 
aliorum sanetorum, habendas ae retinendas esse, atque eis debitum honorem ac venera- 
tionem impertic ndam.” 

} Waldonatus, who wrote about the year 1570, ealls it, “ an impious and silly error 
of the protestants, to think that no re ligious worship is due to any but to God.”’ 

; the euthor of “ The Catholic Christian Instructed,” defines idols “to be such 
images only as are set up for gods, and honoured as such; or in which some divinity 
or power is believed to reside by their worshippers, who : accordingly offer pri ayers and 
sacrifice to them, and put their trust in them: such were the idols of the ¢ sentiles ;’ 
‘and such, (remarks Dr. Middleton,) I will venture to affirm, are the idols of the 
lor what else can we sa y of those miraculous images, as they are called, in 
‘at town in Italy, but that some divi inity or power is universally believed to 
‘in them? Are not all their people persuaded, and do not all their books 
Hat bth ¢ images have sometimes moved themselves from one place to another; 
pt, talked, and wrought many miracles 2 And does not this necessarily imply 
cera rdinary power resid ng in them ; In the High Street of Loretto, which 
te e Holy House, the shops are filled with beads, crucifixes, Agnus’s Dei’s, 
all the trinkets of popish manufacture; where L observed printed certificates, or 
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the honour which belongs to God; which is explained by the follow- 
ing words: § Thou shalt not bow dow n thyself to them’ —that is, thou 
shi alt not adore them; for so, both the Septuagint and Vulgate trans- 
late it—‘*or serve them.’ Otherwi ise, if all likenesses were forbidden 
by this commandment, we should be obliged to fling down our sign- 
posts, and deface the king’s even. Qy. What kind of honour do 
( ‘atholic B) que lo thee images of Christ and his saints ? Ans, A relativ € 
honour, Qy. MW hat do you mean by a relative honour ? Ans. By a 
relative honour 1 mean an honour which is given to anything, not for 
any intrinsic excellence or dignity in the thi ing itself, but on account 
of the relation it has to something else. Qy. Does your Church allow 
of images of Grod the Father, or of the Bi ssed Trinity f Ans. Our 
profession of faith makes no mention of such images as these; yet 
we do not think them unlawful, provided that they be not understood 
to bear any likeness or resemblance of the Divinity, which cannot be 
expressed in colours, or represented by any human workmanship.” 
I may add, that the last article of the Creed of Pope Pius IV. is this: 
“1 do at this present freely confess and sincerely hold this true Ca- 
tholie faith, without which no one cun be saved.’ The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent may next arrest our attention. The Council of 
Trent, in the 24th session, decreed “ that all bishops do see that every 
pastor piously and prudently explain the nature and use of the sacra- 
ments, and that this exposition do accord with a form to be prescribed 
by the holy synod in a catechism which bishops will take care to have 
translated into the vernacular language, and expounded to the people 
by all pastors. 7: oie accordance with this Tridentine Decree, the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent was pub lishe d by comin and* of Pope 


testimonials, affixed to each shop, declaring all their toys to we Ries touched by the 
blessed image ; which certificates are provided for no other purpose but to humour the 
general persuasion, both of the buyer and the seller, that some virtue is communicated 
by that touch, from a power residing tn the im 19¢. — Letter from Rome, Pref., p.2 
The Deeree of the Council for the commencement of the Roman catechism was 
passed in the 24th session, and its composition was confided to individuals reeom- 
mended, no doubt, by their superior piety, talents, and learning. ‘That, during the 
council, a congregation had been ie for the execution of the work, is a matter 
Sen ye evidence e, ( Pogianus, vol. ii. p. 18,) but whether, before the close of the 
council, the work had actually been soanmanenl is a point of interesting, but doubt- 
ful inquiry, (7 Pallaricino, lib. 24, c. 13,)** Cum autem Tridento Romam rediit Mu. 
tinensis episcopus, non modo torve non est exceptus, sed, sicut alibi significavimus, 
ili opert, necdum in Synodo perfecto, catechismi, quod ille eum aliis Theo- 
logis complerit.” It is certain, however, that amongst those who, under the super- 
intending care of the sainted archbishop of Milan, were most actively employed in 
its composition, are to be numbered three learned dominicans, Leonardo Marini. 
subsequently rai ved to the archiepise ops il throne of Lanciano; Francisco Forciro, the 
learned translator of Isaias; and J#yidius Foscarari, bishop of Modena; names not 
unknown to history and to literature, Whether to them exclusively belongs the 
completion of the catechism, or whether they share the honour and the merit with 
others, is a question which, about the middle of last century, enlisted the zeal and 
industry of contending parties, The letters and orations of Pogianus, published by 
Lagomarsini, seem, however, to leave the issue of the contest no longer doubtful. 
Of these letters, one informs us that three bishops were appointed by the sove reign 
pontiff to undertake the task, (Datwn est negotium a Po nti fice Mazimo tribus epis- 
copis.) Of the three dominieans already mentioned, two only had been raised to the 
episcopal dignity ; and hence a fourth person, at least, must have been adi led to their 
number, and associated in their labours. That four persons had been actually ape 
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Pius V.; we may therefore examine it with a view of ascertaining the 
authoritative exposition of the church of Rome on the subject of image 
worship and relics. In the exposition of the first commandment, « L 
am the Lord thy God; thou shalt not have strange gods before me; thou 
shalt not make to thyself a graven thing,” &e., the catechism xvi pro- 
ceeds: “In the exposition of this precept the faithful are also to be 
accurately taught, that the honour and veneration which the catholic 
church has always paid even to the bodies and ashes of the saints are 
not forbidden by this commandment. Irom the attestations of serip- 
ture we are justifie ‘din concluding that to honour the saints who sleep 
in the Lord, to invoke their intercession, and to venerate their sacred 
relies and ashes, far from diminishing, tends considerably to increase 
the glory of God, in proportion as the Christian’s hope is thus animated 
and fortified, This is a doctrine which is also supported by the autho- 
rity of the second Council of Nice, 787; the Council of Gangres, 375; 
and of Trent, 1563; and by the testimony of the Holy Fathers. And 
in order that the pastor may be better prepared to meet the objections 
of those who impugn this doctrine, he will appeal to the uniform prac- 
tice of Christians, as handed down by the apostles, and faithfully pre- 
served in the church of God, Another claim which the saints and 
their relics have to be invoked and honoured is that they earnestly 
importune God for our salvation, and oblain for us, by their interces- 
an, many favours and blessings. But what incredulity is there so 
obstinate but must yield to the evidence in support of the honour 
and invocation of the saints, which the wonders wrought al their 
tombs, flash upon the mind? = The blind see, the lame walk, the para- 
lyzed are invigorated, the dead raised to life, and evil demons are expelled 
from the bodies of men, ‘These are authentic facts, attested not, as 
frequently happens, by very grave persons, who have heard them from 
others; they are facts which rest on the ocular attestation of witnesses 


pointed by the Pontill! appears from the letter of Gratianus to Cardinal Commen- 
done— ad eam rem quatuor viros Pius delegit;” and after much research, Lago- 
marsini has discovered that this fourth person was Muzio Calini, archbishop of Zara, 
The erudite and accurate Viraboschi has arrived at the same conclusion,and expressly 
numbers Calini amongst the authors of the Trent Catechism. ‘The MS. notes, to 
which Largomarsini refers in proof of this opinion, mention, it is true, the names of 
Galesinus and Pogianus with that of Calini. DPogianus, it is universally acknow- 
ledged, had no share in the composition of the work ; and the passage, therefore, 
must have reference solely to its style. With this interpretation the mention of 
Calini does not contlict ; the orations delivered by him in the Council of Trent prove, 
that in elegance of Latinity he was little inferior to Pogianus himself; and the style, 
therefore, might have employed the labour of his pen, ‘The work was completed, 
a.d. 1564, (* Catechismum habemus jam absolutum,” &c. Letter of S. Charles Bor- 
romeo to Cardinal Hlosius, dated Dee. 27, 1564,) and when finished, was presented 
to Pius V., and was handed over by his holiness for revisal to a congregation, over 
which presided the profound and judicious Cardinal Sislet. ‘The style, according to 
ome, was finally retouched by Panlus Manutius ; according to others, and the opi- 
Hion is more probable, it owes this last improvement to the classie pen of Pogianus. 
The work was put to press under the vigilant eye of the laborious and elegant 
Van rutins, published by authority of Pius the Vifth, and by command of the Pontiff, 
anslated into the langu: ages of Tt: ily, France, Germany, and Poland, in accordance 


withthe tenour of the De ‘eree.”’—( Donovan's Preface to the Catechisin of the Council 
ol i ) 
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whose veracity is beyond all question ; and who will have the hardi- 
hood to deny that God can still work the same wonders by the holy 
ashes, the bones, and other relics of his saints* who are in glory?” 
The catechism proceeds to the second part of the first commandment, 
“* Thou shalt not make to thyself a graven thing, nor the likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, nor of those things 
which are in the waters under the earth; thou shalt not adore them nor 
serve them. This commandment does not prohibit the arts of paint- 
ing or sculpture. When the Almighty forbids the worship of strange 
gods, with a view to the utter extinction of all idolatry, he also pro- 
hibits the formation of an image of the Deity from brass or other 
materials ; but to represent the persons of the Holy Trinity by certain 
forms, under which they deigned to appear, is not to be deemed con- 
trary to religion or the law of God. To make and honour the images 
of our Lord, of his holy and virginal mother, and of the saints, all of 
whom appeared in human form, is not only not forbidden by this com- 
mandment, but has always been deemed a holy practice, and the surest 
indication of a mind impressed with gratitude towards them. But 
the pastor will not content him with shewing the lawfulness of the use 
of images in churches, and paying them religious respect ; he will shew 
that the uninterrupted observance of this practice up to the present 
time has been attended with great advantage to the faithful; as may 


*“ For this cause it is, says Dr. Brevint, that these relics are devoutly laid under 
their altars, and these are devoutly called upon, and zealously invoked ; insomuch, 
that you can hardly tell which of the two papists do pray to; whether the saint, as 
assistant to his relics, or the relics as nearly relating to the saints—‘ Sub altare Dei, 
&e.— O you, (whether saints or relics,) that are placed under God's altar, intercede for 
us.’ And if you make the least doubt of this, read the public office of the church— 
* De Consecratione Altaris ;* and by what this church solemnly prays in behalf of the 
very boxes, or shrines, see what you may hope of the relics.”” The oftice referred to 
is in the Pontificale, a portion of which I subjoin. In the office, ** De dedicatione 
Ecclesia.” the following rubric occurs :— Sané ser) ante diem dedicationis, Pontifex 
parat reliquias in altari consectando includendas, ponens cas in decenti et mundo 
vasculo, cum tribus granis thuris.” And again: “ Celebrundaque sunt vigilia ante re- 
liquias ipsas, et canendi nocturni, et matutine laudes, in honorem sanctorum, quorum 
reliquia sunt recondenda ; imagines vero, cruces, et alia, ipsa nocte remaneant in ecclesia 
consecranda.” Lime and sand were likewise to be prepared, and mortar provided, to 
cement the tomb in which the relics were to be deposited under the altar. On the 
day of the dedication—* Pontifex cum clero, et populo, accedit ad locum, ubi pridie 
reliquie posite fuerunt, et ihi incipit, et dicit voce submissa, cum clericis, septem psalmos, 
cum antiphona”—which follow accordingly. When the bishop proceeds to conse- 
crate the altar, (the choir having chanted an hymn relating to the saint whose relics 
are about to be deposited,) he offers up this prayer— Fuc nos, quesumus Domine, 
sanctorum tuorum tibi specialiter dedicata membra diqne contingere, quorum patrocinia 
cupimus incessanter habere.” The bishop then, having on his mitre, fills the thurible with 
incense, and a procession is made in the following order :—two acolytes, bearing wax 
lights ; then the cross; after these,the choir, chanting certain versicles ; then follow 
the priests, bearing the feretrum, or relique-bier, with the relies; and close by them 
the incense-bearer, perfuming with incense the relics without cessation ; and in this 
order they make the circuit of the church, the people following, and crying, ‘‘ Kyrie 
Eleison.” ‘The procession having returned to the altar, the relics are deposited under 
the altar, with the shrine, the bishop with the choir chanting, ‘* Sub altare Dei sedes 
accepistis Sancti Dei, interced te pro nobis ad Dominum Jesum Christum.” The stone 
having been placed on the tomb, and properly cemented, they proceed— Sub altare 
Domint, audivi voces occisorum dicentium, quare non defendis sanguinem nostrum? Et 
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be seen in the work of Damascene on Images,* and in the seventh 
Gien. Coun., being the 2nd of Nice. But as the enemy of mankind, 
by his wiles and deceits, seeks to pervert even the most holy institu- 
tions, should the faithful happen at all to offend in this particular, the 
pastor, in accordance with the decree of the Council of Trent, will 
inform the unlettered, and those who may be ignorant of the proper 
use of images, their purport and intent.” Itis necessary that I should 
add that, although the above exposition appears in a consecutive form, 
yet it is but a condensed statement of what the catechism contains 
on this head. Much that might elucidate its meaning is, for the 
sake of brevity, omitted. 
K. C, Harinerton, 
St. David's, Exeter, November 1, 1843. 


ON ACTS, XIII. 1, , 4 ie 


Sir,—It appears to be a common, if not the general opinion, that 
Acts, xiii. 2, 3, is to be understood as relating the consecration of Paul 
and Barnabas to the apostleship. For instance, Archdeacon Sinclair, 
in his very useful Questions Illustrating the Catechism,” (p. 54,) 
(ed, 1842,) seems to favour, if he does not actually adopt, that inter- 
pretation; which is decidedly embraced by Mr. Gladstone in his 
valuable work, “ Church Principles considered in their Results,”’ 
(p.210.) This notion, however, I conceive to be erroneous, and pro- 
pose, with your permission, to adduce my reasons for dissenting 
from it. 

In this inquiry we must commence with the proceedings of St. Paul 
immediately subsequent to his conversion, as they are recorded by St. 
Luke; since we know, from St. Paul’s own authority, (Gal. i. and ii.,) 
that the historian has preserved to us a part only of the apostle’s carly 
labours and travels. The conversion is given in Acts ix., after which 


acceperunt divinum responsum, adhue sustinete modicum tempus, donec impleatur numerus 


Jratrum vestrorum,” and close with the prayer following—* Deus, qui ea omnium coha- 


Bitai-ome sanctorum eternum majestati tua condis habitaculum, da edificationi tu@ ine 
crementa ca@lestia ; et prasta, ut quorum hic reliquias pio amore complectimur, eorum 
semper meritis adjuvemur.”—(Pontificale Romanum.) It will be remembered, that 
by a deeree of the second Council of Nice, a-p. 787, bishops were forbidden, on pain 
of deposition, to consecrate any church without relics. (See Fleury, a.v. 787.) 

* John of Damascus lived about the middle of the eighth century, during the 
great contest respecting the worship of images, and was strongly in favour of the view 
subsequently sanctioned by the second Nicene Council. ‘ He proves that the relics 
of saints ought to be reverenced. He would also have the images of saints, and of 
Christ, to be honoured, and believeth them to be very useful. He says, that this 
custom is established by an ancient tradition, and thereupon he quotes the fabulous 
Story of the image of Christ sent by Himself to King Abagarus,” (Dupin, cent, 8,) 
which is not saying much for his common sense, the story being this:—King Aba- 
garus sent a letter and a painter to Christ ; and the painter, not being able to look 
him in the face, much less to draw well his picture, because of the glorious light 
which dassled hie eyes, Christ took his own cloak, and, by applying it to his face, took 
nf copy of it, and sent it to Alagarus! And yet this is the author to whom the 
Tn nt Catechiem refers us, in support and for elucidation of the doctrine of Image- 
W orship and Relies : 
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we read, ver, 19, 20, « Then was Saul certain days with the disciples, 
which were at Damascus. And straightway he preached Christ in 
the synagogues, that he is the Son of God.” And, ver. 22, “ Saul in- 
creased the more in strength, and confounded the Jews which dwelt 
at Damascus, proving that this is very Christ.’’ And again, ver. 
26—29, after he had been compelled to fly from Damascus, “ When 
Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the dis- 
ciples; but they were all afraid of him, and believed not that he was 
a disciple. But Barnabas took him, and brought him to the apostles, 
and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord in the way, and 
that he had spoken to him, and how he had preached boldly at Da- 
mascus in the name of Jesus. And he was with them coming in and 
going out at Jerusalem. And he spake boldly in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and disputed against the Grecians.” In these passages 
no other ministerial acts of Saul are mentioned beyond the single one 
of preaching. If, therefore, we possessed no other guide for forming 
an opinion than the very brief narration of St. Luke, we might sup- 
pose it possible that the actual consecration of Saul and Barnabas had 
not yet taken place, although I must consider it not a probable sup- 
position ; but our case will strengthen as we proceed. 

The next quotation relating to our subject is from Acts, xi. 22—26: 
“Then tidings of’ (conversions at Antioch) “ came unto the ears of 
the church—in Jerusalem; and they sent forth Barnabas, that he 
should go as far as Antioch. Who, when he came,—exhorted them 
all,—for he was—full of the Holy Ghost and of feith ; and much people 
was added unto the Lord. Then departed Barnabas to ‘Tarsus, for to 
seek Saul; and—brought him to Antioch. And—a whole year they 
assembled themselves with the chureh, and taught much people.” 
‘The evidence in this passage requires some extended observations. 
We perceive that on intelligence arriving of the formation of a con- 
vregetion at Antioch, “ the church in Jerusalem,” governed indisput- 
ably by the apostles under the presidency of St. James, “ sent forth 
Barnabas” for their further instraction and confirmation ; precisely, if 
appears, In the same manner as, formerly on a similar occasion, 
« Peter and John’ had been “sent” to Samaria, (Acts, viii. 14, 15,) 
and whose proceedings there we follow in the rite of “ confirmation.” 
1 admit that here is no positive statement of the employment of Bar- 
nabas as an apostle; nevertheless, | conceive it very difficult to ima- 
gine that such fact is not implied, when we find him sent forth” for 
a special object by the authority which, we know, was accustomed to 
act in such cases; the office intrusted to him, too, being one which had 
previously been confided to apostles. Whatever spiritual character Bar- 
nabas might bear, that of Saul seems to have been the same, since Bar- 
nabas evidently associated him with himself; und when we read, “ that 
a Whole year they assembled themselves with the church (marg., or in 
the chureh) and taught much people,” coupling herewith the fact that 
Barnabas had been commissioned, apparently, to preside orer the 
church at Antioch, the conclusion surely must be, that Paul and Bar- 
nabas were already ordained, : 


And here [ would interpose some chronological remarks. Accord- 
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ing to the date given in the margin of our Bibles, the conversion of 
Saul occurred a.v. 35; the mission of Barnabas to Antioch, A.p. 42; 
and the circumstances related in the opening of Acts, xiii., ap. 45— 
that is, ten years after St. Paul from a persecutor had become a 
zealous Christian. Now, from all we know of his history and 
disposition, is it probable that so long a period intervened before he 
entered upon his apostolate? When, too, to the account of his con- 
version it is immediately subjoined, “ And straightway he preached 
Christ,—that he is the Son of God ?” (See also Gal. i. 16.) 

That the apostleship could not be conferred on Barnabas and Saul 
on their departure from Antioch will likewise, 1 think, appear from a 
consideration of the statements in Acts, xiii, 1—3, which tell us, that 
“there were in the church—at Antioch, certain prophets and teachers, 
as Barnabas, and Simeon—called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and 
Manaen,—and Saul.’ The persons named are all mentioned together, 
as being “ prophets and teachers ;” and Barnabas, one of the two spe- 
cially called by the Holy Ghost (ver. 2) stands first in the list, as ifhe 
might be the official superior; which, as I understand his original 
mission to Antioch, (Acts, xi. 22,) I conceive him to have been. If, 
then, such was the case, as no person can confer what he does not him- 
self possess, and there is not the slightest reason to believe that Simeon, 
Lucius, and Manaen, had been advanced to the dignity of apostles, 
what authority could they possess to consecrate any others to that 
character? True, the consecration, related in ver. 3, was performed 
by the direct command of the Holy Ghost; but as the Divine will 
would scarcely enjoin a violation of regular order, where its 
purposes can be obtained by adhering to that order, this circumstance 
surely rather confirms than invalidates my argument that Paul and 
Barnabas were ordained to the ministry previous to the period referred 
to in Acts, xiii, L—3. In 1 Cor, xii. 28, St. Paul writes, “ God hath 
set some in the church—first, apostles ; secondarily, prophets; thirdly, 
teachers,’ &c.; but I do not thence infer that Barnabas and Saul, as 
well as the others named by St. Luke, (Acts, xiii. 1,) must necessarily 
at that time have wanted apostolic authority ; because, in the first 
place, with regard to the former two I think it will appear, from the 
Whole evidence, that the presumption is on the other side; and, se- 
condly, St. Luke, like the other sacred historians, writes so concisely, 
and in such general terms, that it is scarcely safe to adduce his narra- 
tions (such as thut now in question) for the decision of controversy, 
by adopting the very closest and most precise meaning which his words 
will bear, Besides, St. Paul’s 1 Cor. was written about fifteen years 
alter the transactions at Antioch; when, very probably, it had been 
found expedient to introduce greater exactness than had before been 
used, in appropriating the appellations of those engaged in the minis- 
terial office, 

The testimonies hitherto produced, and the reasoning thereupon, 
apply to both Barnabas and Saul, principally, indeed, to the former. 
What remains concerns the latter almost solely. His Epistle to the 
Galatians he commences thus: “ Paul, an apostle, not of men, nei- 
ther by man (az’ dvOpwrwy due Ce dv Opwrov), but by Jesus Christ and 
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God the Father.” In ver. 12, he writes, “I neither received it (the 
Gospel) of man, neither was I taught it but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ ;’ and at ver. 15, &c., he proceeds, * When it pleased God, 
who separated me from my mother’s womb, and called me by his 
grace, to reveal his Son in me, that 1 might preach him among the 
heathen, immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood, neither 
went I up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles before me, but 
I went into Arabia, and returned again to Damascus. Then, alter 
three years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him 
fifteen days. But other of the apostles saw I none, save James the 
Lord’s brother. Now the things which I write unto you, behold, before 
God, I lie not. Afterward I came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, 
and was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea which were in 
| Christ; but they had heard only, that he which persecuted us in 
times past now preacheth the faith which once he destroyed.” Chap. 

ii. 1: * Then fourteen years after, 1 went up again to Jerusalem with 

Barnabas.” And in a subsequent part of this chapter St. Paul 
. strongly asserts both his equality with the other apostles, and their 
ion | acknowledgment of that equality; ver. 9 in particular, manifestly 
i § (as | conceive) affirming the recognition by “ James, Cephas, and 
in | John,” of the same ministerial authority in Paul and Barnabas, which 
a | themselves enjoyed. I have presumed that it can be no matter of 
/ debate, whether or not St. Paul, in the above long quotation, speaks 
a of travelling in his ministerial character. He positively states (chap. 
| i i i. 2:3) that he “ preached the faith; and we know from St. Luke 
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_ that when in “the regions of Syria and Cilicia,” and previous to 
/@ “going up to Jerusalem with Barnabas and ‘Titus ;” in his journeys 

; in Asia Minor most certainly; he had exercised the very highest 
| apostolic powers. And his language throughout the passage seemsclearly 
ii & to imply that he acted during the entire period alluded to in the same 
i character, and that character derived from the express “ revelation of 
Jesus Christ,” (chap. i. 12.) Now this relation by St. Paul of his 
first calling as an apostle, and the outline he gives of his early under- 


of takings in that office, distinctly, I contend, refer that calling to the 
a miraculous appearance of our Lord to him at his conversion. If 
\ 8 otherwise, how can we understand those peculiar and forcible expres- 
) | § sions, “ An apostle, noé of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ 


and God the Father’ ? and, “ When it pleased God to reveal his 
Son in me, immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood”? This, 
unquestionably, was an extraordinary calling; but the reality of it 
~ | was attested by the power conferred on the apostle of working mira- 
 &§ cles; and in no case can this departure from the ordinary rule of ap- 
pointment be drawn into a precedent, except when proof can be given 
of possessing a similar miraculous power, If, indeed, for the certainty 
of St. Paul's apostleship we relied entirely on the possession by him 
of this power, such evidence is available only, 1 acknowledge, as to 
the period after his mission from Antioch; but I cannot regard that 
deficiency as sufficient to outweigh all the other considerations which 
have been advanced in favour ofa much earlier consecration. The first 
miracle recorded of St. Paul is the punishment of Elyimas, (Acts, xiii. 
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9, 10, 11;) but it should be remembered that we know absolutely 
nothing of what oceurred, except that he “ preached Christ,’ during 
the ten years which elapsed between his conversion and his mission 
from Antioch. There is, however, good reason to believe, from St. 
Paul's own statement, that that period was very far from being spent 
by him in inactivity. Can any one imagine that those related in the 
Acts are the only instances in which the apostles, whether the eleven 
or those afterwards added to the number, exercised their power of 
working miracles ? 

I lay no stress upon the expression in Gal. i. 17: “ Neither went I 
up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles before me,” because, while 
St. Paul thereby claims the same and equal dignity with the original 
upostles, the words do not plainly and necessarily indicate the period 
of its attainment, although they certainly may fix it to that of his 
miraculous conversion. And here a brief notice of the apostle’s own 
account of that event should not be omitted. In his defence to the 
Jews after his apprehension at Jerusalem he clearly, though inciden- 
tally, includes himself among those who gave “ testimony concerning”’ 
the Lord Jesus, and mentions the mission to the Gentiles, for which 
he was designed, (Acts, xxii. 17—21.) But in his answer before 
Agrippa, (Acts, xxvi.,) he enters more closely into particulars, first 
stating (ver. 16, 17) his call to be “ a minister and a witness to the 
people and the Gentiles, unto whom Now I send thee ;” and then add- 
ing, (ver. 19, 20,) «* Whereupon I was not disobedient, but shewed 
first unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all 
Judea, and then to the Gentiles,’ &c. Now, if we may draw any 
conclusion from these expressions of the apostle, it certainly must be 
in conformity with what he wrote to the Galatians, that he considered 
his commission to be derived solely from the personal appointment of 
his Divine Master at his conversion, and that he acted upon that com- 
mission without delay, or any further authority received from other 
individuals. 

In two epistles of St. Paul, that, namely, to the Romans, and the 
first to the Corinthians, there is a peculiarity in the address, which 
may, perhaps, have some reference to the present subject. In both 
instances he styles himself “ «Ayros axderoXos ;”’ @ phraseology not em- 
ployed by himself elsewhere, nor by any other of the sacred writers. 
Our translators have rendered these words “ called (to be an) 
apostle ;” but surely the more correct signification is, “a called 
apostle.” And, without pretending to assert that such was actually 
the case, 1 would merely ask whether there is not some probability 
that St. Paul, in using this expression, might intend an allusion to 
his being specially called by the personal intervention of our Lord him- 
self, as the original twelve had been selected, and not admitted to the 
office by delegated authority, as Barnabas and others were ? 

The sum, then, of the argumentisthis. We find ( Acts, xi.22 —26) that 
not only “ much people was added unto the Lord,” by the ministration 
of Barnabas at Antioch, but he had been “ sent” thither by the church 
authorities at Jerusalem for a purpose for, and in the manner in, which 
apostles only—viz., Peter and John—had previously been employed, 
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(Acts, viii. 14, 15;) like whom at Samaria, Barnabas appears to have 
acted as head of the church at Antioch. We find (Acts, ix. 19, 20; 
xxii, 26—29) St. Paul “ straightway” after his conversion preaching 
at Damascus and Jerusalem; and again, (Acts, xi, 26,) with Barnabas 
at Antioch, without, so far as we are told, any other commission than 
that conferred at his conversion; his acts at Jerusalem being, it is 
declared, with the cognizance, and consequently with the approbation, 
of the other apostles; and he being, at Antioch, associated with Bar- 
nabas. We perceive that the consecration at Antioch occurred ten 
years after St. Paul’s conversion; and that we have no ground for 
supposing that “ Simeon, Lucius, and Manaen,” the “ prophets and 
teachers” named as being with Barnabas and Saul in the church at 
Antioch, possessed authority to ordain the latter two; nay, that Bar- 
nabas is so mentioned, as if he was (locally at least) the superior of 
the whole number. We find St. Paul describing his conversion (Acts, 
xxii. 17—21; xxvi. 16,17, 19, 20) as a call from our Lord to be 
“a minister and a witness to the people and the gentiles, unto whom 
Now J send thee ;” and affirming positively to the Galatians (i. 1, 12) that 
his apostleship and knowledge of the Gospel were received “ not of men, 
neither by man, but by revelation of Jesus ¢ hrist 7” and (ver, 15, &e.) that 
he exercised this commission without communication even with those 
“ who were apostles before him ;” all which clear and decided state- 
ments must be nullified by the hypothesis that the ordination of Bar- 
nabas and Saul dates from Acts, xiii. 3. Whether or not the case is 
proved, others must decide; but the conviction at which, from the 
above evidence, | have myself arrived, is this: that Barnabas must 
have borne the ministerial and apostolic character, if not earlier, yet 
certainly when he was “ sent forth” by “the church in Jerusalem” to 
Antioch ; that sending forth being a testimony of his hoiding (perhaps 
his actual receipt of ) a regular commission as an officer of the church, 
aud his subsequent proceedings at Antioch testifying his authority to 
act as an “ ambassador for Christ.” That the commission given to 
Saul on the road to Damascus by our Lord Jesus Christ in person 
superseded the necessity of any other ordination; and that Saul 
accordingly proceeded forthwith to act upon his commission, about 
ten yeurs before the circumstances related Acts, xiii, l—3, with as 
plenary authority as the eleven possessed ; who likewise, so far as 
our information extends, had only a verbal commission—i. e., given 
without the imposition of hands, with which they afterwards trans- 
mitted the sacred character. If this opinion be correct, it must follow 
that the “separation of Barnabas and Saul,” commanded by “the Holy 
Ghost,” (Acts, xiii. 2,) was, not the ordaining them to the ministerial 
or the apostolic office, but, the solemn consecration of them for A spE- 
CIAL Mission, ‘That mission was, we must recollect, to “ lengthen 
the cords’ of the church so as to embrace the Gentile world; the 
preaching of the Gospel hitherto having been, in great measure, confined 
to the Jews, notwithstanding the intimations already afforded that 
“ the middle wall of partition” was “ broken down” by the sacrifice 
on the cross. Also, in the fulfilment of this mission, the apostles were 
to adventure themselyes among people who were likely to be utterly 
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ignorant of the then recent wonderful occurrences in Judea, and who 
would hardly be favourably disposed, by any previous preparation, to 
listen to the teaching of the apostles. The occasion, therefore, might 
well demand a more than ordinary solemnity, both in dedicating the 
apostles to the undertaking to which they were called, and in implor- 
ing the Divine blessing upon that undertaking; which alone | con- 
ceive to have been the object of the service, performed by “ Simeon, 
Lucius, and Manaen,” towards “ Barnabas and Saul,” as recorded 
Acts, xi. 3. 

In conclusion, I would offer this general remark upon the mode of 
interpreting Scripture. It was manifestly not the Divine intention, in 
revealing the way of salvation to mankind, to render all the parti- 
culars of our duty clear to demonstration ; and for this evident reason, 
that we are, while on earth, to “ walk by faith, not by sight ;” which 
we could not do if no difficulties attended the knowledge of our several 
obligations. But though much of what is included in the Gospel 
scheme is thus open to dispute, yet assuredly the strait path of both 
belief and practice will seldom or never be missed by humility, sin- 
cerity, and freedom from prejudice, however frequently a deficiency 
in those important, those necessary, Christian qualities may occasion 
or perpetuate error. 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ARTHUR Hussey. 


THE CHANCEL OF RINGWOOD CHURCH. 


Kev, Sir,—Without claiming for the early English churches that 
exquisite beauty of detail for which the architecture of the age of 
Mdward the Third was remarkable, no one will question that some of 
our finer examples in that style possess a fascination peculiarly their 
own, present a combination of siugular symmetry and grace, and are 
designed upon the soundest principles of propriety and beauty. 

Such, for example, is the east end of the choir of Ely cathedral, the 
Lady Chapel of Hereford, the west front of Ripon, the private chapel 
in the archiepiscopal palace at Lambeth, and the ‘Temple church ; and 
in addition to these, and not unworthy, in many respects, to be placed 
side by side with them, is the chancel of Ringwood church, some ideas 
of which will be conveyed to your readers through the medium of the 
following brief description :— 

It would, I think, be difficult to produce a finer example of the 
architecture of the period, as carried out in an ordinary parish church. 
Although it has been visited with long-continued neglect, its walls 
coated with repeated layers of whitewash, and its windows many of 
them entirely darkened with numerous monuments and tablets of 
grotesque design, so that it has been robbed of much of its ancient 
beauty, yet in all essential respects it is still entire. In the midst of 
modern transformations, enough remains to carry back the thoughts 
and direct the mind of the ecclesiologist to earlier times, when its 
architectural glories were unspoiled by time, fanaticism, or bad taste ; 
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when pavement richly figured; walls elaborately frescoed; perhaps 
glass and roof richly stained and coloured—all lent their separate aid 
to complete the magic of the whole; and which, when combined with 
the gorgeous priestly vestments, the burning tapers, the clouds of in- 
cense, and all the multiplied yet imposing solemnities of the medieval 
church, must have produced a result to which we are now utter 
strangers. 

The church, of which this forms so beautiful a feature, is of spacious 
dimensions, with nave and aisles, transepts of good proportions, and a 
tower, battlemented at the top, rising at the intersection. In this 
tower are a fine ring of full-toned bells ; and there is every reason to 
believe, from the appearance presented by the upper masonry of the 
tower, that it was originally crowned by a lofty spire. ‘The general 
effect ‘of the church is much injured by its side galleries, which project 
into the nave before the pillars of support, and also by another, which, 
I regret to say, extends completely across the chancel arch, The win- 
dows, both in the north and south aisles, have been strangely meta- 
morphosed ; but in the transepts, two fine triple lancets still exist, 
designed with great beauty, and of admirable proportion, The bases 
alone remain; but from their situation, 1] have no doubt that originally 
detached Purbeck marble columns ran the whole height of the wine 
dows, connected by their capitals with the walls of the church, as is 
the case in the Temple. 

But I will not detain your readers longer upon the body of the 
church, my object being chie fly to describe the chancel. Originally 
it contained nineteen windows, eight on each side, and a fine triple 
lancet at the east end. The north and south walls may, indeed, be 
considered as two continuous series of openings ; a slender column of 
Purbeck marble being the only interval between the deep splays. 
Many ofthe openings are now blocked up; three on the north side 
by a ‘large monument with Roman details, belonging to the influential 
family of the Mills; one by a brick chimney running through the 
centre of the window; and the rest by tablets exhibiting the usual 
varieties of size and design. Of the sixteen windows, seven only are 
now open. ‘ 

About three feet from the east end a panelled skreen, seven or eight 
feet high, is erected, behind which, towards the south, is the vestry, 
and towards the north, a closet. In this north-east corner are a few 
ancient encaustic tiles, of several patterns, the only ones, as far as 1 
can learn, now remaining; but still sufficient to warrant the belief, 
that the whole of the chancel was at one time paved ip a similar 
manner. 

One cannot but lament the bad taste which could originally destroy 
the beauty of the east end by the erection of this unsightly skreen. T 
am, howev er, induced to hope that its days are numbered ; the pre- 
sent excellent vicar is anxious to demolish it; and I have no doubt 
that before long it will be removed, and the east window again fully 
exposed to view. 

The slender columns which divide the splays are the only ones in 
the chancel now remaining ; they are of Purbeck marble, and would 
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again have their beautiful effect were the whitewash removed. I may 
mention, that no trace can be discovered of there having ever been 
any reredos or altar skreen. It has been lately satisfactorily shewn by 
the Cambridge Camden Society, that these appendages to our 
churches, although very beautiful, are by no meaus necessary; and 
this example at Ringwood is one among many ancient examples 
which confirms their views. ‘The window is not much more than six 
feet from the fioor line. 

I have already said that the columns to the east window are the 
only ones which are left standing; in all the other windows the shafts 
are removed, and the capitals and bases alone remain; both these 
exhibit in their mouldings all the characteristics of the style so re- 
markable in form, so distinct from those of the succeeding period, and 
yet so rarely carried out in modern.revivals of early English; the 
splays are very deep, the windows themselves narrow, the glass in- 
serted within a few inches of the outside wall, peculiarities which we 
should do well to study, and imitate in all churches of this class, since 
the result is singularly pleasing and expressive. 

In the splay of the fourth light from the east on the south side of the 
chancel are traces of ornamental frescoes, painted in vermilion ; they 
consist of interlacing scrolls; and as it may be presumed that all the 
window splays were at one time enriched by this adornment, the effect 
must have been gorgeous in the extreme. 

The roof is arched, partly boarded, partly plastered ; evidently no 
trace of the original roof remains; the pitch, as shewn upon the tower 
wall, is much lower than it was, and no record has been preserved of 
the mode in which, in the days of its glory, this part of the building 
was finished. There is, however, every probability that it was deco- 
rated equally with the rest of the chancel, so as to carry on the har- 
mony and unity of the whole. 

A monumental brass, in memory of a priest, much defaced, with 
part of its canopy, and all its inscription and shields uptorn, still occu- 
pies its position on the floor; the hands are uplifted in prayer, the 
vestments are rich, especially the stole, which has depicted upon it, 
under ornamental canopies, several figures of saints ; and among others, 
one of St. George transfixing the dragon with a lance. On his shield 
is represented a triangle,with lines converging to the centre, an emblem 
of the Trinity, frequently seen in stained glass. 

The piscina appears to me very beautiful; it is provided with a 
double basin, a small column on each side, with fine capitals and base 
mouldings, and the arch above of graceful proportions. Much of its 
beauty arises from the depth it recedes into the wall. 

There is no appearance of any sedilia; they most probably were of 
wood, and have consequently been destroyed. 

By the imperfect description 1 have now given, your readers will 
have some idea of this once glorious place; while it is distressing to 
enter its hallowed precincts, and perceive the state to which it has 
been reduced, subjected to the rude treatment of one age after another, 
it is consoling yet to know, as I do, that the vicar of the parish is fully 
alive to the abominations that have been committed, and is anxious, 
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as far as lies in his power, to remove the unsightly excrescences that 
now disfigure its fair proportions, and gradually to carry on the work 
of restoration. 
I remain, Rey. Sir, yours obediently, 
FREDK. J. FRANCIS, 


SOME DIFFICULTIES OF THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM. 


Sirn,—Allow me to offer you a few observations on a subject which | 
cannot say I perfectly understand—a preface which you will think 
little likely to augur well for their value, and which I can only apolo- 
gize for by assuring you that they are not hasty and careless, but de- 
liberate, and the results of some consideration. 

It is too well known that there are in England large districts lament- 
ably destitute of spiritual superintendence, In almost all of these there 
is achurch of some kind or other, and one or perhaps two clergymen 
to officiate there ; and round its margin, or penetrating into its very 
midst, perhaps quite cutting it in two, other parishes exist, with 
churches more or less frequented by the parishioners of the above dis- 
trict. Beyond this they are entirely dependent on the pastoral care 
of one who holds an inaccessible position, or serves a church which 
will not afford any adequate accommodation to their numbers. I once 
had the care of such a parish, ‘The church would seat 800; the po- 
pulation was between five and six thousand; and I| have travelled 
twenty miles, as 1 reckoned it, and passed five, I think I may say 
seven churches in going to visit three parishioners. This, of course, 
was not a common case, but it was not a very extreme case. And 
the mode in which such large, irregularly-shaped parishes may have 
been originally formed, makes it obvious that nothing else could have 
been expected. ‘The mother church was probably endowed for his 
tenants by a lord whose property was co-extensive with and defined 
the bounds of the parish. Subsequently certain compact districts were 
taken out of this extent and made parochial, so that now an incum- 
bent may often have to pass through two or three other parishes to 
get at the outskirts of his own. 

Now, it would be too much of a truism to say how very advisable 
anew allotment of districts would be in such cases, nor to propose any 
method for facilitating this process and rendering it effectual. It is 
going forward as fast as means can be provided ; but, in the interim, 
it may be inquired whether every practicable facility is offered of ren- 
dering the existing clergy as useful as they might be under their pre- 
sent circumstances, The question suggested itself many years ago, 
from a very trivial incident. I was visiting at the house of A~—, 
the incumbent of a church. B——, who held an adjacent preferment, 
called upon him, and seemed grieved (for he spoke in a very proper 
temper) that so many of his flock left him and came to A y 
A was decidedly the better preacher of the two; and considering 
the popular notions on such matters, this was enough to account for 
the defection. But although A+— was a low churchman, he was a 
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very good man, and was very sorry to see anything likely to create 
uncomfortable feeling springing up in bis parish. In the course of 
time I was asked to take B ’s duty, and at A 's request re- 
solved to preach on the mutual obligations of priest and people, and 
the sin of forsaking the parish church for advantages supposed to 
exist in the neighbourhood, But what was my surprise on entering 
to find myself surrounded by A——’s parishioners. The cause, how- 
ever, Was obvious enough ; in this case the people had not above 200 
yards to walk. Had they come to A—— they would have had three 
miles. 

Now the doubts which were thus suggested may have taken some- 
thing like the following shape. What should be considered a sufficient 
cause for a parishioner to frequent the church of an adjacent parish ? 
Is it wise to dwell much in public upon a principle which we dare not 
carry out in practice? No doubt it is galling to an old and laborious 
priest if some young, showy orator comes and (whether innocent of 
any evil intention or not) lures away a considerable portion of his 
flock, And something, too, like a feud is established when some 
dying man solicits the consolation of the clergyman who has been 
his chosen instructor in health. lor a preacher cannot very well de- 
cline to visit in sickness any one to whom he has not declined to let 
a pew, although in doing so he must intrude into his neighbour's charge, 
and place himself in a false ecclesiastical position, But how is this 
vagrancy to be assailed by any man who dares not say, * It is crimi- 
nal to go to any church but that of your own parish ? and it is aless 
sin to stay away altogether than to frequent any other.” I fear it is 
saying nothing at all to say “It is not right to leave your parish 
church #f you can go to it without much inconvenience ; and in sick- 
ness it is right to prefer your minister’s counsel, if there is no particular 
binding between you and any other.” If it be replied that more 
than this might be said safely, that in five cases out of six where a 
parishioner quits his church for another, or a minister intrudes, or is 
requested to intrude himself into another's parish, there is some miser- 
able schismatical feeling at the bottom of it, in one quarter or other, 
I should say, very true ; but how strongly can the case be stated so as 
not to be obnoxious to some * modern instances” which would make 
its vindicator feel that he had overstated it. In a rural district, where 
the clergyman, if he takes pains, may, to a considerable extent, still 
work the parochial system, he may certainly speak very plainly on 
this matter. He may tell his people that he is their divinely appointed 
guardian; that in seeking another they were forsaking their own 
inercy, and have no right to expect a blessing, however fair appear- 
ances may be; but after all a parishioner will sometimes shew cause. 
One is deaf and goes to a church where he can hear, another is the 
parent of a young family, and with difficulty contrives to leave them 
for two hours, when attendance at the parish church would call for 
four; and what can the incumbent say ? 

In a town, however, a difficulty of another kind presents itself. In 
london, and many great cities, the poor have been civilly expelled 
irom the churches and chapels; and supposing a return of good feeling 
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towards the church, in the metropolis, there would be no room for 
any at the west end of town, and the unaccountably deserted condi- 
tion of many in the east, would immediately suggest to the poor man 
the direction in which he had best look. On the other hand, there 
seem to be a good many preliminaries necessary, and precautions 
taken, if we would have the rich believe that their right to go where 
they pay for sittings is questionable. And until the church opens 
wide her doors, and entreats them to take of the waters of life freely, 
that scarcely seems to be a doctrine “ profitable for these times.” 

II. Now doubtless the right way is to go on building and endowing 
churches, and endeavouring, if possible, to overtake the alarming de- 
ficiency which exists at present. Some part of the evil might be 
remedied by a very simple plan, which has been twice proposed in 
the pages of your magazine—an augmentation in the number of 
Sunday services in the same church, by which five, or even six, con- 
gregations might be assembled in the same building during the day, 
when necessary. The additional curates would soon form congrega- 
tions, and, in time, perhaps obtain new churches. At all events, 
something of the kind might be useful among the new arrangements, 
in which clergy are appointed to almost missionary stations without 
churches. And the toils of sermon making would, at the same time, 
be reduced, as two preachers would be amply sufficient for the whole, 
even if every service had a sermon. ‘The good attendance at many 
early communions shews that such opportunities would not be neglected, 
when there was a sufficient number of clergy to bring the duty of 
attending the church constantly before the poor; for that, of course, 
is the first step, where the habit of such attendance has been com- 
pletely broken up. But is there not another resource for the interim, 
which might add to the efficiency of the existing clergy ? 

We lament the want of a godly discipline, and we have need to do 
so; but might we not gain something by availing ourselves of present 
means, and to a certain extent legalizing that which is now a breach 
of it? Might there not, for instance, be some form in which a clergy- 
man might regularly sanction a parishioner, whose circumstances formed 
a just excuse for so doing, in going to some neighbouring church in- 
stead of his own. Some printed and established letter, regularly filled 
up, which should make the layman easy in his conscience, (if his con- 
science was sufficiently enlightened on this point to make him uneasy, ) 
and the clergyman whom he attends satisfied that he has not attracted 
him from one who is jealous at his departure, (1 use the word in its best 
sense,) and does not admit the necessity. Again, in cases of sickness, 
when a clergyman cannot be met with at a moment's notice, are there 
no means of making it right for the first called for to go, and if needful, 
administer the sacrament? As the case stands, some would refuse, 
others would go and write an apologetic note to the incumbent, and 
some, it is to be feared, would go, and either wilfully conceal the in- 
trusion or exult in it as a providential opportunity. Now might not 
this also be mended by having a formal printed notice, which he should 
always sign and forward to the incumbent whenever a clergyman 
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was induced to act in a parish not his own? If no answer was 
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returned, this would be equivalent to a sanction of his proceeding, pro 
hac vice, and a permission of his future visits ¢o the same individual. 
If an answer was returned—which, for the sake of peace, should be 
also an established and printed letter—it would run something in this 
wav: That A. has received the communication of B., and will im- 
mediately attend to the case himself. This would of course act as a 
direct withdrawal of the implied sanction, and should expose the in- 
truder to episcopal censure. 

These suggestions are crude enough, but the state of the church 
seems to be such as imperatively to require a regulation of the kind. 
Laws, to be respected, must be possible, and at present the parochial 
system is in such confusion as to take away every hope of re-establish- 
ing it in all its severe beauty. Is not any relaxation, then, which 
does not touch its principle, likely to be of any use in saving men who 
still love the church, and wish to do right, from condemning them- 
selves in things they cannot help practising. 

Perhaps some such official communication would be most beneficial 
to the clergy themselves, and would bring them into a more catholic 
frame of mind than some of them enjoy at present. ‘The priest who 
visits by stealth in his neighbour’s parish, however reasonable the 
excuse may be for his conduct, engenders in another, and fosters in 
his own breast, suspicions which may be groundless. Should he for- 
ward an official notice of the above kind, all this hesitation and doubt 
would be done away between them, and they would assume the posi- 
tion of allies. They would then be induced to think less of supposed 
differences, and that would be the first step towards removing any 
that might really exist. On the other hand, the minister would not 
be left in ignorance of any case requiring his attention, and there 
could be nothing offensive in his formal expression of his wish to 
bestow it personally. ‘The clergyman whose visits were first solicited, 
would be able both to shew that his absenting himself for the future 
arose not from any reluctance to take trouble, and point out to the 
layman the reasonableness of the arrangement, which taught him 
to look to his own for spiritual comfort and support. 


M. B. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION, 


Sik,—The little book about which your correspondent “ A.B.” re- 
quests information, (December Number, p. 661,) was written by 
Archbishop Williams, of York; it was printed in 1672, and may be 
seen in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


I am, Sir, your faithful servant, H.C. 
Lismore, Ireland. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Hierologus ; or, the Church Tourists. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. Burns. 


Tere is beauty in everything of Mr. Neale’s; and the writer, agree 
or disagree with him, is fain to acknowledge it, ‘This little volume 
describes in the way of conversation, and descants upon, many of the 
most interesting churches in England. It opened first on a passage 
which affords a favourable specimen of its texture :— 


“' Pal.—A story which I was lately hearing struck me much as bearing on 
this point. Itis, I believe, sufficiently well authenticated. In the time of Henry 
VIILL., but previously to the dissolution of religious houses, a certain hermit, 
who led a life of great holiness in Spain, was favoured with a vision: and he 
beheld a gallant ship, with her canvas full spread and swelling beneath a pro- 
pitious gale, cutting her way proudly through a sunny sea; and this, he was 
told, represented the English church. Suddenly, without apparent cause, the 
vessel began to sink; the waters rose over it higher and higher, till nothing 
remained in sight but the pennon of the main-mast. Long time he watched 
the scene, and still this little flag rode above the water, often all but swallowed 
up, never quite overwhelmed. Gradually the sea yielded up its prey; the good 
ship rose again, and rode over the billows with all its former majesty. So, 
he was informed, should it be with the church of England; it should lose for 
a time its glory, and seem all but destroyed from off the face of the earth ; but 
in the end should resume the fulness of its ancient splendour. ‘And when,’ 
he eagerly inquired, ‘shall this be?’ And the reply was, ‘ When the Faith 
shall be lost in Spain.’ Now, it is certainly a singular fact, that at this time, 
when a most unprecedented church movement is pervading every corner of our 
country, the Faith is being lost in Spain ; her monasteries have been dissolved, 
her church insulted, and many of her inhabitants are falling into infidelity, 
But why I mention this story is for the sake of allegorizing it still further. 
When the noble ship rose again from the deep, her tackling and the lighter 
parts of her shrouds first appeared ; and so, I believe, that when our church 
shall arise, her greater efforts will be preceded by a close attention to the more 
minute and seemingly unimportant directions of rubricks and canons."’—pp. 6, 7. 


The next sentence contains the sum and substance of its faults :~— 


Cath.—It is, at all events, an allowable and ingenious derivation of what I 
believe to be the truth. 

Is it the truth, then, that the Reformation, with all its errors and fol- 
lies,was an all-but sinking of the ship? Is it a truth that the ship was 
sailing well and gloriously when the storm fell upon it in any respect 
but its wealth and splendour? A clever song of Mr. Neale’s, com- 
posed on an oceasion which the actors will perhaps live to look back 
upon with regret, conveyed much the same kind of admiration for the 
good old times— 


“ When our church was a church indeed ;"’ 


and a return to what Mr. Neale anticipates—monasteries, and all 
the splendid and characteristic vestments “ which our clergy ought to 
wear, ay, and which before very long they will wear,” (p. 71,) seems 
to be pretty much his idea of a revival. 

Altogether it is a book full of poetical feeling and fascination ; but 
fostering that one false impression of the past, and that dream of resto- 
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ration for the future, expressed in the following lines, throughout. 
Such books are fast breaking up the unity and destroying the strength 
of the men who hold, and those who only telerate as better far than 





, x the opposite, such views as they advance :— 
ec |OU « Cath.—Oh, the good old times of England! Ere, in her evil day, 
ne : From their Holy Faith and their ancient rites her people fell away ; 
he When her gentlemen had hands to give, and her yeomen hearts to feel ; 
cell And they raised full many a bead-house, but never a bastile ; 
And the poor they honoured, for they knew that He, who for us bled, 
eS Had seldom, when He came on earth, whereon to lay his head ; 
on And by the poor man’s dying bed the Holy Pastor stood, 
ory ie To fortify the parting soul with that celestial food ; 
nit, i And in the mortal agony the Priest ye might yet behold, 
lhe fe Commending to his Father’s hands a sheep of His own fold; 
pro- 4 And, when the soul was fled from earth, the Church could do yet more ; 
was S For the Chaunting Priests came slow in front, and the Cross went on 
the 4a before ; 
ling “ And o’er the poor man’s pall they bade the sacred banner wave, 
hed : To teach her sons that Holy Church hath victory o’er the grave. 
wed = 
sood 4 “ But times and things are altered now; and Englishmen begin 
So, To class the beggar with the knave, and poverty with sin: 
>for ie We shut them up from tree and flower, and from the blessed sun ; 
; but 3 We tear in twain the hearts that God in wedlock had made one,— 
1en,” 4 The hearts that beat so faithfully, reposing side by side 
‘aith : For fifty years of weal and woe, from eve till morning tide ; 
ime, f No gentle Nun with her comfort sweet, no Friar standeth nigh, 
f our if With ghostly strength and holy love to close the poor man’s eye ; 
ved, ie Rut the corpse is thrown into the ground, when the prayers are hurried o’er, 
“il nd To rest in peace a little while, and then make way for more ! 
ther. ee 
ante s “We mourn not for our abbey-lands; e’en pass they as they may! 
urch = 


wee But we mourn because the tyrant found a richer spoil than they : 
more 7% 


re He cast away, as a thing defiled, the remembrance of the just; 
0,7. 


And the relics of our martyrs he scattered to the dust ; 
Yet two at least, in their holy shrines, escaped the spoiler’s hand, 
And 8, Cuthbert and S, Edward might alone redeem a land ! 





hat I 5 
a “ And still our Litanies ascend like incense, as before ; 

1 fol- 4 And still we hold the one full faith Nicwa taught of yore ; 
s And still our children, duly plunged in the baptismal flood, 


ee 4 ‘Of water and the Holy Ghost, are born the sons of Gop :’ 
spect 3 And still our solemn festivals from age to age endure ; 
com- 4 And wedded troth remains as firm, and wedded love as pure ; 
back | And many an earnest prayer ascends from many a hidden spot ; 
r the i And England’s Church is Catholick, though England's self be not ! 
4 England of Saints! The hour is nigh—far nigher may it be 
a Than yet I deem, albeit that day I may not live to see,— 
a When all thy commerce, all thy arts, and wealth, and power, and fame, 
dal & Shall melt away—at thy most need—like wax before the flame ; 


hae 


htto i Then shalt thou find thy truest strength thy martyrs’ prayers above ; 

> Chen shalt thou find thy truest wealth their holy deeds of love; 

And thy Church, awaking from Her sleep, come glorious forth at length, 
And in sight of angels and of men display her hidden strength : 

; but Again shall long processions sweep through Lincoln's minster pile ; 
resto- @ Again shall banner, cross, and cope gleam through the incensed aisle ; 


Vou, XXV.—Jan. 1844. V 
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66 NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


And the faithful dead shall claim their part in the Church’s thoughtful 
prayer, 

And the daily sacrifice to Gop be duly offered there ; 

And tierce, and nones, and matins, shall have each their holy lay ; 

And the Angelus at Compline shall sweetly close the day. 

England of saints! the peace will dawn—but not without the fight ; 

So, come the contest when it may—and Gop defend the right !” 





Eastern Romance. Arabian and other Tales. Small 8vo. 
The Redbreast. 12mo. From the German. 

The Bird’s Nest. 12mo. From the German. 

Romantic Fiction. Tales from the German. Small 8vo. 
Popular Tales and Legends, Square 12mo. 

Legends and Traditions. 12mo. All published by Burns. 


Mr. Burns has sent forth recently several children’s books, which 
parents will look into with interest. They are most beautifully 
printed and ornamented, and any one intending to spend a few shil- 
lings in a present for a child, taking one of them up, would say this is 
the very thing. There has been an overstrained attempt going on for 
many years to instil into the infant mind instruction and religion, but 
the imagination, so necessary a faculty to receive the impressions of 
faith, has been neglected. Old nursery rhymes became obsolete. 
Everything had a moral, or it was worthless; and you might go from 
shop to shop for half a day in London without procuring anything like 
a genuine copy of Mother Hubbard, or Jack the Giant Killer. Now 
no one can have watched the early developments of mind in children 
without noticing that craving after power, that love of the ideal, 
that keen sense of the ridiculous, which demands food just as the 
body requires aliment; the attempt to occupy the place of it 
with moral tales is, in fact, a failure. They are most valuable in 
their way ; they are most necessary for the purposes of sound moral 
training, but they do not serve as a substitute for the legends which 
have gone so much out of fashion. 

Very welcome, then, was the appearance of a volume of Arabian 
Nights, “ freed from those immoral and objectionable passages which 
render the originals unfit for general reading.” (Advertisement.) A 
child of seven years old seized with avidity on the volume, and began 
to read the story of Aladdin. Her first question shewed that the con- 
dition of some oriental slaves had been most unnecessarily expressed 
by the distinctive term; but she asked no question when the Princess 
Badroulboudour, after a single coy expression, consents to poison the 
African magician, Surely this passage should have gone with the 
corrupt and corrupting. There is a vignette of the young king of the 
Black Isles watching his queen and her lover, and another of the 
visit of the birds to Hassan, Passages like these sow the seeds of evil 
to mature youth. Eastern romance, then, is a disappointment : its 
genil, its palaces of gems, its stores of the awful and beautiful, its 
vague, supernatural agencies, its sustained interests, and (no small 
advantage where unreal things are concerned) its want of a moral, 
must still be inaccessible to those who are as watchful as they ought 
to be over their children, 
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There is an equal absence of judicious selection in “ Legends and 
Traditionary Stories.” It was the very worst feature of old tales, 
especially the old English comedies, that the devil acted a part at once 
conspicuous and ridiculous. Here the same mischief is again at work. 
« The Crookened Back,” one of Croker’s Lrish legends, presents him 
just in that character. Other of the tales may do so, but one is 
enough to shew that such accounts are not excluded on principle. It 
is a pity that the two excellent stories which follow, “ The Men of 
Gotham Fishing’ and “ John Dietrich,’ and the incomparable 
“ Rumpelstiltskin,”’ should be in such company. 

This has been dwelt on longer than it may seem to deserve, but it 
is really a matter of importance. We have recently seen Sunday- 
school children set to burn an image of the Devil, or “ Spirit of Evil,” 
as the performers called it, on an ecclesiastical festival. Is there no 
reason to fear that the habit of thought which suggested this outrage 
on every pious feeling may be at work in these elegant little books. 
Teach children, if you will, that there may be myriads of spiritual 
existences of which they can form no conception; let their mind 
expand among fabulous forms in the mountain and the caye, mature 
the sense of the supernatural, and smile at the sportiveness of elves 
and fairies; but, oh! keep alive upon a child the feeling that, while 
these are fictions, there is one awful reality whose name should never 
pass the lips in the hour of levity, who should be feared because he 
can kill the soul, and who stands only in connexion with sin and 
SOTTOW, 

The Vow of Helen over her Mother’s Grave, has been found 
fault with; but it is no very considerable blemish in a small volume 
of very good stories, called the “ Redbreast.” ‘The “ Bird’s Nest,” a 
similar fasciculus of tales from the German, is equally excellent. 
“ Popular ‘Tales and Legends” are quite of the character desirable 
ina nursery volume. ‘They come nearest to the conception of nur- 
sery tales above expressed, and indeed, leave little or nothing to be 
desired in them. “ The Grateful Beasts,” and several other stories are 
patterns, though they have a moral. 

It may be as well here to name to purchasers of Christmas gifts, 
a selection of Wordsworth’s poems, which has been just published, 
(Burns,) with every page encircled by a varied and fanciful border, 
apparently executed in glyphography. It is not an expensive book, 
ut tew could be more attractive to any youth able to appreciate 
either poetry or typographical execution. 





History of the Church of Scotland. By J. Stephen, Esq. Five Parts. 8vo. 
London, Lendrum. 


lais work has, for some time, been appearing in parts. A history de- 

mands a degree of investigation before it is possible to pronounce upon 

its merits, unless the defects are very glaring and palpable, which can 

“carcely be conducted in such a notice as space allows in these pages. 

( Onsiderable portions of it, however, have been read with some 

attention, and they appear to give an accurate view of the facts of 
F2 
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the age, in a very lively and interesting manner. Sometimes } Mr. S. 
appears to confound the corruptions with the essence of the Romish 
church to an extent to which many of his readers will hesitate to 
follow him; but, on the other hand, he writes in the spirit of a good 
churchman ; seems to have made good use of the pains which his recent 
predecessors have taken on the deeply interesting subject which he 
has applied himself to illustrate; and has not forgotten that powerlul 
aid, which does so much toward enabling a re ‘ader to appreciate the 
motives and characters of men, and ¢ give reality to the scenes they 
enacted—good portrait illustrations, 


es 


Israel’s Ordinances. A Letter to the Bishop of Jerusalem. By Charlotte 
Elizabeth. Small 8vo. Seeley. 

Kverysovy knows that Charlotte Elizabeth is a clever, piquant 

writer; but she has seldom produced anything more out of the com- 

mon way than this very curious letter. Its contents may be guessed 

from the mode in which the questions it discusses are proposed to 


Bishop Alexander. 


“Tn arecent number of the independent organ of your nation in England, 
‘The Voice of Jacob,’ | am referred to as having challenged the Bishop of 
Jerusalem. Had I indeed done so, your lordship might well smile at or re- 
prove my presumption, I did not o therwise challenge you than by referring 
to the fact of having made known to you by letter my view on one very im- 
portant subject, long before | was aware of the exis tence of an Anglo- Jewish 
press ; but two years more of prayerful consideration on that point, bring me 
to the conclusion that, without the unseemly boldness of challenging one at 
whose feet 1 might thankful to sit as a silent learner, | am imperatively 
called on to defend, as best | mi: ly, those views ;; andif I prefer the form of a 
letter to your lordship, it is because you, of all living men, are most likely to de- 
cide the matter, not theoreti ally, | yut practically. In your person, the Chris- 
tian church of the circumcision is once more planted on the height of Zion ; 
in your person, the reproach of seventeen centuries is there rolled away from 
the Israel. Call you what we will, my lord, you are a Jew, a circumcised 
Jew, and vour dear partner, the wife of yout bosom, is a Jewess, a descendant 
of Levi; your daughters who, under the Lord’s blessing, are growing up as 
the polish d corners of the temple, are Jowessc 3 also. Llere l pause : for | 
feel that something is wanting to complete the picture. My dear lord, bear 
with me w hile | respectfully and es ly put once more the query 


\W hy are not your sons also Jews ???— pp. 4, 5. 
“Now, [| would humbly, vet 7 assert, that we have no better warrant 
for demanding of the Jews, that in ac knowledging the Lord Jesus Christ as 


their Saviour, they should rial under foot the commandments given to 
P Pa ' ail : . , : 
their fathers, as a peculiar nation, than we have for requiring, either from Jew 


a } 
or Gent 7 the violation of that moral law which is universally acknowledged 
to be binding upon both.” p. 9. 


{ 
° ' 


Qf course , it is hot hikely that the writer would bind himself t 
‘1? hry } lod ’ 4 , } } n « | 
morace this ladys Views on this subject; but were he a Levite he 

} ° } . ° ie 
would give them a very full consideration. 


} ( il Sermons. 1} the Rev. i Montgomery. Svyvo. Baisler. 


FET on wn eR, } 

Puerke is no doubt that Mr, Mont if KOT! ry isaclever man. In this 
Volume Giere are passages of consideral le eloquence, many thoughts 
Well | uf, aba much good acvice, = "ig Huve, however, one sad de- 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


fect. The author is always kept in sight, and in some portions, not 
exactly in the attitude most men like to be seen. It is matter of noto- 
riety that the world has not admired Luther, and the booksellers are 
trying to get rid of it at half-price. Mr. M. cannot forgive the world 
fur this, and quietly leave posterity to redress his wrongs; so he 
preac hes reflective sermons against it after this manner. 


«And how rarely (except where the awe of sacred duty is paramount) the 
product of mind is ‘permitted to be judged on its own independent grounds. 
Rank, patronage, or critical partisanship, together with influences of a 
baser kind,—all in their turn operate on the transient awarders of that re- 
nown you so weakly pursue. And for one work of intellectual pretension 
which experiences the judgment of impartial truth and the analysis of cor- 
rect taste, a thousand are either left to languish in unappreciated excellence, 
or assailed by the sarcasm of the witling, and sneered at by the presumptions 
of the sour, or the vain. Remember, too, the thoughts which form the bright- 
ness of your soul, and fill your solitude with beauty, will gain no respect from 
those who will not take the trouble to discern the one, or have not the honesty 
to admit the other. Genius is not what all can appreciate; and success is a 
crime which disappointed emulation will seldom forgive. On all sides you 
will be encircled by rivalries, competitions, and dissenting voices. If you fail, 
you will be ridiculed ; if you succeed, detested : and if you persist in trying to 
become popular, reckon upon impediments and thwarting annoyances in every 
shape in which they can throng around you. Galled by jealousy and gan- 
crened by neglect, what a crowd of depreciators will you discover much of the 
literary world to be? And, with some noble exceptions, how rarely can we 
esteem those to whom the plural omnipotence of the anonymous ‘ we’ apper- 
tains; and behind whose protective shade insignificance may decry the excel- 
lence it cannot equal, and carp at the talents which it does not possess? And 
could you, when the pall of midnight gathers over the vast metropolis, be ad- 
mitted behind the darksome scene of reality, and there perceive, amid sad re- 
tirements and sullen abodes, how mind overwrought and health overtasked 
pursue the drudgework of incessant authorship, what a lesson would you read 
upon the w ords of Christ! ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation.’ ””"— 
pp. 88, 89. 


OF course people will laugh at preaching like this, The volume, 
however, contains better things: the following passage the omnipotent 
“we read with much pleasure — 


“But it has been observed, suggestions for that fellowship, or a sense of a 
still existing communion, might be awakened by a vivid recollection of our 
text, us bringing the life of depar fed souls to bear on that which the embodied lead. 
Now it must be granted, that a species of communion may be carried on, by 
the mere force of natural sentiment, in a way of association and memory, as 
rt related to the dead. For instance: the prospects on which they delighted to 
gaze ; the favourite rambles they were wont to take; the books they perused ; 
and the companions with whom they ‘took sweet counsel,’ in the Way to- 
wards Zion: influences like these will tell with thrilling power upon tem- 
peraments where imagination, as well as faith, is effective. To mourners of 
this kind, the departed are, in a figure, still present ; the dead vet alive. And 
in moods of high-raised emotion, eyes long sealed in death appear to gaze into 
their own; and in the seclusion of lonely walks, or in the hush of sacred hours, 
the tones of other days cause the chords of the unforgetting heart to vibrate, 
as if they were wafted from the lips of the living and the beloved! But to 
minds of a more subdued order, and where imagination is almost inactive, the 
fact that the dead saints yet ‘live unto the L ord,” suggests the reality of a 
communion in a far higher and more spiritual way. Let it be granted, then, 
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70 NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


that the church of Christ is essentially and organically onE Bopy, whether ou 
this sick Or on the oth cr side of the veil p And then it follows, that in }! - 
ciple, religion is the same religion, whether in poem subsisting in time, o1 
perfectly unfolded in eternity. It is here the living holy and the dead h 
become united ;—because ‘ the Lord the §| pirit,’ whether they be in the fh 

or out of it, is ever identical: and always ieap arting from the Almighty Heap 
of the church life, and holiness, and love, to every member of the myst cal 
corporation ;—considered as militant on earth, or as ‘ delivered from th 
burden of the flesh’ in the Hades of Christ. Come then, ye mourners, whi 
are tempt ed to wee pan d not be comforted ; ‘ let not your hearts be troubled ; 
ve believe in God, believe in Christ also,’— “who tells you the faithful are aliy 
with him, in conscious bliss for ever. And you may, however insensibly and 
mysteriously, still hold communion with them. Not only by praying over 
the ‘ promises exceedingly great and precious,’ which they once so gratefully 
perused. Nor by wors hipping in that church of your forefathers, where th \ 
worships ved. Nort by seer ng where they so often knelt and partook of ¢ the 
body and blood of Christ,’ in f llowship with you. Not only thus may ye in- 
deed perpetuate your communion in the Lord with the departed. but actual! 
and literally, whenever you ‘pray to your Father in secret ;’ whenever you 
invoke the Holy Ghost; whenever you bend your prostrate heart, and bow 
your submissive mind under the mercy-seat, your SPIRITUAL LiFe is at that 
moment in full and real communion with that which those who ‘live unto’ 
God in another state are enjoying, The difference is one of degrees, and not ol 
nature; for Jesus Christ is to the living and to the dead ‘the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever,’ both in this world and in the next.”—pp,. 300—302. 


“We quote it with the more pl asure, because it nay help to remove 
the narrow-minded mistake wl bles authors and their friends to 


i ‘) hich Cliat 
+} pe a 
cousole themselves under chastisement or ridicule by sup posing that i 


is their principles—not their productions—which are distasteful, Surely 
the writer of these notices 5 Illa admire the ingenuity of Mr. Penrose 
on the Atonement, or the poetry of Mr. Neale’s Hierologus, without 
adopting their sentiments or their conclusions. Most reviewers of 


books are book-writers: a fellow feeling generally induces them to say 

 : weed bye fore them, especially in those 
works which obviously require but a superficial examination. — ‘Those, 
Oli the otl er hand, which ; tr 


| 


Gewmabiad a CArTeCLUL Pperuds 


the best thev Can { all that is 


om their intelleetual power or research 
ul, are generally such as to repay the labour. 
It is only where there is much assumption, and attention boldly de- 
manded is ill repaid, that an author has aby reason to complain ol 


eee 


Remarks upon the Book of Psalms as Prophetic of the Messiah, Royal 12mo 


burns 

[nis work gives an outline of the meaning of each psalm, aceordit 

to the author's interpretation, which appears, from those which hav 
been exam 1, to be well and bri (ly represented, without any critical 
pretension. This is followed by a selection of passages in the New 
‘Testament, illustrating the doctrine or intention of the preceding ex- 
position often very appositely, ‘The work appears to promise useful 
ness, especially in the hands of those very many who read the Psaltes 
without the slightest notion of its scope and intention, The form i 


tractive, and the typographical execution beautiful. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Biblical Cabinet. Vol. XXXII. Small Svo. Hamilton and Adams. 


Tuts volume contains a translation of Rosenmiller on the Messianic 
Psalms, together with Hengstenberg’s introduetion to the whole book. 
The very names guarantee a large amount of philological lore and a 
prodigious array of conflicting opinions of German divines who have 
thought good to discuss this portion of Holy Scripture. ‘To an English 
churchinan, however, the volume is offensive to a degree. ‘The table 
of contents has a note accounting for the omission of Psalms xxi. 
and xl, since they “are not in Rosenmiuller’s opinion of a Messianic 
character.” The second, however, is admitted to be so, and in these 
words— That the Messiah is celebrated in it, the apostles Peter and 
Paul, and also the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, were fully 
persuaded : they all of them accommodate the song to him whom they 
preached as the true Messiah. But that Jesus, the Saviour, was pre- 
sent, as it were, to the mind of the poet when tbe psalm was com- 
posed, no one will believe who retlects without prejudice,” &e. 

Now, it is certainly to be wished, that when the erudition of a book 
vives it a claim upon the scholar’s attention, translators would let it 
alone. Seholars know how to use such aids; but the reader who has 
only learned Hebrew through an English medium can very rarely be 
one Whom a book like this is not likely to mislead. 

A Series of Compositions from the Liturgy. By J. Bell. 2 Nos. 4to. 

Longmans. 

Compositions are better judged of in outline than in any other 
mode, yet it is bringing a composition to a very severe test to present 
it thus nakedly. Incomparably the finest design is the entombment, 
the third in the second number, This is full of simplicity and gran- 
deur, ‘The two first illastrate the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. 
he last in the first series is an obvious plagiarism from Michael 
Angiolo, and by no. means successful. One bad fault is, a general 
leebleness in the faces, which seem as if they had been studied in 
almost every instance from the same model, The second number, 
however, is a decided improvement upon the first, in which the posi- 
tious are ill chosen, Sitting upon the heels, face to face, is not the 
attitude natural to devotion. 
a 
Th Parent’s School and College Guide ; or, Liber Scholasticus. Second edition. 
Rivingtons. 

Or the value of a book like this, compiled with any care or competence 
at all, it is needless to make a remark, This is a second and enlarged 
edition, a circumstance always in favour of accuracy in works of this 
kind, and considerable pains seem to have been taken in its come 
pilation. It is obviously impossible to ascertain in every case the 
actual payment made by each fellowship, scholarship, or exhibition, or 
He proportion it bears to the right of each beneficiary from the estates 
which yield it. However, very much is here done. Enough to guide 
‘ny parent, with sons intended for the learned professions, in the choice 
ol a residence, or the selection of a school ; as far at least as pecuniary 
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ln NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


inducements would influence them insuch matters. lor want of such 
knowledge, advantages of the utmost importance are daily overlooked. 





Sermons. By the Rev. b. Lucock. 12mo. Painter. 


Tnese discourses were delivered at St. John’s, in the Island of St, 
Croix, by the first resident pastor there. He writes— 


**On looking back to the first step which led to my appointment, it is with 
a vivid remembrance of the lively interest excited in the breast of the first 
Archdeacon of Antigua, the present Bishop of Barbadoes, by the fact that, 
though he found you ‘ as sheep having no shepherd,’ it was not as those who 
had * wandered through all the mountains,’ or strayed into other pastures ; but 
were feeding within your own fences, as well as circumstances could enable 
you, by keeping up your 
respectable lay readers _while thus your case clearly proved that the simple 
use of the liturgy, as far as it could be so used, must, by the great truths 
which it embodies, and the fervent devotion which it breathes, very much con- 
tribute to the preservation of ‘order and stedfastness of faith in Christ.’ 

“ And while | know that Bishop Coleridg e, as the first who afforded you 
episcopal privileges, will advert to his visits among you as some of his most 
pleasing recollections, I can equally assure myself, that you will follow him 
with a sense of high respect and your best wishes, in his retirement from a 
diocese, which, so much from his own exertions, had multiplied its insti- 
tutions, and swelled its importance, until, becoming more than one head could 
adequately watch over, it was found to furnish ample woik for three bishops.” 
—pp. i. wb. ty, 

The sermons are earnest and affectionate, but not altogether satis- 
factory in point of doctrine. 


Twelve Practical Sermons on the 


Holy Communion, by G. P. Ayliffe Poole, 
M.A. Small Svo. Burns., 


THERE is much both temperate and faithful in this small volume. 


A few questionable points, no doubt, present themselves, but nothing 
Perit. | ee ee 3 3 
offering reasonable grounds of offence, as far as the writer has seen. 


~——_—__ 


Australia. By the Rev. W. Pridden. Small Svo. Burns. 


Tus forms the twenty-sixth volume of the Mnglishman’s Library, 


and contains a summary of most of the inform: tion en h has reee hed 
us from that interesting land of which it professes to give an account 


It sustains the character of the scenes to which it belongs. 


ae ee 


Search after Proserpine, and other Poems. By Aubrey de Vere. Small Sve. 
Rivingtons. 


‘Tuts is not a book which it falls in with the design of these pages to 


notice, as it has no ecclesiastical bearing or allusion. The M; asque, 


however, Which forms its principal feature, is probab Ny the best poem 


the author has written, and is cert: unly very imaginative, 


mn 


Tales of the Town, By the Rev, W. Bellairs. Small 8vo. Burns. 


Henry Howarp, the first of the two tales which form the present 
volume, is a well-written story, 


the drift of which is to shew how a 





Sabbath-assembling together with the assistance of 
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youth was preserved from popery by the ‘Tracts for the Times. It 
contains some lively pictures of popular religionism somewhat in Mr. 
Paget's manner, and combines amusement with a ve ry fair per centage 
of instruction. 


MISCELLANEA. 


--—-- + 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE, DELIVERED AT HIS FIRST GENERAL 
VISITATION, IN JULY, 1845, BY ARCHDEACON SIR HERBERL 
OAKELEY, BART. M.A. 


“Tn arcldeaconry of Colchester affords sufficient proofs of the prevalence of 
this good spirit: and when I mention with peculiar distinction the churches 
of Messing, Bradfield, Great Chesterford, and Rivenhall, let it not be supposed 
that ] am unmindful of all that has been done on a smaller scale, but in the 
same spirit, in others which I have visited. In the three first cases specified, 
the buildings were formerly, I am told, of very ordinary character and ap- 
pearance: they are now, at least in their internal structure and decora- 
tions, models for imitation, attesting the active zeal and munificence of the 
several incumbents, and the honourable co-operation of their parishioners. 
The case of Rivenhall, where the church has been greatly improved and 
beautified, affords me an opportunity, which I gladly embrace, of acknowledg- 
ing the liberality, worthy of his station and character, displayed by the noble 
lord*® at whose expense the alterations have been made, and by whom, indeed, 
they were projected. Equally to be acknowledged is the prominent part taken 
by the Marquis of Bristol in the improvements at Chesterford, and the care 
bestowed by Mr. Wilkes upon the three churches with which he is connected, 
Wendon Lofts, Elmdon, and Great Chishall. The good examples which have 
been set in such instances are happily becoming more and more frequent. In 
all parts of the kingdom we hear now of lay impropriators, and patrons of 
benetices, and chief proprietors in parishes, who have proved themselves not 
insensible to the claim which the church has upon them for something more 
than what the law requires; who are not willing to subject themselves to the 
reproach of living in houses ‘ceiled with cedar and painted with vermilion,’ 
while oui walls and mean furniture distigure the house of God ; but take 
a lively pleasure in doing their utmost to make it beautiful as well as com- 
modious, ‘a fair place,’ and ‘ the joy’ of all who behold it.”—pp. 26, 27. 

‘* Much has been written of late on the subject of pews, and much has been 
done, I trust, in awakening public attention to the very serious evils occasioned 
by the present system of appropriation, or, | should rather say, by its abuses, 
The system itself is not only upheld by the strong, and, in some respects, 
reasonable feelings of those for whose accommodation it provides, but it has 
been recognised and sanctioned by our laws, ecclesiastical and civil, for many 
centuries ; and I confess I cannot concur inthe opinion that it would be wise, 
it it were possible, to abolish it entirely, and to insist upon open unappro- 
priated seats, nor yet to require that those which are appropriated should be 
Without doors, in all our churches. Itis not difficult to imagine cases—that 
ofa small country parish, for instance, where the congregation consists of the 
principal proprietor, his tenants, and the poor—it is not difficult, L say, to 
imagine this, and some other cases, in which no inconvenient consequences 
Would result even from the former of these plans: the same persons always 


* Lord Western. 
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74 MISCELLANEA. 


occupying the same seats, the members of each family unseparated, no dis- 
order, no dissatisfaction. This state of things has been actually brought about 
in some few places, and it is very pleasing to witness.* But in populous 
parishes, in congregations comprising every various orders and degrees of 


persons, and large numbers of each class, would it be possible, with open 
benches only, to provide a against fré quent confusion and contention for seats— 
to secure invariably that decent o der, and quiet, and freedom from interrup- 
tion which are ess ential in a place of worship—or to prevent, what | think 
would be an intolerable evil, the dispersion of families ? We may indeed wish, 
heartily wish, that none would enter into the house of God without casting 
away such unworthy feelings as are here supposed likely to actuate some- 
that ; all were mindful of th spirit of the injunction, ‘ Put ‘off thy shoes from off 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.’ We may wish 
that the Christian community were restored to such a state of godly simpli city 
that the ancient practice might be revived without any of the evil consequences 
which ] have mentioned. But is it wise to proceed is if this were actually 
the case? Or is it not rather the very mistake into which some of our friends 
in the church have fallen, in advocating an immediate return to ancient custom 
in this and some other matters, that they have overlooked, or too lightly re- 

arded, the changes which have taken place in the state of soclety—in manners, 
in habits, in feelings? But these are considerations which may well influenc 
our decision upon a question of this sort, lest while we are seeking to remov 
one evil we create others far greater; and when our church, in her commina- 
tion service, speaks of the restoration of the primitive discipline as a thing to 
be desired, but not attempted under existing circumstances, she points out to 
us a path of wisdom and sobriety, which we shall do well in other cases 
to follow. 

‘* But the abuses of the system deserve all the reprobation which has been 
applied to them, and for their removal, as opportunity may offer, we cannot 
too strenuously contend, They consist chiefly in the lavish consumption of 
space for the accommodation of the higher and middle el asses, and almost total 
inattention to the claims of the poor; the instances of large square pews, 
riginally, perhaps, appropriated to a numerous family, but frequently occupied 
yy only a single survivor; the permission given to individuals to raise thi 
sides of their pews (for the gratification, too often, of a pitiful desire of distine- 
tion) to the serious inconvenience of those who sit near them, and to the great 
distigurement ofthe church; an . the creation of facul/y-pews. ‘To this last evil 
an effectual check, we (rust ha sbeen given by the ecclesiastical commissioners 


rs 


of 1832. Those who. are in as will doubtless continue to act on their 


( 
} 
t 


recommendation, ‘that in future no faculties shall be granted, permanent! 

annexing to any messuage a pew in the church or chancel.’ And all the re 
abuses are capable of correction in the building of new churches or alteration 
of old ones, without intrenching on the system of fair appropriation. They 
iave been so corrected in those churches of the archdeaconry to which I 
have particularly alluded ; and I should say generally, that in refitting a 
church, if it is possible, through the non-existence or considerate abandonment 
of private rights (and where it is not possible it may be done in part), to adopt 
throughout the pleasing form of the ancient open seats, distinguishing thos« 
which are to be appropriated only by a very low 2 or (such as has been intro- 
duced at Chesterford, with the best effect), and allotting to large families two 


‘ 


of these rows of sittings in leu of the present ci pew, if, moreover, no 


ee - _——— —— — - —— ee 


distur ction is mad } etween ri h and pe ir, as to the most advantag ous post 
* In Stanmer Church, ddan tnt rebuilt re the Earl of Chichester, the Far] 
himself and his family sit on benches in a sort of ti sept, and the rest of the econ- 
egation on benches in the body. The = in of appropriated pews without doors 
has lately been adopted at St. Martin’s Church, Colchester, and, as 1 am told, with 


the best effect 









































MISCELLANEA, 


tion for hearing and joining in the service—the appropriated sittings, for in- 
stance, occupying the whole of one side of the church, and the unappropriated 
the whole of the other—such an arrangement combines everything that can be 
desired, Order is preserved ; the irregular and unsightly appearance of pews is 
cot rid of ; no space is lost ; and, above all, the equal right of the poor man is 
maintained, and no room left for that keen reproot of the apostle, which is so ob- 
viously and strikingly applicable to the present state of many of our churches: 

‘If there come unto your assembly a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, 
and there come in also a poor man in vile raiment; and ye have respect to 
him that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, sit thou here in a good 
place, and say to the poor, stand thou there, or sit here under my footstool, 
are ye not then partial in yourselves?” ‘The common people’ are still those 
who hear the words of Christ most ‘gladly ? what shall be said then of a 
system which drives them into distant corners, where they cannot ‘ hear,” or 
perhaps thrust them out altogether? We have the satisfaction, however, of 
knowing that in all the new churches built under the sanction of the commis- 
sioners, and in all those which are enlarged with the assistance of the in- 
valuable society formed for that purpose, a very ditferent system is insisted upon 
and observed. This system, it is hardly necessary for me to add, I shall follow 
in other cases also. he churchwardens who hear me are doubtless aware 
that before any alteration whatever can be lawfully made in a parish church, 
the concurrence of the ordinary must be obtained: and I certainly should 
refuse my consent to any plan of reconstruction in which all possible provision 
has not been made for the accommodation of the labouring class and poor. 


. e . . . . . . . . 


“ But you will bear with me, my reverend brethren, if in closing this address 
I earnestly call upon you to labour, wherever your influence may extend, for 
the promotion of peace. I do not mean—you will not suppose it—that the 
love of peace is to supersede the love of truth. I am not unmindful of the 
obligation which is laid upon us, to be ‘ ready with all faithful diligence to 
banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines, contrary to God's 
word :’ I do not forget the solemn promise we have made ‘ so to minister the 
doctrine and sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath com- 
manded, and as this church and realm’—this reformed church, and this pro- 
testant realm—‘ hath received the same ;’ and our consequent duty to guard 
with jealous and watchful care ‘that which is committed to our trust.’ That 
there is enough at the present moment to awaken such care I am quite pre- 
pared to admit. The religious movement to which you will understand me 
to be alluding, though in its early stage it produced much real good, in re- 
trieving principles which, as Bishop Horsley warned the clergy fifty years 
ago,” had been culpably lost sight of, has, 1 think, in its further progress 
occasioned just alarm, and brought forth evils, some of which must be acknow- 
ledged and deplored by the leaders themselves. Their sincerity is above all 
suspicion ; and they have disclaimed any approval of the extravagances into 
Which some of their followers have plunged; they have declared again and 
again that they are not a whit behind the most determined of their opponents 
in abjuring the errors which they have been supposed to favour; nay, that 
they conceive themselves to be indirectly attacking the pretensions of the 
Romish church in the most effectual manner. But, alas ! the ¢endenc 'y of some 
of the writings which they themselves have put forth, or countenanced, has 
not been the “less injurious because they did not perceive it; their near ap- 

ach to a forbidden territory has not been the less dangerous, because they 
‘ad bo intention that the confines should be passed.’’—pp. 30-—36. 
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See Charges to the Clergy of the Dioceses of St. David’s and Rochester. 
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CASE AND OPINION RESPECTING MR. EVERETT’S DEGREE. 


“ CASE. 


“In a convocation holden in the Theatre, Oxford, on the 28th of June, 1843, 
the vice-chancellor proposed the Hon. Edward Everett as a fit person to re- 
ceive the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 

“It had been publicly announced on the previous day that a proposition 
would be made in convocation for conferring the degree on Mr. Everett. 

“These honorary degrees are not conferred as ordinary degrees are, in con- 
gregation, but in convocation. 

‘The form under which the statutes recognise the grant of them is that of 
a dispensation :— 

** Tit. x., sec. 2, § 4.—* De materia dispensabili in qua convocationi dispen- 
sandi potestas permissi est. 

‘¢* Cum statutorum vigorem, modo privatis hominum commoditatibus, modo 
necessitatibus ipsorum attemperari quandoque expediat, consuevit V. Domus 
convocationis (penes quam est potestas statuta et decreta auderit) ex rationa- 
bili causa cum nonnullis dispensare.’ 

“ Then, in the list of dispensable matters, appears— 

*« «Si qui prelati, magnates, vel nobiles honoris causa Senatus Academicus 
intra academiam suscipere cupiant.’ 

“ And the statute concludes— 

‘* Et universim si qui alii fuerint casus, in quibus per statuta Universitatis 
dispensare non negatum est, quique discipline academice non repugnant; in 
iis ex necessaria et perurgenti aliqua causa (prius per Dominum Cancellarium, 
arbitris Vice-Cancellarii, Procuratorum, et Prefectorum permissa, et per ipsos 
vel eorundem majorem partem approbata in conventu ipsorem hebdomadali) 


_dispensationes in Domo Convocationis proponi licebit, et pro concessio haberi ; 


si Vice-Cancellarius, Procuratores, et major pars regentium et non regentium 
assensum prebuerint.’ 

“The holders of honorary degrees are expressly denied the right of voting 
in convocation, Tit. x., sec. 1, § 1; but in respect of other privileges, they do 
not appear to differ from those possessed of ordinary degrees. 

‘ The practice from time immemorial has been to proceed with them as 
with all other questions submitted to convocation, respecting which the statutes 
direct :— 

« Tit. x., sec. 1,§ 2, ‘Causa Convocationis per Vice-Cancellarium exposita, 
de negotiis propositis mature deliberent; et (pro natura negotii) vel scriptis 
per scrutinium, vel viva voce, velin aurem Procuratoris, vel denique per seces- 
sionem ad alteram partem Domas suffragia ferant.’ 

“* This statute has been invariably observed, the mode of proceeding in con- 
vocation being, without any previous exception on record, as follows :— 

“* The vice-chancellor, after proposing the question which is to be decided, 
addresses himself to the doctors in the words, ‘ Placetne vobis, Domini Doc- 
tores ?” and waits for their answer. He then addresses himself to the masters, 
*Placetne vobis, magistri?’ and waits their answer. If any one answers, 
‘Non Placet,’ the vice-chancellor puts the further question, ‘ Ecquis scruti- 
nium petit?’ and if the dissentient says ‘ Peto,’ the votes are collected accord- 
ing to the foregoing statute ; invariably ‘in aurem Procuratoris.’ 

** An instance can be proved of a person having been announced for an 
honorary D.C.L. degree, and of his name having been withdrawn by the vice- 
chancellor in consequence of notice being previously given by a few members 
of convocation of their intention to interpose their ‘ Non Placet.’ 

‘On the morning of the 28th of June, before the convocation was held, 
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reasons became known to many of the masters which made them object to the 
conferring of an honorary degree on Mr. Everett. 

“ Accordingly two of them called on the vice-chancellor, and endeavoured 
to induce him to withdraw Mr. Everett’s name. 

“ A deputation of four other masters also waited upon him, and represented 
to him the very general objections which prevailed among the masters to Mr. 
Everett’s proposed degree. 

“To one of the gentlemen who thus applied to him, the vice-chancellor 
said that he hoped he would not carry his opposition so far as to say ‘ Non 
placet’ in convocation, and to which he replied distinctly and positively that 
he should say ‘ Non placet.’ 

“ When the vice-chancellor met the doctors in procession, previous to enter- 
ing the theatre to open convocation, he told them that there were to be Non 
placets to Mr, Everett’s degree. 

‘Mr, Everett himself was made aware of the scruples of the dissentient 
masters, and deliberated as to withdrawing his name. 

‘From the moment of the vice-chancellor entering the theatre to the time 
of his dissolving the convocation, the noise made by the undergraduates (having 
no reference, however, to the subject of Mr. Everett’s degree) was so great, 
that the vice-chancellor’s voice could not be heard. Such a noise—so loud 
and so continuous—has not been heard in the theatre for thirty years. In 
consequence of the noise, more than half the business of the commemoration 
was omitted—such as the publication and the recitation of the prizes—and the 
vice-chancellor dissolved the convocation immediately after conferring the de- 

rees, 

“ But he did proceed with the degrees notwithstanding the uproar, and 
several members of convocation, who had placed themselves near him, watched 
his motions, (for they could hear nothing,) and, knowing when Mr. Everett’s 
degree was to be proposed, and, (by the vice-chancellor’s bow to the doctors 
and then to the masters,) when their consent was asked, immediately uttered, 
as loud as they could, * Non placet,’ and endeavoured, by signs and gesticula- 
tions, to convey their disapprobation to the vice-chancellor. They are ready 
to take oath that their ‘ Non placet’ was uttered at the proper time, and there 
is evidence to prove that it was heard at its proper time on the Bench of the 
Doctors immediately adjoining the vice-chancellor’s seat. The vice-chancellor 
was not observed to say ‘ Ecquis scrutinium petit ” as he should have done, ac- 
cording to universal custom, but proceeded, to all appearance, as if he had not 
heard the ‘ Non places.’ 

‘* [lowever, two masters, in a very short time, demanded a scrutiny, and 
went to a person immediately under the vice-chancellor, and signified to him 
their wish that the vice-chancellor should be informed of their demand, as they 
could not be certain of making themselves heard from the area. The vice- 
chancellor, after he had despatched the bedells, and before Mr. Everett came 
into the theatre, was made aware that a scrutiny had been demanded, and, 
nevertheless, conferred the degree on Mr. Everett in the usual form, which 
was, ‘ Auctoritate med et tolius Universitatis.’ 

“Your opinion is requested whether, under the circumstances here stated, 
the grant of the degree in question is valid in law?” 

The following is the opinion :— 

“ We are clearly of opinion that, under the circumstances here stated, the 
grant of the degree in question was invalid. It was the duty of the vice- 
chancellor, as the presiding officer of the convocation, to take care that the 
proceedings were conducted with such regularity and order as would have 
afforded those persons who were entitled to vote the opportunity of expressing 
their opinions and giving their votes in the usual manner. The scrutiny which 

was demanded ought to have been allowed ; and if the noise was so great as to 
prevent the demand from being heard, we think that the vice-chancellor should 
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have adjourned the meeting, or have adopted such other measures as were 
necessary to stop the confusion, and enable him to know what was passing. 
As the irregularity of these proceedings was inconsistent alike with the general 
rules which are applicable to the meetings of all corporate bodies, and with 
the statutes and customs of the University, which regulate the meetings of 
convocation, we are of opinion that the degree is a nullity, and that Mr. 
Everett cannot lawfully assume the rank of Doctor of Civil Law of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

“ Firzroy Ketty. 

“ James R. Hope. 


“ Temple, Nov. 2 * EpwarD BapeLy. 





MEMORIAL TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON FROM THE PARISH- 
IONERS OF ILFORD, AND CORRESPONDENCE THEREUPON, 


“ To the Right Rev. Father in God, Charles James, Lord Bishop of London. 


‘©The Memorial of the undersigned inhabitants of Great Ilford, in the 
county of Essex, in the diocese of London, members of the Protestant 
Established Church of England : 

“ Humbly sheweth,—That your memorialists have for some time past viewed 
with the deepest pain and alarm the departure of the present vicar and curate 
of this parish from the simple but impressive manner in which, during the in- 
cumbency of their late vicar, divine service was performed in the parish 
church, and the introduction in its stead of novel forms and ceremonies, the 
use of which appears to your memorialists to savour strongly of the super- 
stitious customs of the church of Rome, and to be calculated to lead the mind 
to dwell upon the forms rather than upon the essentials of true religion. 

*« That without adverting to the introduction of the weekly offertory further 
than to observe, that it is strongly objected to by a very large majority of the 
congregation, and that the sums collected are in consequence extremely trifling 
and insignificant, your memorialists beg to draw your lordship’s attention to 
the following practices, on the part of the vicar and the curate, but more par- 
ticularly the latter, and which have occasioned great uneasiness to your me- 
morialists—namely, the frequent change of position whilst in the reading desk, 
the habit of repeating the creed, the litany, and other prayers, with the back 
to the congregation, and the kneeling in front of the communion table when 
the plates are placed upon it, before the prayer for the church militant. 

“ That your memorialists feel also that the custom of abruptly quitting the 
pulpit at the conclusion of the sermon, without a prayer, and on sacrament 
Sundays of dismissing tle non-communicants without a blessing, ought to be 
discontinued. 

** That your memorialists would not have attached so much importance to 
the introduction of these new forms and ceremon‘es into the church service 
had they not been accompanied by a great change in the doctrines preached in 
the church, and if the sermons there delivered had not, as it appears to your 
memorialists, for the most part a strong leaning to the principles of the church 
of Rome, more particularly one that was preached on the 16th of July last by 
the curate in the presence of the vicar. 

‘* That this sermon, which was delivered immediately before the celebration 
of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, induced several persons who had in- 
tended to communicate to leave the church without doing so. 

‘‘ That about a month ago the curate was observed to cross himself as he 
approached the communion table. That being a few days afterwards asked, 
in the presence of the vicar, whether such was the case, he admitted that it 
was his custom to do so. That no objection was made by the vicar to the 
practice, and that on the following Sunday the curate again crossed himself in 
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the presence of the vicar, and that on Sunday the 17th ult. (the vicar being 
then absent) the curate, on approaching the communion table, in a most marked 
and emphatic manner bowed and crossed himself; that several of the congre- 
gation, feeling deeply scandalised by the popish practice, on the conclusion of 
the communion service left the church. 

« That this circumstance, following as it has the changes that have been 
made in performing divine service, and in the doctrines preached in their 
church, has created a general and deeply-rooted feeling of alarm throughout 
the parish, an apprehension that further changes are meditated, and that an 
attempt will be made before long to bring the church of England again into 
communion with that of Rome, and to restore those errors and superstitions 
from which the labours and blood of the reformers emancipated the country. 

« That although the curate of this parish has declared that he will not again 
wound the feelings of the congregation by crossing himself as he approaches 
the communion table, he still maintains the propriety of the acts, and as the 
vicar, in answer to the private applications that have been made to him, has 
refused to return to the accustomed manner of performing divine service with- 
out your lordship’s order, your memorialists are under the necessity of laying 
the foregoing statement before your lordship, in the confident hope that you 
will cause searching and impartial inquiry to be made into the practices ob- 
served and the doctrines preached during the present year in the parish church 
of Great Ilford—that you will restore to the inhabitants their accustomed sim- 
plicity of worship, and by your kind and pastoral interposition, quiet the minds 
and consciences of a congregation deeply attached to the principles of the re- 
formed church. 

“ And your memorialists will, &c.” 


On the 24th of October, by appointment, a deputation of parishioners waited 
on the bishop, who promised to give his opinion in writing on the subject, and 
on the 2nd of November last the following communication was received by the 
vicar, and a copy by the parishioners :— 

“ Fulham, Nov. 2, 1843. 

“ My dear Sir,—I have received a memorial signed by the churchwardens 
and seventy-three of the parishioners of Great Ilford, complaining of the intro- 
duction of novel forms and ceremonies, the use of which appears to them to 
savour strongly of the superstitious customs of the church of Rome. They 
state that ‘ without adverting to the introduction of the weekly offertory, fur- 
ther than to observe, that it is strongly objected to by a very large majority of 
the congregation, and that the sums collected are in consequence extremely 
trifling and insignificant,’ they beg to draw my attention to the following prac- 
tices on the part both of the vicar and his curate, but more particularly the 
latter, which have occasioned great uneasiness to the memorialists, namely— 
the frequent change of position while in the reading desk ; the habit of repeat- 
ing the creed, the litany, and other prayers, with the back to the congregation, 
and the kneeling in front of the communion table, when the plates are placed 
upon it, before the prayer for the church militant. They feel also ‘that the 
custom of abruptly quitting the pulpit at the conclusion of the sermon without 
a prayer, and on sacrament Sundays of dismissing the non-communicants 
Without a blessing, ought to be discontinued.’ They state ‘that they would 
not have attached so much importance to the introduction of these new forms 
and ceremonies into the church service, had they not been accompanied by a 
great change in the doctrines preached in their church, and if the sermons de- 
livered there had not, as it appears to them, for the most part a strong leaning 
to the principles of the church of Rome, more particularly one that was 
pr ached on the 16th of July last by the curate, in the presence of the vicar; 
that this sermon, which was delivered immediately before the celebration of 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, induced several persons who had intended 
to communicate to leave the church without doing so; that about a month ago 
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the curate was observed to cross himself as he approached the communion 
table ; that being a few days afterwards asked in the presence of the vicar if 
such was the case, he admitted that it was his custom to do so,’ (I suppose in 
private, for it does not appear that he had been ever seen to do it before ;) * that 
no objection was made by the vicar to the practice ; and that on the following 
Sunday the curate again crossed himself in the presence of the vicar, and that 
on Sunday, the 17th ult., (the vicar being then absent,) the curate, on ap- 
proaching the communion table, in a most marked and emphatic manner, 
bowed and crossed himself; that several of the congregation, feeling deeply 
scandalised by this popish practice, on the conclusion of the communion ser- 
vice rose and left the church; that this circumstance, following as it has the 
changes that have been made in performing divine service, and in the doctrines 
preached in their church, has created a general and deeply-seated feeling of 
alarm throughout the parish, and apprehension that further changes are 
meditated, and that an attempt will be made before long to bring the charch of 
England again into communion with the church of Rome; that although the 
curate has declared that he will not again wound the feelings of the congrega- 
tion by crossing himself as he approaches the communion table, he still main- 
tains the propriety of the act. The memorialists conclude by expressing ‘a 
confident hope that I will cause a searching and impartial inquiry to be made 
into the practices observed and the doctrines preached during the present year 
in the parish church of Great Ilford, and restore to them their accustomed 
simplicity of worship.’ 

‘« Before I enter upon a consideration of the particular heads of complaint 
recited in the memorial, | think it right to state in few words the principles 
which I enforced in my Charge delivered to the clergy of this diocese in 1842, 
as those which, in my judgment, ought to regulate their course of proceeding 
with respect to the performance of public worship. 

* TL consider that we are bound by a very clear and precise obligation to 
observe the directions of the rubric, and nothing which I have read or heard 
since the delivery of my Charge has in any degree changed my opinion as to 
that obligation—an opinion which I expressed to the clergy of the diocese of 
Chester, in 1825, in language not less strong than that which I addressed to 
the clergy of this diocese in 1842. At the same time I admit, as I then stated, 
that ‘ it may call for the exercise of a sound discretion on their part in certain 
cases as to the time and mode of bringing about an entire conformity of their 
practice with the letter of the law.’ 

“ ] may, perhaps, not think myself bound to exact that entire conformity 
from all the clergy, without any reference to the peculiar circumstances of 
their respective parishes in certain cases, but I still think that when the clergy 
themselves feel it to be their duty to pay to the church’s injunctions the 
obedience which they have distinctly promised, it is impossible for me, con- 
sistently with my duty, to interpose any obstacles, or to offer any objections to 
its being done. I made this statement in my charge, with a special reference 
to the administration of public baptism, to the reading of the offertory 
sentences, and of the prayer for the church militant and to the observance of 
those days which the church has appointed to be kept holy. I may here 
observe, with reapect to the prayer for the church militant (the use of which 
on Sundays when there is no communion has been discontinued in some of 
our larger metropolitan parishes only during the last few years, and the 
reading of which adds not more than three or four minutes to the length of 
the service) that it embodies a virtual protest against one of the erroneous 
practices of the church of Rome, inasmuch as the old form of praying for the 
dead, retained in the first liturgy of King Edward VI., was omitted in the 
second, and the words ‘ militant here on earth,’ were added in the prefix, as 
Dr. Cardwell observes, ‘ to shew that the church not only did not practise 
intercession for the dead, but even carefully excluded it,’ So that in not 
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using that prayer we omit not only a very touching remembrance of departed 
saints, but an implied caution against praying for them. | stated further in 
my Charge, (an opinion which | am not disposed to retract,) that the clergy 
are also bound to observe the canons of the church in the celebration of 
divine worship, where it is practicable, and that they are at liberty to observe 
such customs as are recommended, though not enjoined, in the canons, and 
such as have been established by immemorial and general usage, and are 
conducive to the ends of decency and edification. But 1 added a caution to 
them not to introduce practices which are neither recommended by our 
church nor sanctioned by general custom, as being likely to throw discredit 
upon those decent ceremonies and expressive forms which are intended to 
enliven the devotion of those who are engaged in the service of God, and to 
do honour to his holy name; and even though these practices may be of 
undoubted antiquity, yet not being recognised by our own church, they are 
not, | observed, to be used by its ministers; and I quoted the caution given 
by Bishop Jeremy ‘Taylor, ‘ Let no minister of a parish introduce any 
ceremonies, rites, or gestures, which are not commanded by the church or 
established by law.’ The principles, then, which | asserted as being those 
which, in my opinion, ought to regulate the conduct of the clergy in the 
externals of public worship, were briefly these :—Obedience to the plain letter 
of the law where practicable ; an observance of godly customs long and gene- 
rally prevailing in the church, but no innovation properly so called; and 
these principles I still think to be just in themselves, and to furnish a safe 
ground whereon to take our stand in resisting the introduction of unauthorized 
novelties. Having thus reminded you of the leading features of the advice [| 
ventured to give the clergy of this diocese on the occasion of my late visita- 
tion on the subject of their public ministrations, | now proceed to the par- 
ticular subjects of complaint specified in the memorial. 

‘And first, as to ‘ the frequent change of position while in the reading- 
desk, and the habit of repeating the Creed and the Litany, and other prayers, 
with the back to the congregation ;’ I think that in performing divine service 
the clergy should not practise any change of position which is not directed 
by the rubric or canons, or sanctioned by long-established custom. 

““ With respect to a difference of position in reading the prayers and the 
lessons, the rubric directs that the lessons shall be read, ‘he that readeth so 
standing and turning himself as that he may best be heard ef all such as are 
present.’ From which it may, probably, though not certainly, be inferred, that 
he is to stand in a different position while reading the lessons from that which 
he occupied in reading the prayers. This was the opinion of the bishops at 
the Savoy Conference, and | have suggested in my Charge, as a convenient 
arrangement, the placing of the reading desk so that the officiating minister 
may look to the south whilst reading the prayers, and towards the west 
while reading the lessons. It is a long-established and very general prac- 
tice for the people to turn towards the east while repeating the Creed, and 
I co not think that any clergyman can reasonably be blamed for doing it. 
At all events it can hardly be termed innovation. I think that in parish 
churches the ministers should repeat the Litany in the reading desk, and in 
the same position as when reading the praye's. 

“ The next practice complained of is, ‘ the kneeling in front of the com- 
munion-table when the plates are placed upon it, before the prayer for the 
church militant.’ L apprehend that our church does not intend that either 
clergy or people should kneel, except in prayer, or confession, or communion. 

“The prayer which pertains to the placing of the alms and oblations upon 
the communion table is the prayer for the church militant, in which special 
reference is made to that act; | think, therefore, that the direction, ‘ shall 
humbly present and place it (the basin) upon the holy table,’ does not mean 
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that the minister should do so kneeling, and I advise you to discontinue the 
practice. 
“* The memorialists object ‘ to the custom of abruptly quitting the pulpit at 
the conclusion of the sermon without a prayer.’ But this practice, with re- 
spect to the morning sermon, [ consider to be in conformity with the rubric. 
The prayer which should follow the sermon is that for the church militant. 
They think that the practice of dismissing ‘ the non-communicants on sacra- 
ment Sundays without a blessing ought to be discontinued.’ Strictly speak- 
ing, the non-communicants are not dismissed at all. Those who intend to 
communicate are invited to draw near, but those who do not are not commanded 
to leave the church, In King Edward’s first Liturgy it is ordered that after 
the offertory, ‘ So many as shall be partakers of the holy communion shall 
tarry still in the quire, or in some convenient place near ‘the quire,’ and ¢ all 
others that mind not to receive the holy communion shall depart out of the 
quire, except the minister and clerks.’ The present practice, which is, no 
doubt, of ancient date, is for the non-communicants to quit the church before 
the offertory, or, as is the case in some churches, immediately after the prayer 
for the church militant. The rubric does not provide for any prayer of 
benediction immediately before their so departing; but it has been hitherto 
customary in most churches for the priest to anticipate the blessing which is 
afterwards repeated at the conclusion of the communion service, or to recite a 
second time the concluding prayer of the morning and evening service, from 
2 Cor. xiii. 14; and, although | have no authority to require that this should 
be done, | certainly think that there is something abrupt and harsh in suffer- 
ing a large part of the congregation to depart without any benediction. 

‘ T now proceed to notice the statement, that your curate was observed on 
one occasion to cross himself as he approached the communion table ; that in 
conversation he defended the practice; and that, on two following Sundays, 
once in your presence and once when you were absent, he repeated the ges- 
ture, and the second time in a marked and emphatic manner. I cannot help 
expressing a wish that you had interfered in the first instance when this ges- 
ture was noticed, and expressed your disapproval of it in the most decided 
manner. This is just one of the cases before alluded to, in which the intro- 
duction of unauthorized ceremonies throws discredit and suspicion upon those 
which are in themselves free from objection, for the memorialists say, that 
they would not have attached much importance to the introduction of certain 
other new forms into the church service, but that this circumstance of the 
curate’s crossing himself, following as it did the changes in the mode of per- 
forming divine service, and, as it is alleged, in the doctrines preached in their 
church, has created a general feeling of alarm throughout the parish. I do not 
wonder that it awakened feelings of surprise and displeasure, although I do 
not think that the indiscretion of a single curate need have led your parish- 
toners to fear that ‘an attempt would be made before long to bring che 
church of England again into communion with the church of Rome.’ The 
indiscretion itself [ feel myself bound to censure in a marked manner, The 
use of the sign of the cross, in any part of the church service, except in bap- 
tism, I consider to be tacitly forbidden by the church. There is no doubt 
that it was used by the early Christians upon almost all occasions of a reli- 
gious character, but it was afterwards greatly abused by the church of Rome, 
under the notion of its possessing a divine virtue, and it was, therefore, 
wisely discontinued at the first reformation of our Liturgy, except in bap- 
tism, the Eucharist, and confirmation, where it was retained as an outward 
expression of faith in a crucified Saviour, 

** But the use of the sign in the Eucharist and confirmation was discontinued 
at the revision of the liturgy in 1551, and it was afterwards thought necessary 
to justify and explain the use of it even in baptism, in the 30th canon referred 
to in the rubric, at the end of the office of public baptism. 
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“ Jt is evident that the marked and emphatic discontinuance of the practice 
in all other parts of divine service is equivalent to a prohibition, and I con- 
sider the introduction of it, as in the case before us, to be nothing less than 
the revival of a popish practice. 

‘‘] have now to enter upon a subject of greater importance than any of 
those which have yet been mentioned. The memorialists allege that there has 
been ‘ a great change in the doctrines preached in their church, and that the 
sermons delivered there have had for the most part a strong leaning to the 
principles of the church of Rome, more particularly one that was preached 
on the 16th of July last, by the curate, in the presence of the vicar.’ No 
other particular sermon having been specified as containing objectionable 
doctrine, I must wait for further evidence before I give credit to the assertion 
that the sermons delivered there have had for the most part a strong leaning 
to the principles of the church of Rome. The sermon preached on the 16th 
July I have read, and although | do not find that it contains any doctrine which 
is absolutely contrary to that of the church of England, | am not surprised 
that it gave offence to many of those who heard it. A part of the true doctrine 
of the sacrament of the Lord’s supper is insisted upon with so much emphasis 
as to make it appear to be the only important, or, at least, the most important 
part. The presence of the Lord’s body in the holy Eucharist is asserted in 
such terms, that ordinary hearers would almost unavoidably have supposed 
the preacher to maintain the erroneous doctrine of a‘ corporal’ presence, in 
contravention of the plain and unequivocal declaration of the church, that 
‘there is not any corporal presence of Christ’s natural body and blood,’ and 
‘that the natural body and blood of our Saviour Christ are in heaven, and not 
here, it being against the truth of Christ’s natural body to be at one time in 
more places than one.’ Bishop Ridley, it is true, as quoted in the sermon, 
uses the expression ‘ that in the sacrament is the very true and natural body 
and blood of Christ. I confess Christ’s natural body to be the sacrament 
indeed by spirit and grace.’ These words, ‘ by spirit and grace,’ qualify the 
strong expression of ‘ Christ’s natural body and blood,’ but the qualification 
was not likely to be understood by an ordinary congregation, if, indeed, it be 
intelligible at all, and in order to avoid the interpretation which was likely 
to be put upon that expression, the preacher should have proceeded with his 
quotation :—‘ In the sacrament of the altar is the natural body of Christ 
vere et realiter, indeed and really, for spiritually, by grace and efficacy; for so 
worthy receiver receiveth the very true body of Christ. But if you mean every 
really and indeed, so that thereby you would include a lively and a moveable 
body, under the forms of bread and wine, then, in that sense, is not Christ’s 
body in the sacrament really and indeed?’ What Bishop Ridley meant by the 
words ‘ by spirit and grace,’ appears from one of his answers to Smith, in the dis- 
putation at Oxford, (p. 222, Ed. 1843,) * Christ took his flesh with him, after 
the true and corporal substance of his body and flesh; again, he left the 
same in mystery to the faithful in that supper, to be received after a spiritual 
communication, and by grace. Neither is the same received in the supper 
only, but also at other times, by hearing the gospel and by faith.’ 

‘* The sermon appears to me to be deficient in not pointing out the differ- 
ence between a real, though spiritual presence of Christ in the Eucharist, 
Which the church of England holds, and his corporal presence, which she 
denies. But whether it be justly chargeable with this fault or not, there can 
be no question as to the impropriety of introducing into it a distinct allusion 
to the unhappy disputes which have been occasioned by Dr. Pusey's recent 
sermon, and of the want of charity and modesty evinced by the preacher in 
speaking of those who have censured that sermon as ‘ the church’s enemies, 
from whose malice the holy life and profound learning of its author could not 
shield him.’ Such language, in my opinion, would have been, under any 
circumstances, presumptuous and uncharitable; but when used by a young 
Clergyman in the pulpit, it is particularly deserving of censure. 
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‘ T am not surprised that the sermon in question should have given great 
offence, nor that many persons should have been scandalised by Mr. Bed- 
ford’s crossing himself, but I am much concerned at their having so far for- 
gotten what was due to the honour of God and of his house, as to manifest 
their displeasure by quitting the church before the conclusion of the service, 
Such a proceeding | cannot but regard as insulting, not only to their ap- 
pointed teacher, but the church of which they are members, and as being 
inconsistent with those feelings of devotion, lowliness, and charity, which are 
indispensable qualifications for the profitable performance of acts of common 
worship. 

“ | have already stated my opinion upon this point, to a deputation of your 
parishioners, upon the occasion of presenting to me the memorial. 

‘‘[ earnestly hope that this expression of my sentiments may have the 
effect of preventing the introduction of unauthorized practices on the one side, 
and, on the other, of leading the memorialists to take a just view of the obliga- 
tions and rights of the clergy, and of the duty incumbent upon themselves to 
acquiesce in the plain and positive injunctions of a church, the order of whose 
services is equally removed from superstitious formality, and from that naked 
meagreness Which is calculated neither to express nor to encourage deep de- 
votional feeling. Believe me, my dear Sir, your faithful friend and servant, 


(Signed) “C.J. Lonpon. 
“The Rev. Folliott Baugh.” 


** Fulham, Nov. 23. 

“ My dear Sir,— Upon the subject of the weekly offertory I have expressed 
my opinion so distinctly in the letter which I addressed to the clergy of 
London and its neighbourhood on the 8th of June last, that I have little to 
add in the way of explanation. I stated that the question of collecting alms 
at the offertory when there was no communion was one which I left to the 
discretion of the clergy; that I should rejoice to see the time when the state 
of the church should be such as to make a weekly offertory practicable, but 
that such, I feared, was far from being the case at present, and that I could 
not venture to do more than recommend the clergy to adopt that mode of col- 
lecting when charity sermons were preached for specific objects. 

‘* | have no doubt but that the clergy are authorized by the rubric to have 
a weekly offertory. This is made abundantly clear by the rubric, which 
directs certain ‘ collects to be read after the offertory when there is no com- 
munion. 1am therefore not at liberty, | conceive, to forbid it. But it is not 
so clear to me that they are absolutely required to follow that practice, and it 
therefore becomes a question of discretion whether to do so or not. Many 
of the clergy have established the custom in their own churches without 
difficulty, and with the happiest results. It has been strongly recommended 
by more than one bishop; and if the opinion of a well-informed and sober- 
minded layman is entitled to consideration, the objectors to this practice would 
do well to read an admirable chapter upon it in Mr. Markland’s valuable 
publication, ‘ Remarks upon English Churches.’ 

* It is not a little observable that those persons who most strongly object 
to the weekly offertory are to be found, not amongst the poorer classes, who 
on that, as on many other occasions, cheerfully contribute, according to the 
measure of their scanty means, to objects which concern the glory of God 
and the good of his church, but amongst the comparatively rich; this has 
been remarkably exemplified in the parish of Leigh, in Essex, the population 
of which consists of about 1200 persons, chiefly employed in fishing, where 
the weekly offertory and almsboxes produced in the year 1841 a sum of 142/., 
while in the metropolitan parishes, where, unhappily, there are hardly any 
poor persons in the congregations, an outcry is raised against an offertory 
collection, even upon special and rare occasions. i 

“ Yet, after all, notwithstanding the apparent intention of the church, and 
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the undeniable propriety and advantage of a weekly offertory, 1 am not pre- 
pared to advise the clergy to restore it all at once where a strong objection to 
it is entertained by a large part of their congregations, I should rejoice to see 
that restoration, but I do not think that the clergy are so clearly bound to it as to 
make it their duty to restore it at all hazards ; and I must, therefore, leave it to 
them to judge of the comparative advantage and disadvantage of attempting it, 
and to act accordingly. If I myself were a parochial clergyman, and found the 
feelings of my most respectable parishioners to be strongly opposed to it, I do not 
think that I should all at once introduce a weekly offertory; but I should 
certainly endeavour, by a kind and careful explanation of the grounds upon 
which it may be recommended, to remove their misapprehensions and preju- 
dices, and to prepare them for the revival, in due time, of a godly custom, 
which, as Mr. Robertson has well remarked in his useful work on conforming 
to the Liturgy, ‘ would be a great means of teaching our people some things 
which are now little thought of. It would lead them to enlarge the measurcs 
of their liberality, and to consider that their gifts are given to God, a truth from 
the forgetfulness of which modern almsgiving is sadly stinted and corrupted.’ 

“ But in the present instance, the question relates not to the introduction of 
a weekly offertory, but to its continuance after it has been some time practised. 

“It appears that nearly a year has elapsed since you first established a 
weekly offertory in your church, during which time no remonstrance has been 
addressed to me; and in the memorial recently presented to me it is only in- 
cidentally alluded to in the following words : ‘ Without adverting to the intro- 
duction of the weekly offertory further than to observe that it is strongly 
objected to by a very large majority of the congregation, and that the sums 
collected are, in consequence, extremely small and trifling, your memorialists,’ 
&e. And certainly, whatever objections there may be to this practice, it can- 
not with any truth be said, as is said of other observances, to ‘ savour strongly 
of the superstitious customs of the church of Rome,’ nor to be calculated to 
lead the mind to dwell upon the forms rather than the essentials of religion, 
inasmuch as it is admirably adapted to lead the mind to dwell upon that cha- 
rity which is one great essential of ‘ true religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father.’ In determining the question whether under these circumstances 
it will be proper for you to discontinue the weekly offertory at the expiration 
of so long a time from its revival in your church, something may perhaps de- 
pend upon the manner in which objections have been urged upon you, whether 
in the form of reasons calmly adduced in a charitable spirit of meekness and 
of consideration for your views of the duty incumbent on you, or in the shape 
of threats, designed to intimidate rather than persuade you. | cannot advise 
you to do that from fear which you would not feel yourself at liberty to do 
from a tender regard to the scruples of some of your parishioners, allowance 
being made for a want of due information on their part, and for the apprehen- 
sions which have been awakened by real innovations, and transferred to those 
changes which do not deserve that name. 

“Upon the whole, I cannot say, without a personal knowledge of all the 
circumstances of the case, whether, if 1 were in your place, should discontinue 
the weekly offertory or not. 

“I feel, however, no hesitation in advising that whenever a collection is 
made in the church, it should be made during the reading of the offertory sen- 
tences, in the manner prescribed by the rubric, according to the recommenda- 
tion given in my pastoral letters to the clergy in the years 1842-3, 

“TI have received a letter from Mr. Graves, one of the gentlemen who com- 
posed the deputation appointed to place in my hands the memorial before 
alluded to, informing me that he has been requested by them to solicit 
my directions — first, as te the weekly offertory, and, secondly, as to 
the credence table, the removal of which, he says, is very generally desired. 
I'he former subject 1 have sufficiently discussed. With regard to the 
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second, as the memorial contained no allusion to it, although it was men- 
tioned in conversation by some members of the deputation, and as I con- 
sidered it to be of very little importance, I did not touch upon it in my 
last letter. It is certainly true that no such article of church furniture ts 
recognised by the rubric or canons, although it was used in some of our 
churches in the early part of the 17th century, not without complaints of inno- 
vation ; and it may be questioned whether a clergyman has authority to place 
a table of this sort near the communion table, without the consent of the 
churchwardens or of the bishop. But as the minister celebrating the holy 
communion is explicitly directed ‘ to place upon the table so much bread and 
wine as he shall think sufficient,’ immediately after the offertory, (a direction 
not so generally observed as it ought to be,) he must take it from some other 
table near at hand, or go into the vestry to bring it, or have it brought to him 
by the churchwardens, or by some officer appointed for that purpose. _ 

“In my judgment, the question of using this credence, or prothesis, is very 
much a question of convenience and decency ; but seeing that, although it was 
used in the early church, it is certainly not authorized by our own, | should 
not introduce it if I found that it gave general offence. But then the church- 
wardens should remember to make provision for the decent bringing of the 
clements from the vestry at the time appointed by the rubric for their being 
placed by the priest upon the table. 

* Believe me, my dear sir, yours faithfully, C, J. Lonvon. 

“To the Rev. Folliott Baugh.” 
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SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOCIETY. 
(Irom the Edinburgh Evening Courant.) 


Tue annual general meeting of this society was held in the Hopetoun Rooms, 
on Wednesday, the 6th December. The chair was taken at two o’clock by 
the Bishop of Glasgow, who was attended on the platform by a great number 
of the laity and gentry of the episcopal communion. 

The secretary then read the report, which was the fifth since the formation 
of the society, and, on the whole, gave a favourable view of its success. ‘The 
objects on which the expenditure for the current year had been chiefly made 
were as follow :— 


- & ~& 
For increase of clerical incomes under 801. . . . 924 0 O 
Thirteen schools . . eT ye ee 6 ee eS 


Aiding building funds of chapels. oS anf 
Bibles and prayer-books for distribution among the 
poorer members of the church, and for the 
ee ee oe ee ae ee ee ee ee eee ee 
An additional distribution for increase of clerical 
incomes, Without reference tothe minimumof80/. 100 0 O 


35 0 O 





Retired clergymen’s support . . . . . . . 100 0 O 
Episcopal fund for clergy on their list . . . . 315 0 O 
£1817 0 0 





THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 
Quren’s Letrer.—The following papers have just been issued :— 
“ Lambeth Palace, Nov.10, 1843. 


“ Rey. Sir,~—In obedience to the commands of her Majesty, I require you 
to read from the desk in your church or chapel the Queen’s Letter (a copy of 
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which I have caused to be transmitted to you) on the Sunday next after the 
receipt thereof, or on such following Sunday before the first day of June next 
as you may judge most favourable to the purpose, immediately after the morn- 
ing or evening prayers.* 

‘You are also desired to cause the Queen’s Letter to be read in every place 
of worship belonging to the established church in your parish, (if there be any 
besides the parish church,) and to communicate this letter to the minister or 
ministers thereof. 

“ The great advantage derived to the children of the poor, and through them 
to the country at large, from the operations of the society thus recommended, 
has been fully shewn by experience; the exigencies of the present time de- 
mand redoubled exertion; and as the ability of this institution to prosecute its 
useful designs must depend on the means which may be placed at its cisposal, 
I trust that on this occasion you will earnestly exhort your parishioners to 
liberality by a discourse from the pulpit, and will also assist the parish officers 
in making collections at the dwellings of the several inhabitants. 

“* Relying upon your zealous exertions in so good a cause, and praying God 
to prosper in your hands this pious and charitable work, | 

‘| remain, your affectionate brother, W, Cantuar, 

“ N.B. You are desired, as soon as may be after the collection, to remit the 
amount to the treasurer of the society, in the accompanying letter, filled up 
according to the directions.” 

“Vicroria R. 

“ Most Rev. Father in God, our right trusty and right entirely beloved 
councillor, we greet you well,—Whereas the Incorporated National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the principles of the Established 
Church throughout England and Wales have, by their petition, humbly repre- 
sented unto us, that the president and governors of the society have now, 
during a period of thirty-two years, zealously and perseveringly laboured to 
carry into effect the great work for which they were incorporated, and have 
expended, either in the extension or improvement of popular education, the 
whole of the resources entrusted to their disposal, either by the munificence of 
the sovereign or the liberality of the public : 

“ That the produce of the collections made under authority of the royal letters 
which have for some time past been triennially granted on their petition has 
been exclusively expended in promoting the erection of school-rooms perma- 
nently secured for the education of the children of the poor, while the other 
resources of the society have been chiefly appropriated to maintain its model 
schools and training institutions : 

“That the general principles upon which the society has conducted its 
operations have now received the sanction of the legislature, as well as the 
approbation of our subjects at large: 

‘That the plan upon which the society has always acted of promoting local 
contributions, by granting moderate sums of money to aid in the erection of 
school-rooms, has been adopted by our government in distributing the grants 
voted by parliament in furtherance of national education; and that, with 
respect to the approval and co-operation of the people in general, it will be 
sufficient to observe, that the number of children attending schools in imme- 
diate connexion and correspondence with the society amounted in 1813 to 
40,484 ; in 1837, when the last return was made, to 597,911, and is now esti- 
mated at 700,000; the whole number of children in attendance at church 
schools being considerably above a million : 

‘That the parliamentary grants before adverted to, so far from superseding 
or even lessening the necessity for a renewed appeal on the part of the society 
to the liberality of the nation, have, on the contrary, augmented to a great 
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extent the demands for assistance from its funds; that applications for grants 
of money towards enabling parties to fulfil the conditions required by the 
Committee of Council on Education have gradually increased; and that the 
parliamentary bounty could not continue to produce the same benefits which 
it has hitherto done, unless an institution such as the National Society existed 
with the power of succouring the most destitute places, and thereby qualifying 
them to claim the encouragement offered by the legislature for the building of 
new school-rooms : 

“That the great progress which has been made in extending education 
among the poor renders more desirable than ever the adoption of effective 
measures for its improvement ; that for this purpose the society will continue 
to maintain its Central Schools for boys, for girls, and for infants, will con- 
tribute towards the support of young men bound as apprentices to the master ; 
will support its establishments for instructing and training young persons of 
cither sex, as well as adults, to be teachers; and give aid towards the expense 
of organizing, and, if necessary, inspecting schools, so that the most improved 
methods of teaching may be speedily and effectually spread throughout the 
country : 

“ That the model schools and training establishments of the society will be 
maintained out of its ordinary resources ; but that to provide the larger funds 
required for building schools, and carrying on the other operations above ad- 
verted to, great additional resources are indispensable : 

* The president and governors of the society, therefore, earnestly pray that 
we will be graciously pleased, by issuing our royal letters directing collections 
to be made throughout England and Wales in aid of the funds of the society, 
to place in their hands the means of prosecuting effectually the great national! 
work for which it was incorporated, so that at length the poor in every parish 
throughout the kingdom may have the opportunity afforded them of obtaining 
for their children the inestimable blessing of a sound Christian education. 

“We, taking the premises into our royal consideration, and being always 
ready to give the best encouragement and countenance to undertakings which 
tend so much to the promotion of piety and of our holy religion, are graciously 
pleased to condescend to their request ; and do hereby direct you, that these 
our letters be communicated to the several suffragan bishops within your pro- 
vince, expressly requiring you and them to take care that publication be made 
hereof on such Sunday, and in such places within your and their respective 
dioceses, as you and the said bishops shall appoint ; and that upon this occa- 
sion the ministers in each parish do eflectually excite their parishioners to a 
liberal contribution, whose benevolence towards carrying on the said charitable 
work shall be collected the week following at their respective dwellings by the 
churchwardens or overseers of the poor in each parish: and the ministers of 
the several parishes are to cause the sums so collected to be paid immediately 
to the treasurer for the time being of the said society, to be accounted for by 
him to the said society, and applied to the furtherance of the above-mentioned 
good designs. And so we bid you heartily farewell. 

* Given at our Court of St. James’s, the 9th day of August, 1843, in the 7th 
year of our reign, 

“ By her majesty’s command, JLR.G. Granam. 
“ To the Most Rev. Father in God, &c., &c., William 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England and Metropolitan.” 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING TIE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meertinG of this society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s-place, 
on Monday last, the Lord Bishop of London in the chair; there were also 
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present the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., M.P. ; the Revs. 
Dr. Spry, H. H. Norris, J. Jennings, and B. Harrison; Messrs. N. Connop, 
J. S. Salt, B. Harrison, S. B. Brooke, W. Davis, E. L. Badeley, &c. 

The reports of the sub-committees having been read, the board examined 
the cases referred to their consideration, and finally voted grants of money 
towards building additional churches or chapels at New Swindon, Wiltshire ; 
the principal station of the Great Western railway; at Norland, in the parish 
of Kensington, Middlesex ; at West Hide, in the parish of Rickmansworth ; 
and at Yeovil, Somerset; also towards enlarging by rebuilding existing 
churches at Bovingdon, Herts, and St. Alkmund’s, Derby; and towards en- 
larging or otherwise increasing the accommodation in the churches at Burles- 
combe, Devon, and Stoke Golding, Leicestershire. 

The population of these parishes is 43,231 persons, and the accommodation 
now provided in nine churches is 7167 seats, being far less than one-sixth of 
the whole number, and including 1955 free sittings, or one free seat for 
twenty-two persons. 

The additional church room to be obtained by the execution of the works, 
in aid of which grants are now voted by the society is 3916 sittings, 2716 of 
which will be free. One of the parishes assisted has at present church ac- 
commodation for less than one-sixth of its population, which is 17,000 souls ; 
another with 9000 inhabitants, possesses church room for about one-twentieth 
of that number, and a-third with a population of 7000 persons, can accommo- 
date barely one-sixth. The requisite certificates of the completion of five ad- 
ditional churches, of the rebuilding with enlargement, of five existing churches, 
and of the enlargement, reseating, &c., of three other churches, were examined 
and approved, and orders were issued for the trustees to pay over to the 
treasurer the sum granted by the society in each case, in order that he may 
remit the same to the respective applicants. The population of these 13 places 
is 26,875 persons and before it was determined that the works now completed 
should be executed, the church accommodation provided in these parishes was 
5854 sittings, including 1367 free seats. One of the parishes, with a popu- 
lation of upwards of 6000 persons, had accommodation for about one-ninth 
of the number, and five others, each with a population of about 2500 persons, 
possessed church room for from one-fourth to one-eighth. With the aid of the 
society’s grants, 3051 additional seats are now provided at these places, 2523 of 
which are free. 

Since the last meeting, the committee have received intimation that appli- 
cations will be made for their assistance towards the erection of churches in six 
populous parishes, and towards rebuilding, enlarging, and otherwise increasing 
the accommodation in the churches of seven other places, as soon as the re- 
quisite plans, specifications, and other documents, can be prepared for their 
inspection; in addition to which the plans &c., relating to six applications 
are now under the consideration of the sub-committee, preparatory to their 
being referred (if approved) to the General Board. 


_—_— — —- + + -_—. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


An Extraordinary Gazette published on Nov. 8th, contains an order in 
council, at the suggestion of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for vesting the 
patronage of Barnton Christ Church in the Bishop of Chester for the time 
being ; of Chester Christ Church, in the same bishop; of Colne Christ 
Church, in the Vicar of Whalley for the time being ; of Leighton St. Peter, in 
the Bishop of Chester; of Shirley St. James, in the Rector of Solihull for the 
time being; and of Wilsden St. Matthew, in the Vicar of Bradford for the 
time being. The gazette also contains an order of council constituting an 
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archdeaconry of Manchester, and authorizing the Bishop of Chester to appoint 
the archdeacon. 

An order in council, dated Nov. 10th, directs that the archdeaconry and 
deanery of Liandaff shall forthwith be disunited, and become from henceforth 
two separate and distinct dignities and offices. 


ee 


THE NEW WILL ACT. 


Vice Cuancetor Sir James Wigram gave an important judgment on Nov. 
13th, in the cause “ Johnson v. Johnson,” on the construction of a clause in 
the Act to amend the law of Wills, which enacts, “ that where any person, 
being a child or other issue of the testator, to whom any real or personal 
estate shall be devised or bequeathed for any estate or interest not determinable 
at or before the death of such person, shall die in the lifetime of the testator 
leaving issue, and any of such issue of such person shall be living at the time 
of the death of the testator, such devise or bequest shall not lapse, but shall 
take effect as if the death of such person had happened immediately after the 
death of the testator, unless a contrary intention shall appear by the will.” It 
appeared that a Mr. Johnson had devised his property to his son, and that the 
son had died before his father, leaving a child, but having given his property 
by his will to his widow and executrix ; and it was contended, on behalf of the 
child, that its father’s will could not pass the property bequeathed by its grand- 
father, inasmuch as its father at his death had not any interest in the property ; 
but the Vice Chancellor thought otherwise, and held that the legacy of the 
grandfather bequeathed to his son passed to the representative of that son as 
part of his estate, and like the rest of that estate, would be governed by his 
will, and did not descend to the surviving issue of the testator. 


Piik CENSUS FOR 1811. 


Breras, Deatus, ano Marataces.—The following Table shews the num- 
ber of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, which were ye ong in En; gana and 
Wales, in each of the four years, ending 30th June, 1838, to 1841: 
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1833, | 1839, 1840. 184i, 

as a ee ee — 
Births . . . . | 399,712 | 480,540 | SO1,589 | 504,543 
| Deaths . .. . | 335,956 | 331,007 | oe | 355,622 
| Marriages . . . | 111,481 | 121,083 | 124,329 | 122,482 





The number of Births registered over Deaths was— 
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The Marriages registered in these four years have been nearly 1 in 127; the 
Births, 1 in 32; the Deaths, 1 in 45, of the population. 

The Registrar-General remarks, that all the Births are not registered, the 
number omitted amounts to several thousands ; and until it is enacted by law, 
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that the father or mother shall give notice to the Registrar of a birth, no 
complete registration can be expected. In the two last years, 105 boys have 
been born to 100 girls; or 21 boys to every 20 girls. The greater mortality of 
males reduces them nearly to an equality with females by the age of 20. 

It is stated in the marriage registers, in every case, whether the person 
married was a minor or of full age ; and the following numbers and proportions 
have been derived from the registers :— 


Number married in the three years, ending 30th June, 1841. 


ee 








Total Married. | Under Age. Of full Age. 


whole number 


married. 


whole number 


married. 








Proportion per 
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MEN. MEN. 
367,894 couples, or, 17,266 4.69 350,628 95.31 
Women. WoMEN,. 
736,788 persons of 4 50,714 | 13.78 317,180 86,22 
Total and Mean 67,980 9,23 667,808 90,77 


In the county of Bedford, 25 in 100 women marry under age ; in Hunting- 
don, 25; in Cambridge, 23; in Essex, 23 ; in Northampton, 22; in Hereford, 
22; in the West Riding of York, 21; in the East Riding of York, 11; Cum- 
berland, 10; Westmoreland, 10; Devon, 9; Salop, 9; Hereford, 9. 

The average age of marriage is, for men, 27.3; and for women, 25.3. 
More than half of the men and half of the women were married between the 
ages of 20 and 25; 2711 women, and 537 men, were married under the age 
of 20. 

The marriage registers have afforded a test of the state of education with 
reference to writing. The parties who marry are, on an average, about twenty- 
five years of age; so the test shews the state of education ten or twenty years 
ago. It appears, from the average of three years, that 33 men in 100, and 49 
women in 100, signed with marks ; it is therefore probable, that only 67 men 
and 51 women in 100, can write their own names. 

Deatus.—The number of Deaths registered in England and Wales, at 
different ages, in the year ending 30th June, 1841, was— 


Males, 179,985 | Females, 175, 637 | Total, 355,622. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


THE PROCEEDINGS AT ILFORD. 


Tuk correspondence between the Bishop of London and the parishioners 
of Ilford, which may be seen among the documents, suggest some re- 
flections on the present state of affairs, which indeed are not suggested 
by it for the first time, but which all parties seem to act as if they 
never thought of. 

When a clergyman, by any of his proceedings, gives offence to his 
parishioners, or as Archbishop Secker once stated as its equivalent, 
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they takeit, undoubtedly the proper course is a reference to the bishop ; 
but the cases of reference which have recently occurred seem to re- 
duce this to the most unmeaning of all ceremonies—a mockery, or a 
farce. And this appears to arise greatly from neither party, the clergy - 
man nor the parishioners, in most cases, asking themselves in what 
character they expect the bishop to act, not how far they are pre- 
pared, as matter of duty, to stand by his decision. 

The laity know perfectly well that the clergy owe some sort of 
obedience to the bishop. Generally they know very little of the cir- 
cumstances which limit this obedience as matter of necessity, and 
make a bishop reluctant to require it as matter of right. But one 
thing they know well, that whether obedience is demanded from them 
or not—whether it is their duty or not—dhey do not intend to obey at 
all, If the bishop decides against them in any matter presented to 
him, they are just where they were before ; if the reverse, they have 
gained a point. Hence the strongest motive exists for the laity to 
bring every factious complaint against their clergy before the diocesan. 
His voice with them may be worth some thing ; against them, it can do 
no harm. 

Unfortunately, however, there is another element of weakness in 
these references. In every church, as in every state, there have 
always been Whigs and ‘Tories who fill up in gradual transition every 
interstice of principle which lies between them. Men who think 
that corruption may be introduced by excess of power in the laity, or 
the episcopacy, and according to the direction in which they look for 
danger, are the provisions they make against it. Jealousies always 
have existed, and always must exist, between the governing and the 
governed ; and when the limits of authority are imperfectly defined, 
they will appear in a great variety of modes. 

Suppose, for instance, one bishop, in his Charge, to dissuade his 

clergy from connecting the ‘selves with the Bible Socie ty. One divi- 
sion would ap plaud the recommendation, and obey it, “because they 
would have acted in the same way if it had never been offered ; but 
another would say, What right has my ordinary to ask this, or rather, 
what means has he by which he can enforce this compliance from me ? 
And while thousands and millions of souls are perishing for lack of 
knowledge, am T to take his recommendation as a reason for denying 
them the word of life , or not sending it by the first hand that offers, 
be it what it may? Or if he should urge stricter conformity to the 
rubric, and suggest any one matter in which he thinks a return to the 
original practice of the church would be judicious, or point out some 
detail of the utmost indifference which might conduce to the propriety 
of the church service, immediately this is received as an aggression on 
Christian liberty. Those of the clergy who have desired a more 
showy and detailed ritual than that of the church of Kngland, as 
well as those who wish to see it as it was in its best days, and most 
regular examples, comply ; most others receive the admonition only to 
mark their neglect of it. 

Sometimes, however, the whole case is reversed. And as it is possible 
to conceive of a Whig government, it is possible to imagine spiritual! 
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rulers whose ideas of church government may carry out the analogy ; 

and as a Christian man would feel bound to obey the former, for con- 

science’ sake, as appointed by God, while the government itself would 

only claim his obedience as a concession of the minority to a majority, 
a churchman ought in the same way to regard his ecclesiastical 
superior, though he may suppose him to have an incorrect view of his 
own position. If Cranmer compelled Smith to recant as an error the 
opinion that the same kind of obedience was owed to bishops in things 
spiritual, and to princes in things temporal, this did not, in point of 
conscience, break a bond which God had imposed, nor justify the dis- 
obedience which such sentiments have countenanced. A prelate in the 
present day might take similar grounds, and forbearing to assume his 
undoubted true apostolic position, as a lord over God's heritage, like the 
apostle, he might descend from that position and admonish as a brother, 
His admonitions, however, might be in this case not to press conformity 
to every letter of the rubric and canons. That as no one clergyman in 
tle whole realin obeys all, and probably no one instance has ever oc- 
curred of one who has so obeyed, he would intreat those who felt obe- 
dience to large portions of them a duty, not to select those which are 
obnoxious to their parishioners, and create heartburnings, and doubts, 
and scruples, which will do more towards undermining the unity of 
the church than external similarity can compensate for, But would 
he not find some, relying upon his absence of power to compel the dis- 
continuance of any practices which the incumbent of a church chose 
to establish, in conformity with his private interpretation of some rubrie 
or canon, who would treat his admonition with contempt or neglect. 

A sectarian feeling and habit of mind, a disposition to make light of 
the next authority, a propensity to drive on appeals as far as they can 
be carried, a self-will, or at least a want of disposition to sacrifice private 
opinion to “the power,’ has thus pervaded every portion of the 
church—an indisposition to obey “as to the Lord,” cordially in the 
spirit, not the letter, of the commandment. In times when the bishops 
are thrown so much upon the right feeling of their clergy, and exposed, 
if they command, to have their rights contested ; if they advise, to be 
requested to command if they would have compliance, every right- 
minded man should be doubly considerate. Surely the old sectarian 
plea of conscience in such matters ought to be out of date, and the 
path of duty better understood than it seems to be. 

What is the relative position of priest and bishop in theory? Surely 
that the bishop is the bona fide spiritual head of his diocese, through 
whom is conveyed to his presbyters a power they are to exercise in con- 
formity with his counsels, He is not indeedabove the law. He has God’s 
word, and the usages and laws agreed on by his predecessors; but the 
responsibility of interpreting these laws rests with him, and obedience, 
as far as possible, to the spirit of his wishes appears to be the conse- 
quent duty of his clergy. Supposing, however, that the inferior is 
fully persuaded that the superior is wrong, where are the rights of con- 
science to be exercised ? Assuredly, in silence. For a rector to dictate 
to a curate, or a bishop to a priest, the precise views which he should 

inculeate on points in which differences of opinion prevail, would be 
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a lawful way, or if that cannot be done, or does not seem necessary, 
from the trivial nature of the question, requiring him to forbear making 
their dissent apparent, and giving the common enemy grounds for 
exultation. Is this too much for Christian charity, is it too little for 
Christian candour, where retractation is not required? Can less than 
this be the duty of ministers of the Gospel of peace ? 

The frequent absence of this spirit, however, makes references to 
the diocesan so generally unsatisfactory, nor is it likely that they will 
be otherwise until the laity, who shall offer such addresses as have 
been recently presented, are prepared to abide by the bishop's decision, 
or comply with his expressed wishes. It would be but justice to any 
prelate whom they address to state explicitly in what character they 
approach him—whether as children to hear the will of their spiritual 
father, as accusers to an administrator of the law, as equals to an ar- 
bitrator, or as malcontents, with no object beyond making their com- 
plaints and bad spirit widely known and infectious. In the latter 
case any answer returned would be treated with entire con- 
tempt, as far as they were concerned, but any equivocal phrase that 
admitted an indiscretion in their pastor would be employed to exaspe- 
rate themselves, and annoy him; nor would any benefit of any kind 
result from such a reference. 

If, however, they came as accusers to an administrator of the law, his 
reply would be, this is not the way to proceed. If the accused has 
acted improperly, present him regularly, bring forward your wit- 
nesses, and let the law take its course. In matters of justice it is not 
my word that can prevail; he must be heard in self-defence. 

In the Bishop of London’s letters, he seems to have regarded him- 
self as an arbitrator ; cheers and counter cheers followed each other on 
the reading as things told for or against the incumbent, and in the end 
the people resolve to express disapprobation, and the vicar expresses 
no intention to give up anything for peace. Like a party of quarrel- 
some children, they meet and wrangle, and set up the plea of con- 
science against conscience ; instead of endeavouring to conciliate each 
other, the congregation, by complying with the fancies of the vicar, as 
far as they were innocent, and sanctioned by the church; the vicar, by 
abandoning everything that stands between him and his parishioners, 
so as to create estrangement. The childishness of a man who can 
bring the enmity of a whole parish upon him for the sake of a pro- 
thesis or a gesture, is such as words are scarcely strong enough to ex- 

ress. 

How different would the results be if the complainants (who surely 
take the right course in going to the bishop, if they intend to abide by 
what he says) were to go in the only other character, as Christians, to 
their spiritual guide, and be prepared to take his opinion just as they 
wish their clergyman to do so. And how constantly unsatisfactory 
will they be until both clergy and people resolve to obey, not only in 
the letter, but the spirit, and recommend obedience, not only when the 
bishop's counsel accords with the bias of their own opinions, but when 
it contradicts it. Experience has proved that the church of England 
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at present, if she has such clergy, must find them in the by-ways and 
hedges, not among the conspicuous and active adherents to any party 
at present visible within her pale. 


ROMISH BOOKS OF DEVOTION, 


A viscussion was recently started in these pages, which the editor 
hoped would have been entered into more fully than it seems to have 
been, respecting the propriety of the use of Romish books of devotion, 
as auxiliaries to our own. It is important in several respects, since to 
deny its lawfulness would be nearly equivalent to holding that no 
members of the Romish church could be in a state of salvation ; and 
unless the habit of devotion in the human mind can be really a dif- 
ferent thing in one age and another, in one person and another, it is 
very possible to suppose that persons very differently situated, and 
distant from each other in point of time, may have been very suc- 
cessful in calling forth such feelings. 

Again, when a Christian student has acquired enough knowledge of 
the habits of a remote period to throw himself back among its inha- 
bitants, and in stripping the past of its obscurity, reduce its virtues or 
its faults (whichever popular opinion may have exaggerated) to some 
reasonable compass, it is surely eminently characteristic of the com- 
munion of saints, that he should grasp all that is sublime in their wor- 
ship, and all that is beautiful in their feelings, and endeavour to make 
them his own. Hence to some scores of persons, in most ages, the 
devotions of any period of the Christian church would be delightful 
auxiliaries, ‘They would be familiar with the faults as well as the 
virtues of the days that produced them. Nothing they met with 
could mislead their minds, and there would be no fear of their despis- 
ing their own era, because there was an age of gold. 

We may go a step further. ‘There may be, and not many years 
ago there was, a state of society in which the church of the middle 
ages was looked back upon with a degree of contempt which has 
already passed away from most eyes, and been succeeded by an admira- 
tion equally unjustifiable. To dispel this conceit, nothing could be better 
devised than the publication of selections from the writings of saints 
who deserved that name, and extracts from their habitual devotions. 
These, read in a spirit of suspicion, would have led every candid and 
pious man to think and feel differently before he laid them down, and 
the communion of saints would have been, no doubt, effectually pro- 
moted, 

But suppose, by these and the like means, another spirit has gone 
forth, and that while some are disposed to think that for holiness, 
purity, and zeal, we must look back to times which have been almost 
forgotten ; that the most indifferent practices of such times had a force 
like that of the heroes in Nestor’s youth, and that every glittering 
pebble discoverable in their literature is a gem, would it be wise, 
would it be Christian, to persevere in such publications : gl 
cially if the progress of this intellectual reaction had alarmed a 
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great many, who were too ignorant or too prejudiced to distinguish 
between the evil and the good mixed up init? And if such an exer- 
cise of Christian liberty in one man was morally certain to raise un- 
charitable feelings in another “ for whom Christ died,” how is it free 


from the very essence of schism, the widening breaches, instead of 


healing ? 

A book entitled “ Offices of Prayer,’ has recently been published, 
which will serve to illustrate these remarks. ‘There isa large red cross 
on the title, and the preface states that it is compiled from Catholic 
sources, ‘The devotions themselves do not seem objectionable, as far 
as the writer has seen of them; but is there one in England, who has 
been educated as a member of the English church, who will have the 
effrontery to say that his devotions can be aided by such directions as 
these ? 

‘ As soon as you are washed and dressed, go to the place where you offer your 
devotions, stand with humble silence, your face being turned to the Kast, 
sign yourself with the sign of the Cross upon the forehead, bow reverently, 
and begin with 

“ The Introduction. 


‘In the Name of the Faruer, and of the Son, and of the Hoty Guosrt. 

Amen. 
© Then while you smite yourself on the breast three times, say, &c.” 
“ Then say as followeth., 

“ LT {will fallon my knees, O Lord, here kneel down, except on Sundays and every 
day between Easter and Pentecost, when all prayers are to be said standing, and 
this clause between hooks is to be omitted, and] will fervently and intensely pray 
to Thee my Gop through Thy Cuaist. 

‘ Lonp, have mercy: | beseech Thee to hear me, good Lorp.” 

Rising off your knees, stand with humble silence, sign yourself with the sign 

of the Cross upon the forehead, bow reverently, and say, 

“ Blessed be the Holy and Undivided Trinity, now and for evermore. Amen. 

“ Then, while you smite yourself on the breast three times, say, 

‘Gop, be merciful to me a sinner.” 

Surely every well regulated mind must revolt from this playing 
with prayer in private in this age of the world, when the temper in 
which such modes originated has been exch: anged for one so different, 
and so much more advanced, that though we may hope to become as 
holy now as ever men were, we can never hope to become holy in 
exactly the same de tails. These are the toys for grown- “Up babies, 
for the sake of which they disgust those who otherwise might be 
mended by their example. 

The Editor entirely agrees with his correspondent, “A Man of 
Thirty,” in one re spect, that the safety of using books of Romish de- 

votion—and he might have said of Greek, or Luther: an, or schismatic 
devotion—lies in taking them entire, not as extracts from which, 
while everything positive ‘ly offensive may have been omitted, the 
assumption of its existence can never be cancelled, and the misleading 
tendency goes forward unpe preeived, because the goal is kept out of 
sight. ‘The Brevi: iry, entire, isa noble work. — Its blemishes, lament- 
able as they are, harmonize with its general effects, and, like a cathe- 
dral which has been buil ling for many ages, gradually and steadily, 
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the severe antique structure, which forms the old portion, is made to 
harmonize so well with the florid additions of later date, as to create 
a danger lest it should be regarded as a whole. On the other hand, 
as the most unpractised eye can discern between a circular and 
pointed arch, so most English churchmen who would read a Breviary 
in its original language, would be likely to know enough of church 
history to guess at the dates of its most corrupt portions—at least, that 
they were not anterior to some given period ; hence they would be in 
comparative safety. 

It is no excuse in these selections to plead the example of the Non- 
jurors. Honoured and blessed for ever be their memory. They were 


shamefully exasperated by real injuries, and if they resented it by 


making a show of approximation to foreign modes of worship, and 
wrote and thought as unlike the men who ill-used the um, and as much 
like Papists as their consciences allowed, is it to be wondered at? 
They were men—our own ancestors—not angels. but surely it is 
not the way to consecrate their memory, to imitate some of their most 
exceptionable proceedings. 


MR. EVERETT’S DEGREE, 

Tue opinion which will be found among the documents must be 
highly satisfactory to all who desire that univ ersity degrees should 
imply at least the negative merit of never having opposed, or having 
abjured, all former opposition to the catholic faith of the English 
church. The only apprehension which it calls forth is this, that if the 
same principle should not be carried out in future, a reason will be 
given to set up Mr. Everett as a persecuted man, and the opposition 
to his degree as a party proceeding. 

‘The proper office for such honours is to cheer a man of science on 
in those laborious researches which, being appreciated by compara- 
tively few, can scarcely obtain a pe cuniary or a popular reward. 
And where this can be done, as in the ease of the Christian philosopher, 
whose degree, conferred at the same time with Mr, Everett's, lost some 
of its lustre from the ill feeling generated by a collision of parties, the 
university gains as well as gives distinction. Perbaps where a man’s 
religious ‘principles are quite unknow n, they should be supposed such as 
become a cultivated mind, and secure a healthy state of feeling. And 
if soldiers and sailors are to be made doctors, it may be but fair to 
make as much allowance for a tendency towards forgetfulness of God, 
engendered by their occupations, as for a tendency to religious 
speculation in civilians. Still, the infidel, the heretic, the duellist, the 
known adulterer, should not be singled out for honour by a Christian 
university. Worse men than Mr. kverett have had degrees conferred 
by acclamation. Beginning with him, the members of convocation 
must proceed, and if doubttul persons are henceforth brought forward, 
spare no time nor expense in coming up to vote against them. The 
writer, as a member of convocation, might not, under all the circum- 
stances, have begun with the Hon. Edward Everett, but would most 
joyfully combine to raise every honorary degree above his standard, 


Vout. XX V.—Jan,. 1844. Hi 
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ORDIN 
Bishop of Ely, Ely Cathedral .... 





Bishop of Chester, Chester Cathedral .,,.... 
Bishop of Bangor, Bangor Cathedral ... 


Bishop of Durham, Auckland Castle .... 


ATIONS 


PPP RRR RSER SESS LA SES ESS 


cccocee =e. 17. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Dec. 3. 
Dee. 10. 


Dec. 17. 


Bishop of Lincoln, Lineoln Cathedral ...........+. dvesececceeee oes Dec. 17. 
Bishop of Hereford, All Saint’s Church, Hereford .,........... Dee. 17. 
Bishop of Oxford, Oxford Cathedral......ccccceesceerees sendesions » Dee. 17. 
Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedral. enieionened Dec. 17. 
Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral .........++ eeecceccceses soceecee Dec. 17. 
Bishop of Winchester, the Chapel in Farnham Castle ...... os Dee. oF. 


Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Gloucester Cathedral 
Bishop of London, St. James’s Church, Piccadilly..... 
Bishop of Lichfield, Eccleshall Church  ........000. 
Bishop of Worcester, Worcester Cathedral... 


Name. | Deg. 
Acklom, G. eeeeeeeeees 
Anderson, Thomas... B.A. 
eT a, eee D.Ac 
Aneon, Ge Fic ccccccces B.A. 
Ashley, F. B. ..cseeeee 1 ee 
Bagley, Thomas ...... B.A. 
Barry, Jo sccccscccsceces DLA. 
Bayley, , pe ote - | BA 
Balaton, F.. concecescose M.A 
SOOTOIOD, dis. dic sendsenes M.A 
Bingham, P.  ....ee. 2 | Beas 
Boudier, G. J. .....0.. 5} ihe 
Borton, Henry .....006. B.A. 
Bowles, C. J. &. ccccce | BeAc 
Brasnell, H. G. ...... 


Brereton, R. B. ...... 


Brunurn, P. M. ...... 
Bryan, P. W 
Buckland, W. A 

Buckworth, C. P...... 


Bullen, A. William ... / 


Burrow, James,........ 
Callandar, Neer “sa 
Campbell, E. A. P... 
Caparn, W. B. eececes ee 
a ae 
Collyns, H.C. 


eerteeeee 


Cox. Charles 


Danby, F. B. 


Day, V. Ce ceecscoccees 
I Mie CUE fo a ies iia a 
De Gex, George F.... 
Dickerson, R. C 
Dover, ht, H. 


* fe eeee 


KAA. 
R A. 
B.A, 
B.A. 


B.A. 
RA. 
R.A. 
B.A, 
HLA. 


M.A. 


RAs 


} 
| 


DEACONS. 

C lege. 
Downing 
Corpus Christi 
Worcester 
Exeter 
St. Bees’ 
Queens’ 
Caius 
Trinity 
Christ Church 
Magdalen 
Jesus 
King’s 
University 
Wadham 
St. Bees’ 
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t. John’s 


St. Peter's 

St. Bees’ 
Christ Church 
‘Trinity 
Trinity 
Queen's 
Magdalen Hall 
Trinity 
Brasennose 
Oriel 

Christ Church 


Exeter 


A 


University, 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Durham 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Camb. 

Cumb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 


| Camb, 


Oxtord 
Oxford 


| Oxford 


Catherine Hall | 


New Inn Hall 


Iixeter 
1 mibr oke 
Worcester 


, 
| Queens 


i 
j 


Oxford 


Camb, 


| Oxford 


Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb, 


ecooce. GOD OO 


| 
| 
} 


| 


Oxford 
| 


cose «6©Dee, 24. 
wee §69Dece. 24. 
voee ©6Dec, 24. 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Peterborough 
Worcester 
Oxford 
Ripon 
Chester 
London 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Oxford 


| goaee by 1. d. 


from Bp. Salisbury 

Lincoln 

Durham 

Peterborough 

Chester 

Glouces. & Bristol 

by l.d. Bp. Salisb. 
0 for Bath & Wells, 

London 

Ripon 


Lincoln 
'§ Worcester, by 1. d. 
U from Bp. Exeter 
| Durham 
Durham 
Chester 
| Ripon 
Glouces, & Bristol 
Oxford 


| 


4 Glouces. & Bristol, 


by Il. d. Bp. Salisb. 
U for Bath & Wells 
Chester 
Glouces. & Bristol 
by}. d. Bp. Salish. 
for Bath & Wells 
Ely 
Durham 
Oxford 
Ripon 


> 
a 
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Name. 


Dunne, ie R. seeeeeree 


Edgell, H. F. eeeeeeeee 


E. vette, Ke idencscscsssece 
Pell, Gi. Gis’ <caccssctese 
Flint, We Cy Be coscee 
Flower, W. B...cscccce | 


loot, J eeeee eee ee eeeeeeee 


Torbes, Bihssstciiciomes 


Geidt ’ Bernard...... 


Gell, Frederick..... wane 
Gibbs, Thomas C, ... 
Goodford, C. O. ..soee 


Godfrey, E. seeeeeeeere 


Grane, I. W. 


Green, vi eeeeeareeeeeere 


Gregory, Robert ...... 
Harene, E. A. F....... 
Havergal, H. E....... 
Hawke, F. M, ..0..000 
Hawker, J. M...c.ccoce 
Hayes, William.......+. 
ee Se 
Ilext, CF. suseastbccesace 
Hickley, J. Gy ..ccceses 
Hill, G. Ba ives wives 
Hookinse, Pe scccscccecse 
EEO, Fe. secssciascee 


Hughes, James...sceeee 


Ick, W. R. 


Jenkins, J. 


6eceeeeeeces 
SURV Gi. cctacseciecases 
Fouking, Ge sicecsacsace 


Jenkins, Woe cccceces: 


| 
] 


Deg. 


B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
BeAe 
He Ae 


B.Ae 
HA. 
M,.Ae 


B.A. 


BLA 


| BAe 


Jones, T. R. (Lit.)... | 


Jones, Richard......... 


Jowett, W. | 
Jukes, Wi Bee scsssees 


Kemp, William 


Lewis, J. M. 
Lievien, John 
Mare, W. S., 


Kilvert, Edward ...... 
Lea, Job eeereeeeeseese 
Leay, William ........ 
Le Mesurier, John... 
Le Howarth, W. ..... 
Lewthwaite, S......... 
ee 


B.A+ 
B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 


H.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B. Ae 
B.A. 


B.As 


| 


| 


a 


ORDINATIONS, 
DRACONS. 

College. Dniversity. 
Trinity Dublin 
Oriel Oxford 
Corpus Christi | Oxford 
Magdalen Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Magdalen Camb, 
Sidney Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 

Church Miss, 
College, Is- eee eee 
! lington 
Christ’s Camb. 
Trinity Oxford 
Fell. of Kings | Camb. 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
King’s Hall 
in Brasenose Oxford 
Corpus Christi | Oxford 
Magdalen Camb, 
New College Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Balliol Oxford 
St. Bees’ Cumb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Corpus Christi | Oxford 
Trinity Oxford 
St. Bees’ Cumb. 
‘Trinity Hall Camb. 
Jesus Camb, 
Trinity Dublin 
Sidney Sussex | Camb. 
Corpus Christi | Camb. 
Lincoln Oxford 
Lincoln Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
St.David's, Lam.) ... 
| St. John’s Camb. 
| St. Bees’ Cumb. 
| Corpus Christi | Camb. 
| St. Alban Hall | Oxford 
| St. Bees’ | Cumb. 
St. Edmund Hall; Oxford 
Christ Church | Oxford 
Magdalen Camb. 
Magdalen Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
| Trinity Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
. Magdalen Camb. 
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Ordaining Bishop. 


Chester 


, Glouces. & Bristol, 


by 1. d. Bp. Salisb. 
for Bath & Wells 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Winchester 
Chester 
Winchester 
Glouces. & Bristol 
by |. d. Bp, Salish, 
for Bath & Wells 


London 


Ely 

Glouces. & Bristol 
Lincoln 

Glouces. & Bristol 
by L. d. Bp. Salish. 
for Bath & Wells 
Ripon 


Chester 


Glouces. & Bristol 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Chester 

Ely 

Chester 

Ely 

Oxford 

Oxford 

(hester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Glouces, & Brist. by 
1. d. Bp. Liandatf 
Ely 

Ely 

Winchester 


'§ Ely, by 1. d. from 


\ 
} 


Bishop of Exeter 
Oxford 
Ripon 
Bangor 
Winchester 
Chester 
Chester 
Winchester 
Chester 

Chester 

London 

Ripon 

Ely 

Glouces. & Bristol 
Hereford 

London 

Durham 
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ORDINATIONS, 
DEACONS, 
Name. | Deg. | College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Marsh, John.........0. | SC. New College Oxford Oxford 
Mathison, W. C. ...... M.A. | Trinity ' Camb. Ely 
Mills, A. P. J...... coos | BoA. | Queens’ Camb. Ely 
Monk, W. J......00- Leis Bi Meks St. John’s _ Camb. Chester 
Mott, Henry Samuel | pa. St. John’s Camb. London 
Moyley, Arthur ...... B.A. | Corpus Christi | Oxford Worcester 
Church Miss. ) | 
Newman, Edward ... |... College, i Ly wee .» | London 
i lington | 
Niven, James .....0..5 | BA» ‘Trinity Dublin | Winchester 
O'Flaherty, T. R. ... | BA. | St. John’s | Camb. ' Winchester 
Ommaney, G. D. W. | wa. Trinity | Camb. Lincoln 
ye eee | pa. | Pembroke | Oxford Oxford 
Paxton, W. Acececcccee wA. | Trinity | Oxford Oxford 
Peareem. bs Bis sccoccees | m.a. | Catherine Hall | Camb. Lichfield 
Perram, G. J. ....ceeee | pa. | Clare Hall _ Camb. | Ripon 
Poole, S. G., jun.... .. mr. S| } Cumb. , Chester 
Powell, W. C. Bid | | | Hereford, by 1. d. 
(Literate) ...... ry | aun lee | - **  'U from Bp. Llandaff 
Power, H. B. ........ bea. | Oriel Oxford Hereford 
Pretyman, H. G. M. | m.a. | Oriel | Oxford Lincoln 
Price, William ......... ee | St.David’s, Lam.) 4. ae | gre den oe 
Randolph, W. C....... R.A. Trinity Oxford | Glouces. & Bristol 
Raid | BE... ccketadtsencese see 9 a eee Cumb. | Chester 
Ridley, Thomas ...... uA. | Catherine Hall | Camb. | Winchester 
Roberts, Edward ...... B.A. | St. Mary’s Hall | Oxford | Chester 
Rogers, By..cce ceeeeees M.A. | Christ Church | Oxford | Oxford 
Rowley, J. M. wesc | BA, Corpus Christi | Camb. | Chester 
Roy, R. Ey oc -ceeeeses B.A. | Corpus Christi | Camb. } ‘hare ae 
Rakmnmer, Pr coccccccccce oe. COR eee | Cumb. | Chester 
Sanders, John ......... wa. | Catherine Hall | Camb. | Ripon 
Scott, Jon ceessccceees wa. | ‘Trinity | Dublin | Chester 
Seymour, Fo... BAe | University | Oxford | Winchester 
Sherringham, J. W.... | wa. | St. John’s | Camb. | London 
Simpson, F, G........ nea. | St. Edm. Hall | Oxford | Winchester 
Simpson, Je ccocceeeeees B.A. Exeter | Oxford § Wincb. by I. d. from 
ice —U Bp. of Salisbury 
a4 sy ene Worcester | Oxford | Hereford 
Gott. ©.  scencntien sores] MeAe » St. Mary, Mag. - Camb. | Winchester 
Church Miss, 
Smith, AGROB ccxscevecnss College, Is- — oe London 
. lington §) 
Smith, Joseph ......... bas Magdalen Hall | Oxferd — London 
Smith, Robert M...... eA. | Queens’ Camb. London 
Smythies, E.......... | ma. | Emmanuel Camb. Peterborough 
St. Croix, W. D....... KA. | St. John’s | Camb. Peterborough 
Stretton, Henry ...... n.As | Magdalen Hall | Oxford | London 
Swayne, G. Cy ........, M.A. | Corpus Christi * Oxford | Oxford 
Swayne, Johns... | was | Magdalen Hall | Oxford | London 
Bwadt, ds Mescsstsnceses ipa. | St. John’s | Camb. Ripon 
Thompson, Wee aes. sas | BA. | Trinity | Dublin 5 Worcester, by 1, d. 
‘ | t from Bp. Llandatt 
Trower, A. s.seee teeees | BAe | Lincoln Oxford Peterborough 


° cs hl . . ; 2 ; ‘4 
‘Ewyning, Henry ...... na lrinity Oxford § Glouc. & Bristol, by 


@ i. d. Bp. Lhandat? 
Underwood, J. G...... | sea. | St. John’s | Camb. | Ripon 

















































re a ee _ 


ee ee nT ae 


— ee wee ee . 


Name. 


Walters, Hl. L. M... 


Weekes, F. A. ...cseee 
Wiens Ba: We: wstdbee 


White, Robert ......... 


Williams, W........0.. 


Wolfender, lt, ......00. 


Wood, P. A. L. ... 


Acres, John eeeteeee eee 


Allert, We: cirrcdecere 
Armitage, II, L...... 
Ashworth, A. H...... 
Atkinson, M. A. ..... 
Baker, Joseph ........ 


Dee, dc. WR dcetiethecsas 


Bentley, P. G......e. 


Binney, H. ...... 
Bittleston, I. 


DORs Ba: Toe‘ csnctenreic 
Booth, James .......- 
Bousfield, W.........++ 
Bowditch, W. R...... 
Bowles, Henry A..... 


. 


, Deg. 


Bucknill, Goseccesessces 


Butcher, J. B. ......+. 


Budd, W. Baeeccscsccces 
BDurder, Alfred......... 


Burney, Henry B. .. 
Carey, C. Percersccecee 


Chapman, John 


Colin, Wi. Bicaniiesss 


Collingwood, John ... 
Cowan, James ......... 


Cranmer, J. S.....660: 
Cripps, Charles,....... 
Crouch, W. ...... eases 
Davidson, J...ccccccess 
Denning, J. ..sceeeesss 


Dew, H...... aubededecene 


Dowty, George....... 
Dunne, ee 


Edwards, T. L....... 


Edwards, H. senor eeeeree 


Ewart, William 


Gale, Samuel 


eeee 


Featherstone, R. N... 
Ffrench, Frederick . 
Foster, Johticccscesceces 
Peerey Fi ABs sedeccccse 
Fyffe, Henry ....... 


ee 


Gibson, W. L......005- 


Gooch, John...... sees 
Goodrich, Octavius . 


Gordon, Hastings 


ere 


B.A. 


LL.B. 


B.As 


} 
} BAe 


B.A. 
M.A+ 
B.A. 
M.As 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


| BA. 


} 


M.A, 


ORDINATIONS, 


DEACONS. 
College. 


Christ Church 


| Wadham 


St. Bees’ 
Brasennose 


St. David's, Lam. 


| Trinity 


Magdalen 


PRIESTS. 


Lincoln 
Catherine Hall 
Worcester 
Oriel 

Trinity 

Fel. of Worces. 
St. John’s 
Brasennose 
Worcester 

St. John’s 
Christ Church 
‘Trinity 
Lincoln 

St. Peter’s 

St. John’s 
‘Trinity 

St. Bee's 
Queens’ 
Magdalen Hall 
Oriel 

Wadham 
‘Trinity 

Christ Church 
Pembroke 
Trinity 

St. John’s 
Magdalen Hall 
Trinity 

St. Bee's 
Trinity 

Jesus 

St. Bee's 
Worcester 
‘Trinity 
Lincoln 


Exeter 


| Jesus 


‘Trinity 

St. Mary Tall 
Trinity 

New Inn Hall 
Queens’ 
‘Trinity 

Gonv,. & Caius 
Oriel 

Trinity 


Univer sity. 


- Oxford 


ee 
———=—— 


| 


} 


ee 





Oxford 


Cumb. 
Oxford 


Dublin 


' Camb. 


Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cumberland 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Cumberland 
Dublin 
Camb. 
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| Ordaining Bishop. 
~(Glouces. & Bristol 


by |. d. Bp. Salisb, 
for Bath & Wells 


| § Peterboro’, by 1d. 


} 
| 


Cumberland | 


Oxford 
Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Camb. 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 


} 


2 from Bp. Chester, 


Chester 

Chester 

Ilereford, by 1. d. 
Bp. St. David's 
Ripon 

London 


Glouces. & Bristol 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Kly 
Oxford 
London 
Lichfield 
Oxford 
Worcester 
Oxford 
Chester 
Oxford 
Ripon 
London 
Peterborough 
Chester 
Worcester 
London 
London 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Chester 
Chester 
Glouces, & Bristol 
Kly 

Ripon 
Hereford 
Hereford 
Chester 
Hereford 
Lincoln 


(Gl. & Br. by hd. 


(U from Bp. of Exeter 


Worcester 

Chester 

Worcester 

Oxford 

Ely 

London 

London 
Peterborough 
Ripon 

Glouces. & Bristol 


Lichfield 
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Name. 
Greaves, R. W....0+0- 
Halson, Charles A. ... 
Haslock, J. G. E...... 
Hathaway, F. ......++« 
Hawkshaw, E. B...... 
Hay, C. Ry cceccceesees 
Henderson, J. H...... 
Hodson, G. H.....+0++. 
Hodgkinson, Geo. C.. 
Hodgson, H. W....... 
Hogg, Lewis........++++ 
Hull, Ru. .ccecesesseeeees 
Humphrey, W. G..... 
Johnstone, G. H....... 
Jones, C. W. Jeseeeeees 
Kerry, William ...... 
Key, H. Cy ccsscesseeee 
Kicbey, R. H.......++. 
Knipe, J. .coccscccoscess 
Knox, Thomas...... 
Leighton, William ... 
Leesom, Joseph ...... 


Le Sueur, A..ccccroceee 
Lowth, A. O citesinseccee 


Maskew, T. R.......... 
Mason, R. W.......... 
Mason, Thomas ...... 
Matthews, H. S. R... 
Mathews, H. S......... 
Mayon, P. W.......+... 
Middleton, J. C........ 
Miller, John ...0........ 


Morgan, D, cecssecerees 


Mullenux ....csccsseeees 
oe eae ee 
Newcome, W. C....... 
Oliver, W. Hi. ........- 
Ongley, J. G.rsseeceees 
Over, Edward ......... 
Parkinson, T. B....... 
Pitt, Loseph ......0.004. 
Pocock, Frederick P.. 
Poynder, L. ..... sone 
Price, C..ccccee 
PROUT, BD rsreiecresowse 
yh ee 
Quirk, J. Revecese Kevude 
Ramsbotham, T....... 
Reed, J 


Reynolds, Edmund, 2 
for the Colonies... § 


Richardson, J. ........ 
Robinson, H,.,..,.0006+: 


Markwell, J. W. ...... | 
Marsh, Richard ...... 





} 


Morgan, William...... | 


B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


ORDINATION 


St. Alban Hall 





Ss. 





Oxford 






































PRIESTS. 
College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
St. Edmund Hal)|} Oxford Lichfield 
Pembroke Camb. London ; 
Pembroke Oxford Glouces. & Bristol 
Worcester Oxford Oxford 
Oriel Oxford Hereford 
Merton Oxford Winchester 
Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Trinity Camb. Glouces. & Bristol 
Trinity Camb. Worcester 
Trinity Dublin Durham 
Emmanuel Camb. Ely 
St. John’s Camb. Ely 
Trinity Camb. Ely 
Trinity Camb. Hereford 
Oriel Oxford Lincoln 
St. John's Camb. London 
Christ Church | Oxford Glouces, & Bristol 
St. John’s Camb. London 
Pembroke Camb. Peterborough 
St. John’s Oxford Oxford 
St. John's Camb. Lichfield 
Trinity Dublin | aa 
Vinchester, for the 
Magdalen Hall | Oxford } Island of Jersey 
Exeter Oxford Ely 
Christ's Camb. Chester 
Wadham Oxford Bangor 
Sidney Sussex | Camb. Hereford 
Jesus Oxford Oxford 
Trinity Dublin Lichfield 
Lincoln Oxford Oxford 
Clare Hall Camb. Peterborough 
Trinity Camb. London 
Fell. of King’s | Camb. Lincoln 
St. John's Camb. | Winchester 
Queens’ Camb. | Bangor 
Gl. & Br. by Ld. 
St. David's,Lam.| ... eee | Bp. Salisb., acting 
for Bath & Wells 
Emmanuel Camb. Chester 
St. Bee's Cumberland Ripon 
Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Trinity Camb. Ely 
Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Catherine Hall | Camb. | London 
Queens’ Camb. | Ripon 
Oriel Oxford | Glouces. & Bristol 
St. Peter's Camb. | London 
Trinity Camb. Peterborough 
Christ Church | Oxford | Oxford 
St. Edm. Hall | Oxford | Chester 
St. Bee's Cumberland; Chester 
St. Edm. Hall | Oxford Lichfield 
Christ's Camb. Ripon 
Trinity Dublin Durham 
Church Mis- | 
sionary, Is- ee - London 
1 lington 
Trinity Dublin | Chester 
} 


Oxford 


Name. Deg. 
Rowley, A, Cc. eeeeceres B.A. 
Sale, Charles H. M.A. 


Sandberg, P. L., for} 
the Colonies ...... § 


Seymour, W......0.000 ete 
Shadforth, T......... veo | MeAc 
Shedden, Be. scddescccese B.A. 
Shelley, Jesccsscrsceseeee | Beds 
Southey, C. Cy.secccee | Beas 
Slade, JAMCS..cecccceres B.A. 
Snow, A+ Li P...cccoce | Beds 
Spooner, G. W.....0006 | Beas 
Stanley, Ex S. ssessseee | Bese 
Stanley, A. P. ....s000 | BA 
Stephenson, J. H...... B.A. 
Symons, E, W......... B.A, 
Tagg, John ........ coos | BLAL 
Thurland, F. E. ...... | B.A. 
Timperley, W. T. P. 2 
(Literate) cscs § 

Torre, Hi. Jecccsccccccee | Bode 
Townhend, H.......... | B.A. 
Townsend, T. J. M... | 38.4. 
Tritton, Robert B..,. | B.A. 
Travers, N. T. ..... coos | Bode 
Twisaday, John ...,.. | B.A. 
Vansittart, W. ....0.0. | BeA- 
Vanden, "Es ised. B.A. 
Wella, Disissecess sosee | BeAw 
Ward, Charles ......... | B.a- 
Weatherell, R.......... | Beas 
Webb, Benjamin ...... | B.A. 
Wetherell, W.......... B.C. 
White, Richard ...... eed 
Whiting, J. Se .sseor. | Bed 
Williams, R.......0ec00s B.A 
Williams, W. (Lit. )... éee 
i. 8 Se ee B.A. 
Wood, Charles......... | Ba. 
Woodmason, J. M. ... eee 
Worlledge, Edmund.. | 8.a. 
Young, James R...... M.A. 
Young, W. B. ...+. coon | Body 
Young, J. Girssecsseees | Beds 


PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Allen, Rev. J., of King’s Coll., London, 
and Inspector of Schools, to be the | 
_ to the Lord Bi- 


Examining Cha 
shop of Lichfiel 
Allfree, Rev. W. G., 


Esq. 


q 
Ashington, Rev. H. 


quess of Bristol, 


M.A., to the R. of 
Southease, Sussex ; pat., W. Allfree, 


, to the R. of Quar- | 
rington, near Sleaford ; pat., the Mar- 


ORDINATIONS. 


PRIESTS. 
College, 

Wadham 

Brasennose 


Church Mis- 
eee sionary, Is- 


lington 
Trinity Hall 
University 
Pembroke 
St. John’s 
Queen’s 
St. John’s 
Trinity 
Magdalen Hall 


Jesus 


University 
Queen's 
St. John’s 
Pembroke 
New 


University 

St. John’s 
Lincoln 
Trinity 
Lincoln 

St. John’s 
Christ Church 
St. John’s 


’ St. Peter’s 


Magdalen 
St. Edm. Hall 
Trinity 
New 

St. Bee's 
Worcester 
Oriel 
Trinity 
Trinity 
St. Bee’s 
Clare Hall 
Caius 
Emmanuel 
Trinity 





| 


| 
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University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Oxford Glouces. & Bristol 
Oxford Worcester 
jee bad London 
Camb. Peterborough 
Oxford Oxford 
Oxford Oxford 
Camb. Worcester 
Oxford Chester 
Camb. Chester 
Dublin Chester 
Oxford Worcester 
Camb. '§ Heref. by. 1. d. from 
-U Ld. Bp. of Llandaff 
Oxford Oxford 
Oxford Chester 
Camb. Lichfield 
Camb. London 
Oxford Oxford 
voce, | | Herefted 
Oxford Hereford 
Camb. Ripon 
Oxford Lincoln 
Camb. London 
Oxford Winchester 
Camb. Chester 
Oxford Oxford 
Camb. Winchester 
Camb. Chester 
Camb. Ely 
Oxford | Lineoln 
Camb, Glouces, & Bristol 
Oxford Oxford 
Cumberland | Chester 
Oxford | Lincoln 
Oxford | Hereford 
/§ Ely, by 1. d. from 
~ tT Ld. Bp. of Worces. 
Dublin | Ripon 
Dublin | Chester 
Cumberland | Chester 
Camb. London 
‘amb. Worcester 
Camb. Durham 
Camb. Glouces. & Bristol 


Anderson, Rev. A., to be Master of the 


Diocesan School at Newport. 
Brymer, Ven. Archdn., 


to the office of 


Commissary for Diocese of B. & W. 


| Barnes, Rev. J. Watkins, Fell. of Trinity 
Coll., 

Brown, Rev. E. .. to be Minor Canon and 
Precentor of Carlisle Cathedral. 

| Burkitt, Rev. W., to be P. C. of Leeds 
with Broomfield, Kent; 
nT of Canterbury. 

Butler, Rev. W.J., Fell, of Magdalen 
Coll., 


Camb., to the V. of Kendal. 


pat., the 


Oxford, to the R. of Aston 


Tirrold, Berks. 
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Caswall, Rev. H., M.A., late of the 
American Church, to the Curacy of 
Figheldean, near Amesbury, Wilts. 

Clifton, Rev. R., formerly Fell. of Wor- 
cester Coll,, Oxford ; pats., Dean and 
Chapter of Manchester, to be Canon 
of Manchester. 

Crawley, Kev. W., M.A., to the new 
Archdeaconry of Monmouth. 

Crawley, Rey. J. C., C. of Sheviock, 
io the R. of St. John’s, in the Deanery 
of East Cornwall. 

Cowpland, Rev. R., M.A., Chaplain to 
the High Sheriff of Staffordshire, to 

Incumbency of Weeford and Hints ; 
ats., the Archdn. of Stafford and the 
ard Chancellor. 

~ Dealtry, Rev. G., M.A., V. of Hinckley, 
Leicestershire, to be a Surrogate for 
proving wills, granting letters of ad- 
ministration, and marriage licences in 
the Archdeaconry of Leicester. 

Driftield, Rev. G. Townshend, to the 
Incumbency of St. Philip's, Stepney. 

Dry, Rev. T., Head Master of the Forest 
Grammar School, in union with King’s 
Coll., London, to be Head Master of 
Sir W. Paston’s Free Grammar School, 
North Walsham, Norfolk, on the resig- 
nation of the Rev. G. Thompson. 

Eliam, Rev. W,, to the C. of Hemington- 
with-Lardington, Somerset. 

Evans, Rev. A. B., late C. of Clodock, 
Jlerefordshire, to be Minister of Trinity 
Episcopal Chapel, Cannon-street- 
road, London, 

Evans, Rev. W. E., to be a Prebendary 
of Hereford Cathedral. 

Foster, Rev. C. H., to the R. of Thoydon 
Garnon, Essex; pat., T. N. Abdy, 
Esq. 

Garbett, Rev. J, Prof. of Poetry, to a Pre- 
bendal Stall in Chichester Cathedral. 

Godfrey, Rev. W., M.A., of St. John’s 
Coll., Camb., Minor Canon of Wor- 
cester, to be Joint Treasurer of the 
Worcester Diocesan Association, in 
aid of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Grigson, Rev. W., of Corpus Christi 
Coll., Camb., to the Rectories of 
Whinburgh and Westfield, Norfolk, 
on his own petition. 

Guest, Rev. B., M.A., to the P. C. of 
St. Katharine’s, Northampton, vacant 
by the resignat. of the Rev. W. C. Bi- 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Coll., Camb., to the R. of Cranley, 
Surrey ; pat., F. Sante, Esq. 


Hazlewood, Rev. W., to the Curacy of 


St. Michael’s, Bath, 


Havergall, Rev. H. E., to a Chaplaincy 


of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Heckford, Rev. J., to the Curacy of 


j 


Rushington. 

Hodgkinson, Rev. G. C., to be Second 
Master of the Grammar School, Bury 
St. Edmund’s, 

Hutchinson, Rev. J., to the P. C. of Blur- 
ton, in the diocese of Lichfield; pat., 
Duke of Sutherland. 

Hutton, Rev. C, H., D.D., Fellow of 
Magdalen Coll., Oxford, to the Rec- 
tory of Tubney, Berks, by the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of that Society, 

Jackson, Rev, E. Dudley, to the P. C, 
of Heaton Norris, Manchester, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. C. P. Myd- 
dleton; pat.,the Coll. Ch. Manchester. 

Jelf, Rev. Dr., Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, to be the Principal of King’s 
Coll., London. 

Jones, Rev. H.W., R. of Loughor, to bea 
Surrogate of the diocese of St. David’s. 

Jones, Rev. H. Berkeley, of St. John’s 
Coll. Camb., to the P. C. of St. Paul’s, 
Werneth, Cheshire. 

King, Rev. R. H., to the R. of Broomes- 
well, Suffolk ; pat., Marquess of Bristol. 

Knight, Rev. W. Bruce, formerly of 
Exeter Coil., Oxford, to the Deanery 
of Llandaff. 

Knott, Rev. Mr., Reader at Fitzroy 
Chapel, to be Chaplain of the West 
London Union. 

Knox, Rev. T., Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
Oxford, to the R. of Runwell and 
Ramsden Crays, Essex,void by the d. of 
the Rev. Dr. Knox; pat.,V. Knox, Esq. 


_ Lewis, Rev. E., to be C. of Llanvaes 


shop, on the nomination of the trus- | 


tees of the same church. 
Guthrie, Rev, L., M.A., of Trinity 


' 
j 
| 





and Penmon, Beaumaris. 

Litton, Rev. E. A., Fell. of Oriel Coll., 
Oxford, to the P. C, of St. Thomas’s, 
Stockton Heath, Cheshire. 

Lott, Rev. S. J., to the P. C. of Brad- 
ninch, Devonshire, vacant by the d. of 
the Rev.T. Tanner, the late Incumbent. 

Lush, Rev. V., of Over Darwen, Lanca- 
shire, to the C. of Faringdon, Berkshire. 

Mapleton, Rev. R. J., to the Curacy of 
Berkswell, Warwickshire. 

Marsh, Rev. J. W., to the Curacy of St, 
Nicholas, Warwick. 

Martin, Rev. R. Marshall, of St. Ed- 

mund Hall, Oxford, to the Curacy of 

St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 
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Maxwell, Rev. M. Heron, Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Stair, to the 
V. of Frampton, in Dorsetshire ; pat., 
R. Brindley Sheridan, Esq. 

Melville, Rev. H., late Fellow and Tutor 
of St. Peter’s Coll., Camb., to be the 
Principal of the East India Coll. at 
Haileybury. 

Middleton, Rev. J. W., to the P. C. of 
Brompton, lately separated from the 
parish of Northallerton, Yorkshire. 

Murdoch, Rev. J., to the church of 
Eyemouth, Berwickshire. 

Muston, Rev. C. R., the officiating mi- 
nister of St. John’s Chapel, Moulsham, 
to the P. C. of that district. 

Oswell, Rev, H. Lloyd, to the P. C. of 
Stoulton, Worcestershire; pat., Earl 
Somers. 

Parkinson, Rev. W., to the R. of Lan- 
genhoe, Essex. 

Pering, Rev. B., to the R, of Fersfield, 
Norfolk ; pat., F. Nassau, Esq. 

Pigot, Rev. E., of Brasennose Coll., 
Oxford, to the P: C. of Longridge, 
Lancashire ; pats., the Trustees of the 
late W. Hulme, Esq. 

Rankin, Rev. F. J. Harrison, to be Chap- 
lain of Her Majesty's Settlements on 
the Gambia. 

Richardson, Rev. E., late C, of St. Mary’s 
Church, Burley-in-Whardale, to be 
P. C. of Trinity Church, Louth, Lin- 
colnshire. 

Sanders, Rev. L., to the R. of Whimple, 
Devon; pat., Mrs. Sanders. 

Shackley, Rev. J., to the V. of Osbald- 
wick, Yorkshire; pat. Archbishop of 
York, 

Shelford, Rev. T., of Lambourne, to be 
one of the Rural Deans of the Deanery 
of Ongar, Essex. 

Simpson, Rev. J. Pemberton, C. of 
Wakefield, and Evening Lecturer 
there, to the R. of Crofton, Yorkshire ; 

pat., the Chane. of the Duchy of Lance. 

Smith, Rev. J. Allen, to the R. of Shot- 
ley, Suffolk ; pat., Marquis of Bristol. 

Spurrell, Rev. J., to the P. C. of West 
Beckenham, Norfolk, on the nomina- 
tion of the D. and C. of Norwich. 

Steele, Rev. F. C., C. of Matherne, to the 
V. of Caerwent, Monmouthshire ; pat., 
the D. and C. of Llandaff. 

Stokes, Rev. G., to be Chaplain to the 
British residents in Rouen. 

Sweeting, Rev. H., to the Curacy of 

Brancaster, Norfolk. 


—— ae 
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Straton, Rev. G. W., to the R. of Ayle- 
stone, Leicestershire; pat., the Duke 
of Rutland. 

Thornton, Rev. W. J., to be a Prebend- 
ary of Hereford Cathedral, 

Thurland, Rev. F. G., C. of Garsington, 
to a Chaplaincy of New Coll., Oxford. 

Trevanion, Rev. T., to the V. of Whitby, 
Yorkshire; pat., Archbp. of York. 

Trew, Rev. J. M‘Cameron, D.D., to be 
Archdeacon of Bahamas. 

Tuson, Rev. F. E., of Southwick, Sus- 
sex, to the V. of Minty, Gloucester- 
shire and Wilts; pat., the Archdn. of 
Wilts. 

Venn, Rev. J., of Queens’ Coll., Camb., 
to be a Prebendary of Hereford Ca- 
thedral. 

Webb, Rev. J. B., to be a Prebendary 
of Hereford Cathedral. 

White, Rev. R., C. of Langridge, near 
Preston, to the P. C. of Ribby with 
Wrea, Lancashire 

Williams, Rev. J. R., C. to the Dean of 
St. David’s at Lampeter, to the incum- 
bency of the Welsh Metropolitan 
Church, in Ely-place. (This is the 
first place of worship, in connexion 
with the Establishment, opened in the 
metropolis for service in Welsh.) 

Williams, Rev. Thomas, M.A., to the 
Archdeaconry of Llandaff. 

Williams, Rev. W., to the incumbency 
of Upton, near Southain ; pat., the Bp. 
of Worcester. 

Wilson, Rev. W., M.A., Minor Canon 
of the Collegiate Church, Manchester, 
a Surrogate, in the room of the Rev. 

R. C. Clifton, lately appointed Canon 
of Manchester. 

Woolcombe, Rev. H., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bp. of Exeter, to a Pre- 
bendal Stall in Exeter Cathedral. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Bowen, Rev. J. St. Vincent, son of the 
late Admiral Bowen, of Ilfracombe, 
Devon. 

Bowstead, Rev. R., Head Master of the 
Free School at Caistor, and V. of 
Ulceby, nr. Brocklesby, Lincolnshire, 
and P. C. of Littledale, in Lancashire 

Dowling, Rev. G. Pyke, at Puckington, 
near Taunton. 

Gatliff, Rev. J., R. of St. Mary’s, and 
Senior Canon of the Collegiate Church, 
Manchester. 
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Fennell, Rev. S., D.D., late Fellow and | 


Tutor of Queens’ Coll. Camb. 

Freeman, Rev. J. N., V. of Hayes, Mid- 
dlesex 

Good, Rev. T., formerly C. of Tunstall, 
and afterwards C. of Saxtead, Suffolk, 
at Framlingham. 

llall, Rev. G. W., D.D., Master of 
Pembroke Coll., Oxford, and Pre- 
bendary of Gloucester Cathedral. 

Hughes, Rev. J., P. C. of Llangwstenin, 
Carnarvonshire. 

Lake, Rev. G., at Worcester. 

Lewis, Rev. J., R. of Blatchington, 
Sussex, 

Matthie, Rev, Hugh, R. of Worthenbury, 
Flintshire. 

Moss, Rev. T., V. of Walton-on-the- 
Hill, Lancashire. 

Nash, Rev. R. A., R. of Hamerton, Hun- 
tingdonshire. 

Naylor, Rev. M. J., D.D., of Crofton, 
Yorkshire. 


Nethersole, Rev. W. P., R. of Clophill, 
and V. of Pulloxhill, Beds. 
Palmer, Rev. F., R. of Alcester, War- 

wickshire. 
Richards, Rev. T., V. of Icklesham, 
Sussex. 
Rickards, Rev. G.,C,. of Wortley, near 
Leeds. ; 
Rodber, Rev. W. J., R. of the united 
parishes of St. Mary-at-Hill and St. 
Andrew Hubbard, London, and Se- 
cretary to the Incorporated Society for 
Building and Enlarging Churches aud 
Chapels. 

Rowe, Rev. W., R. of St. John’s, Corn- 
wall, 


| Tomkins, Rev. F., V. of Harmondsworth 


and Drayton, Middlesex. 


| Twopeny, Rev.R., R. of Casterton Parva, 


Rutland. 
Verelst, Rev. A. C., R. of Withycombe, 
Somersetshire. 
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OXFORD. 


December, 8. 


In a Congregation holden yesterday, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—C. Sumner, Grand 
Comp., Balhol ; R.G.Walls, Brasennose ; 
E. Lumsdaine,Sand ys-Lumsdaine, Oriel ; 
Rev. C. Dunlop, Sumbeiha: Rev. A. 
Baynham, Pembroke; Rev. A. T. Att- 
wood, Worcester; S. J. Jerram, Wor- 
cester; Rev. E. H. Haskins, Queen’s ; 
J. Welsh, Queen's. 

Bachelors of Arts—¥. Darling, New 
Inn Hall; R. Gandell, Michel Scholar 
of Queen’s; H_ Tickell, Queen's; M, 
Warburton, Queen's; PF. H. Dunwell, 
Queen's ; 8S. W. Stevenson, St. Mary Hall; 
J. Buckmaster, St. Mary Hall; . Tufnel, 
Scholar of Wadham ; F. H. Laing, Wad- 
ham; E. West, Fellow of St. John’s ; W. 
P.Wood, St. John’s; G. T, Cooke, Demy 
of Magdalen; C. Offley, University ; 
B. Kingsford, Exeter; A. S. Ormerod, 
Exeter ; H. N. Lloyd, Scholar of Jesus ; 
J. Lloyd, Worcester; W. Meade, Balliol ; 
J, Shadwell, Balliol. 


THE CLASS LIST. 


Those marked thus (*) did not go up 
for Honours. 

Crass 1.—Burrows, L. F., Scholar, 
Wadham; Butler, G., Fellow, Exeter; 
De Butts, A., Scholar, Trinity ; Smith, 
W., Scholar, Lincoln; Stokes, E., Stu- 
dent, Ch. Ch, 

Crass 11.—Bathurst, A., Fellow, New 
Coll. ; Cazenove, J. G., Scholar, Brasen- 
nose ; Farrer,W. J.,Com., Balliol ; Gan- 
dell, R., Scholar, Queen’s; Godby, 
C, H., Scholar, Lincoln; Lloyd, J., 
Com., Worcester; Lucas, W. H.,Scholar, 
Merton; Mackarness, J. F., Scholar, 
Merton ; M‘Lachlan, E. H.,Com., Pem- 
broke; Offley, C., Com., University ; 
Rossiter, R., Com., Christ ; Shadwell, J., 
Balliol ; Sydenham, J.,Com., Balliol. 

Crass 111,.—Bache,W.,Com., Brasen- 
nose; Barter, C., Fellow, New Coll; 
Buckle, J., Fellow, St. Mary’s Hall; 
Cooke, G,, demy, Magdalen; Kingsford, 
Brenchley, Com., Exeter; Lloyd, H., 
Scholar, Jesus; Meade, W., Com., Bal- 
liol; Moody, R., Com., Ch. Ch. ; Orme- 
rod, A., Com., Exeter; Senior, Nassau, 





Com., Ch. Ch.; Tickell, H., Com., 
Queen's; Townsend, W., Scholar, Lin- 
coln; Tufnell, F., Scholar, Wadham ; 
Warburton, M., Com., Queen’s; Wen- 
ham, J. G., demy, Magdalen; Wright, 
G., Com., Exeter. 

Crass 1v.—Abud, H., Com., Wad- 
ham; *Austin, W., Fellow, New Coll. ; 
*Bampfield, J., Com., Trinity; Buck- 
land, M., Scholar, Corpus Christi; Buck- 
master, J., Com., St. Mary’s Hall; 
*Chambers, J., Bible-clerk, All Souls ; 
Cole, W., Scholar, Merton; *Davis, 
C. H., Com., Wadham; Douton, C., 
Com., Christchurch ; Dryden, A., Com., 
Trinity ; Dunwell, F., Com., Queen’s ; 
*Keate, J., Com., Balliol ; *Mallett, H., 
Com., Balliol ; Sawyer,R.,Com., Merton; 
*Skeffington, Hon. H. R., Com., Wor- 
cester; Stevenson, S. W., Com,, St. 
Mary Hall ; *Watkins, B., Com., Wad- 
ham, 

Examiners—P. C. Claughton, E. H. 
Hansell, J. A. Hessey, E. C. Wool- 
combe. 

Trinity Cottece.—W. H. Fowle, 
Commoner, has been elected a Craven 
Scholar, being of Founder’s kin, 

Barrio. Correce.—The following 
gentlemen have been elected Scholars, 
viz., Messrs. W. Young Lellar, Com- 
moner of the said College ; and T. Collet 
Saunders, from Rugby School. At the 
same time: G. O’Morgan, and J. W. 
Green, were elected ;Exhibitioners ; the 
former from Shrewsbury School, the 
latter on Mr. Harris’s foundation for the 
city of Oxford. 

On Monday last, I’. H. Deane, Esq., 
B.A., of Magdalen Hall, was elected 
Probationer Fellow of Magdalen, 


December 15. 


Dec. 9, Mr. James Barmby, Scholar 
of University, was elected to a Mathe- 
matical Exhibition in that Society. 

Dec. 12, Mr. Monier Williams, Stu- 
dent in Civil Law, of University, was 
elected to a Boden Sanscrit Scholarship. 

Mr. John E. Tweed, servitor of Christ 
a elected to the Craven Scholar- 
Sup. 

December 22. 


Monday being the last day of Hilary 
— the following degrees were con- 
erred : 


Master of Arts—Rev. G, Lewthwaite, 
University, 
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Inn Hall. 


of Pembroke College were interred on 
Tuesday, in a vault in the Cloisters of 
Gloucester Cathedral, the body having 
been removed on Monday from Oxford 
to the deceased's late residence, College 
Green, Gloucester. At the west door of 
the Cathedral the body was met by the 
Lord Bishop, Clergy, Choristers, &c., 
who proceeded into the choir, The ser- 
vice was read by the Rev. Sir John H. 
Seymour, in a most impressive manner ; 
and Handel’s funeral anthem, ‘* When 
the ear heard him,” was beautifully sung. 
The coffin was then removed into the 
Cloisters, where the conclusion of the 
service was read. The coffin was quite 
plain, covered with black cloth. 


CuanceL_tor.—The Lay Address to the 
authorities of the University was trans- 
mitted to the Vice-Chancellor yesterday 
week, 


THOUSAND SIGNATURES Of Protestant 
laymen, from all parts of the kingdom ; 
among those were the signatures of five 
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Bachelor of Arts—J.M. Myers, New 


The remains of the lamented Master 


Tue Lay Appress To THE VICE- 


It is stated by the Morning 
Herald, that there were upwards of TEN 


Dukes, three Marquises, thirteen Earls, 
ten Viscounts, eleven Lords, two Right 
Honourables, twenty-one Honourables. 
twenty-nine Baronets, five Knights, and 
fifty Members of Parliament, 

The Rev. H. E. Havergal, of New Col- 
lege, has been appointed to a chaplaincy 
of Christ Church. 


a 


CAMBRIDGE, 





Dec, 2. 

Ata Congregation on Wednesday last 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts—Hon. T. 
Edwardes, Trinity, son of Lord Kensing 
ton; G. A. F.C. Bentinck, Trinity; R. 
B. Dundas, Trinity. 

Masters of Arts—F. C. Cook, St, 
John’s; R. Blanshard, Queen’s; G, Ne- 
vile, Catherine Hall. 

Bachelor in the Cwil Law—C. Hi, 
Simkin, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelor of Arts—E.S.Crooke, Pem- 
broke. 

At the same Congregation the follow- 
ing grace passed the Senate :— 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr, 
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French, Master of Jesus College, Dr. 


Trinity Coll 


: be made to Mr, Baker, the University 


mage done to his crops 

in August last ; also, whether any and 
what reduction should be made in his 
rent, on account of other circumstances, 
and to report to the Senate. 

The Rev. Joseph Woolley, M.A., Fel- 
low of Emmanuel, has been elected to the 
Wardenship of the Queen’s College, Bir- 
mingham. 

Dec. 16. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity— W. Whewell, 
Master of Trinity. 

Masters of Arts—H. Lloyd, Trinity ; 
W. De Winton Herbert, St. John’s, 


BIRTHS AND 


BIRTHS, 
Or Sons—The Lady of 


Whitehaven. 


an. 

Harver, Rev. C. H., Hurstpierpoint R., Sussex. 

Boutflower, Rev. S. P., Seaforth. 

Thulteel, Rev. C., Holbeton Vicarage, Devon. 

Carlyon, Rev, W. C., St. Just Rectory. 

Corbett, Rev. A., South Willingham R., Linc. 

Dickens, Rev. D., Norton R., Suffolk. 

Dixon, Rev. R., Principal of King William's 
College, Isle of Man. 

Greenstreet, Rev. W. G., Pattingham V. 

Heathcote, Rev. G., Tree Barrow, North 
Tamerton, Cornwall. 

Keppel, Hon. and Rev. T., Warham R., Norf. 

Lakes, Rev. J., Martock, Somerset. 

Lang, Rev. D., Westleigh V., near Barnstaple. 

Liddell, Hon. and Rev. R., Barking V., Essex. 

Mackenzie, Rev. H., St. James's, Bermondsey. 

Martin, Rev. C., the Close, Exeter. 

Masters, Rey, J. S., Greenwich, C. 

Meyrick, Rev. R., Ludlow, 

Parkinson, Rev. A. M., Cawthorne P., York- 
shire. 

Pike, Rev. J. C., Wisbeach. 

Smith, Rev. Sidney, D.D., Eccles Street, 
Dublin. 

— Rey. J., Frampton House, Lincoln- 

ue. 


Anderson, Rev. D., St. Bee's Lodge, near | 


_ ing graces passed 
2 | tenant, at Barton, on account of the da- | 
the hail-storm | 
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Bachelor of Arts—T. Halls, Gonville 


Paget, of Caius College, Mr. Martin, of | and Caius. 
ege, and Mr. Philpott, of | 
Catharine Hall, a Syndicate to consider | 
whether any and what allowance should | 


Bachelor in Medicine—E. T. Henery, 
Gonville and Caius. 

At the same Congregation the follow- 

$ the senate :— 

To confirm the following report of the 
Barton Syndicate :— 

To allow Mr. H. G. Philips, of Em- 
manuel College, to take from the Univer- 
sity library the MSS. marked F f. 3. 60, 
Gg. 4.4, on bis giving the usual bond. 

o grant the sum of 20/., on account 
of the Plumian estate, towards the ex- 
pense of repairing the church at Bal- 
sham. 

On Wednesday last, Hyacinth Kir- 
wan, B.A., (1843,) Fellow of King’s 


_ College, was elected to one of the Theo- 


| 
' 
} 


Ashmore, Rey. P., Porthkerry R., Glamor- | 


logical Scholarships founded by the Rev. 
John Crosse, late Vicar of Bradford, 
Yorkshire, and tenable for three years. 





MARRIAGES. 


Vachell, Rev, H., St. Albans. 

Walford, Rev. E., Dallinghoo Rectory. 
Ward, Rev. R., Cadogan-place, Sloanc-street. 
Warren, Rev. J., Bawdrip R., Somersetshire. 
Willcoat, Rev. H. B., D.D., at Bath, 


Or Daucurers—The Lady of 


Allen, Rev. T. C., Beakesbourne V., Kent. 

Carey, Rev. P., St. Saviour’s R., Guernsey. 

Deacon, Rev. Geo. E., Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 

Downe, Rev. G. E., Rushden Rectory, North- 
ampton. 

Egerton, Rev. W. H., Lower Malpas Rectory, 
Cheshire. 

Gardiner, Rev. R., East Anstey R., Devon. 

Good, Rev. W. F., Ess Hill House, near New- 
ton Bushel. 

Hollingworth, Rev. C., Statisfield Vicarage. 

Isaacson, Rev. J., at Clifton. 

Johnson, Rev. W. R., West Wycombe V., 
Bucks. 

Maberly, Rev. T. A., Cuckfield V., Sussex. 

Ommaney, Rev. E, <A., Chew Magna, 
Somerset. 


MARRIAGES, 


Allen, Rev. G. L., of the Society for the Pro- 

pegtion of the Gospel Mission at Almeda- 

, to Sarah, third d. of the late T. Par- 

kinson, Esq., of Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square, and Kemsing, Kent. 

Ashley, Rev. J. A., of Jesus Coll. Camb., to 
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BIRTHS AND 


Sarah T ila, e. d. of the Rev. E. Jer- 

myn, r. of Carlton Colville, Suffolk. 

Bendall, Rev. B..O., of King’s-wood, Glou- 
cestershire, to Emma, second d. of T. C. 
Newman, k. of Fallow Lodge, ae & 

Bigge, Rev. J. F., v. of Ovingham, to ine 

ary, d. of N. Ellison, Esq., Upper Bedford- 
place, London. ; 

Bowen, Rev. C., Lecturer of Armley-in-Leeds, 
and Chaplain to Lord Bateman, to Charlotte 
Elizabeth, y. d. of the late Rev. L. Rich- 
mond, r. of urvey, Beds. 

Broome, Rev. J. H., ¢. of Bushey-heath, 
Herts, to epee hers y- d. of J 
Parnther, Jy F 

Chalmers, Dent F. C., late of the Madras 
Army, to Matilda Harriet, second d. of the 
Rev. W. Marsh, D.D., Incumbent of Saint 
Mary’s, Leataington. 

Clarke, Rev. T. of Queens’ Coll., to Ma- 
tilda Barbara, y. d. of F. Coventry, Esq., of 
Henbury, Dorset. 

Collingwood, Rev. J., B.A., to Jane, e. d. of 
H. Morley, Esq., of Midhurst. 

Creswell, Rev. R., of Salcombe Regis, Devon, 
to Frances, e. d. of the late R. Creighton, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Daubeney, Rev. F., Mepal, near Chatteris, to 
Sophia, fourth d. of the late W. Jones, Esq., 
Woodhall, Norfolk. 

Davies, Rev. E. L., Incumbent of Kilpeck and 
Kenderchurch, Herefordshire, to Anne Har- 
wick, of Craven Hill, Hyde-park Gardens. 

Deedes, Rev. C., r. of West Camel, Somerset- 
shire, to Letitia Anne, e. d. of the Hon. P, 
Rouverie. 

Drury, Rev. H., r. of Alderley, Gloucester- 
shire, to Amelia Elizabeth, e. d. of the Rev. 
G. Danbury, r. of Lydiard Tregoz, Wilts. 

Errington, Rev. R., Incumbent of Burntwood 
and Hammerwich, Staffordshire, to Caroline, 
y. d. of T, G. Parr, Esq., of Lichfield. 

Fenton, Rev. G. L., v. of Lilleshall, Salop, to 
Mary Ann, y. d. of the late D. Lloyd, Esq., 
of Homerton. 

Fletcher, Rev. J., Head Master of King’s Coll. 
School, Nassau, Officiating Minister of St. 
Matthew's parish, Nassau, and of the Epis- 
copal chapel at the Creek Settlement, to 
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N Munni e. d. of the Hon. J. C. 
pe | Chief Justice of the Bahamas. 


Gilpin, Rev. B., jun, of Parkhurst, Isle of 


W ight, to Ellen, e. d. of J. Kendle 


Hinson, Rev, W., Incumbent of Se. James's, 


Macclesfield, and Domestic Chaplain to the 

Right Hon. the Ear! of Courtown, to Mar- 
t Jane, e. d. of the late P. Antrobus, 
. of Turner Heath, Cheshire. 

Jackson, Rev. F. G., to Maria, d. of the Rev. 
3 F, Knottesford, r. of Billesley, Wa:wigk- 

ire, 

Martin, Rev. G., Yr. of St. Pancras, and Prin- 
cipal of the Diocesan Training School, Exe- 
ter, to Harriet, e. d. of the Ve Ww. Cow- 

eat Be c. of Llaneast, Cornwall. 

Melhuish, Rev. C., r. of Highbray, Devon, to 
Eliza, d. of the late A. Venn, Esq. of Reading, 

Rogers, Rev. John, canon-residentiary of the 

thedral at Exeter, to Grace, e. surviving 
d. of the late G. S. Fursdon, Esq., of Furs- 
don, Devon, 

Rushton, Rev. J., Archdeacon of Manchester, 
and Incumbent of Newchureh in Pendle, 
Whalley, Lancashire, to Henrietta, e. d. of 
W. L. Newton, Esq., of Leylands, Derby. 

Stansfield, Rev. J., B.A., of St. John’s Coll., 
Camb., to Elizabeth, e. d. of J. Birkbeck, 
Esq-, of Anley House, near Settle. 

Stowell, Rev. J. L., v. of Peel, Isle of Man, to 
Mary Ann Pattison, second d. of the late E. 
3. Fletcher, Esq., of Gosport, near New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Thomas, Rev. G. F., M.A., of Worcester 
Coll., Oxford, to Lydia, d. of the late Rev. R. 
Loxham, r. of Halshale, Lancashire. 

Venables, Rev. J. G., of Jesus College, to 
Caroline, widow of the late J. H. Hoskins, 
Esq., of Ellenglaze, Cornwall. 

Wallis, Rev. A. W., at Bishop's College, Cal- 
cutta, to Eliza, e. d. of W. Wootton, Esq., 
M.R.C.S., late of Blackheath. 

“ Rev. W., of Dunstable, to Matilda 
frances, niece of Mr. R. Harwood, of 
Trumpington-street, Cambridge. 

Williams, Rev. J., M.A., of Magdalen Coll., 
Cambridge, to Mary Cooe, y. d. of the late 
W. H. Maund, Esq., of Sussex-place, Re- 
gent’s-park, 


—— 





EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 


Have been received by the following Clergymen— 


Rev. T. Airey, incumbent of Peel,, 
Lancashire, a silk gown and cassock, by | 


his congregation. 


Rev. James Balfour, late minister of | 


St. James’s Church, Cheltenham, 





Rev. J. Bonwell, late curate of Child- 
well, near Liverpool. 

Rev. E. Browne, late clerk in orders 
of the parish of Leeds, a copy of the 
works of Gregory Nazianzen, by the 
Rev. Dr. Hook, on his being inted 
a precentor and minor canon of isle 
Cathedral. 
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Rev. W. B. Cosens, late curate of 
Monkton Farleigh, Wilts. 

Rev. W. Cruttenden, minister of St. 
Michael's Church, Macclesfield, a massive 
silver candelabrum and salver, presented 
by the inhabitants of Macclesfield and 
its vicinity. 

Rev. William Dixon, incumbent of 
Tongy, a suit of handsome robes, by his 
parishioners. Ms 

Rev. C. English, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, late eurate of Harborne, 
a silver salver, by his parishioners. 

Rev. T. Eagar, late curate of Holling- 
wood, near Oldham, a pocket communion 
service, by the congregation, on his leav- 
ing the curacy. 

Rev. J. K. Fowler, late curate of Pir- 
ton, Beds, and incumbent of Little Wy- 
mondley, Herts, has been presented by 
the parishioners with a handsome silver 
inkstand. 

The Rev. Charles Hardy, vicar of 
Hayling, by some of his parishioners of 
Hayling, South, with a very handsome 
silk gown, 

Rev. Corn. Hart, late curate of Knares- 
borough, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Dr. D'Arcy Irvine, curate of St. 
Mary, Redcliff, Bristol. 

Rev. J. P. Morgan, of St. David's, 
Festiniog, and late curate of Llanbelig, a 
coffee-pot, tea- pot, and pocket communion 
service, 

Rev. C. Muston, minister of St. John’s, 
Moulsham, a tag cream jug, presented 
by the poor of his congregation. 

Rev A. J. Ram, M.A., incumbent of 
Beverley Minster, an address, by the 
parishioners. 

Rev. R. F. Vavasour, a handsome silver 
salver, by the parishioners of Stow St. 
Edward, Gloucestershire, on his leaving 
the parish. 

Rev. J. I. Welldon, M.A., a silver 
salver, by the boarders of the Free 
Grammar School, Shrewsbary. 

Very Rev. W. M. Wade, incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Paisley, and dean of 
Glasgow, a gown and cassock, and two 
surplices, by his congregation, who have 
also decorated the altar of the chapel. 

Rev. H. Woolcombe, jun., curate of 
Sheepwash, Devonshire. 


BERKSHIRE. 


The ceremony of the consecration of 
the new chapel within Windsor Castle 
took place on Tuesday, December 9. 
The Hon, and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Oxford officiated, attended by the Wor- 
shipful Joseph Phillimore, LL.D., Chan- 
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cellor of the Diocese of Oxford; the Ve- 
neredble Archdeacon Clarke, the bishop's 
chaplain; the registrar, Mr,Robert Morrell, 
and the secretary, Mr, John Burder. The 
Hon. and Rev. Charles Leslie Courtenay, 
chaplain to Her Majesty, assisted at the 
service. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


Eron CoLtece ImPpROVEMENTS.—The 
students of Eton College having come to 
the liberal and praiseworthy determina- 
tion of furnishing anew east window to the 
college chapel, at a cost of 2000/1. have 
been enabled, previous to the breaking up 
of the school for the Christmas holidays, 
to make the following gratifying report : 
— The committee feel much gratification 
in announcing, that the first instalment, 
4001, has been collected, and paid by the 
treasurer into Messrs. Nevile, Reid, and 
Co.’s bank. Also, that, according to the 
oo design submitted to them by Mr. 

‘illement, and approved by the authori- 
ties of the college, the centre compartment 
on the lower tier will be occupied with 
the crucifixion, that in the upper tier with 
the ascension, the four other compart- 
ments, containing twelve divisions, with 
the twelve apostles, Also, that they have 
commissioned Mr, Willement to com- 
mence the centre compartment of: the 
lower tier; which will be completed by 
the end of next March. Also, that the 
cost of the whole window will, by agree- 
ment, not exceed, but probably be less than, 
2000/.; in which sum all incidental, as 
well as necessary expenses, together with 
an outer covering of copper wire, are to 
be included. Lastly, the committee ex- 
press their earnest hope, that this work 
will not be allowed to fall to the ground 
by the indifference of their school-fellows, 
but that the required subscription of 320/. 
each school-time may be forthcoming, as 
then within two years the window will 
have been completed by the voluntary 
subscriptions of the present Etonians. J. 
L. Joynes, E. B. Foster. T. Broclebank, 
secretary. G. Herbert, C. Patteson, trea- 
surers.” 

AyLesBury.—It is intended forthwith 
to establish a national school at Ayles- 
bury. The Duke of Buckingham has 
promised a site for huilding. 

CHESHIRE, 

Tue New Cuurcn or At Saints, 
THELWALL.—On Monday, the 13th No- 

* vember, the rural village of Thelwall was 
the scene of much interest, it being the 
day fixed for the consecration of the new 
church just erected there, in place of the 
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small and very old chapel, which had for 
three centuries existed in the township, 
It is built of red stone, and in the style 
of the early English, with narrow lancet 
windows, high pitched roof, and light 
pointed belfry. It is calculated to con- 
tain two hundred and forty worshippers ; 
and a cost, we believe, will be about 
11504, 
CUMBERLAND. 


The Earl of Lonsdale has made a dona- 
tion of 501, as the commencement of a 
subscription to defray the expense of 
building a new church at Holme Cultram, 
near Mowbray. 

DERBYSHIRE, 


J. H. Errington, Esq., whois lay rector 
of Ashbourn, finding the committee for 
repewing the church had a deficiency in 
their funds, lately sent them a cheque for 
2851, the sum expended upon the chancel. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


The Rev. John Rashdale, M. A., incum- 
bent of Bedford chapel, Exeter, (the in- 
come of which is returned at 1361,) had 
accepted, from the Dean and Chapter of 
Norwich, the perpetual curacy of St. 
Nicholas, in Yarmouth, value 430/.; but, 
so strong is the affection and admiration 
of the rev. gentleman’s congregation at 
Exeter, that no sooner was the prospect of 
his removal made known, than a memorial 
was set on foot, and universally signed, 
entreating him to remain. Under these 
circumstances, he felt it impossible to 
leave his attached flock, and relinquished 
the more valuable preferment. 

Sr. James’s Cuurcnu, Exerer.—The 
Rev. R. H. Tripp has given asum of 200/. 
towards liquidating the debt still remaining 
due on the district church of St. James, in 
this city ; and the Rey. C. C. Bartholomew, 
formerly incumbent of St. James, has un- 
dertaken to discharge the remainder of 
the debt, to the amount of about 50/ 


DURHAM, 


The Society for promoting the employ- 
ment of additional curates in populous 
parishes has voted a sum of 80/. per annum 
for the salary ofa clergyman dat Seaham 
harbour. 

An adjourned meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Diocesan School Society 
was held at Bishop Cosin’s library, Dur- 
ham, on Friday, the 8th December :— 
present, the Archdeacon of Darham, in 
the chair; Revds. J. Collinson, W. C. 
King, R. Gray, H. Wardell, R. G. L. 
Blenkinsopp, J. Cartwright, J. D, Eade, 
F. Thompson, W, H, Stokes, &c. The 


secretary read the reply of Archdeacon 
Sinclair (the treasurer fr the National 
Society’s “Special Fund in aid of the 
establishment and — of schools in 
the manufacturing and mining districts’’) 
to the recommendation of places requirin 
aid in this diocese, from the meeting held 
at Newcastle, on the 12th of October, 
which reply stated the readiness of the 
National Society to co-operate with the 
Durham Diocesan Board, in supplyin 
the educational wants of the diocese, an 
also that the treasurer of the Special Fund 
was in communication with the incum- 
bents of the several districts named in the 
recommendation, The following grants 
were voted :—25l. towards building a new 
school at Alston; 301 towards building a 
new school at Wolsingham; 25/ towards 
building a new school at Seaton Carew ; 
and 154 towards completing the school at 
Cowpen, in the parish of Horton, Nor- 
thumberland. 

The Dean and Chapter of Durham 
have determined to make very consider- 
able and important additions to the cathe- 
dral organ, and Mr. Bishop, the celebrated 
organ builder, has been engaged to effect 
these improvements, 

ESSEX. 

SEASONABLE BENEVOLENCE. — Fift 
pairs of blankets were recently distri- 
buted by the rector and churchwardens 
of Chelmsford to that number of aged 
couples resident in the parish. The chil- 
dren belonging to the National School who 
had been most punctual in their attendance 
were also presented, through their teach- 
ers, with flannel and articles of apparel, 
These gratuities, amounting to upwards of 
401, were paid out of the sacramental 
fund; and twelve aged persons are in the 
weekly receipt of Is. each from the same 
source, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


At arecent meeting of the council of 
Queen’s College, Birmingham, a donation 
of 10001. was announced from the Rey. 
Dr. Warneford, towards the erection of 
Collegiate buildings, the said sum to pay 
interest at 4 per cent. per annum, derivable 
from the rent of the rooms thus erected, 
for the purpose of founding four exhibi- 
tions to students of good conduct, who 
should attend the divinity lecture of the 
warden. At the same time a warden was 
elected, a design for a chapel ordered to 
be prepared, and permission given to the 

upils, on their own request, to wear a col- 
egiate dress, 

CHARITABLE Bequests.—By order of 
the Court of Chancery, the legacies be- 





































































queathed by the late Miss Ann Dimsdale, 
of Frenchay, near Bristol (one of the So- 
ciety of Friends), are in course of pay- 
ment by the executors, viz. :—500/. to 
the poor of a of Mangotsfield, in 
the county of Gloucester; 1000/. each to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and the Moravian Missionary Society, and 
500/, each to the following Societies— 
Prison Discipline, Bristol Infirmary, Bris- 
tol Stranger's Friend, Bristol fuge, 
Bristol Lying-in, Bristol Guardian, Bristol 
Misericordia, and Bristol Doreas. After 
the decease of certain annuitants, a further 
sum of about 20,0004 will be divisible 
among the ten above-named charitable in- 
stitutions. . 

On the 9th of December a most beauti- 
ful carpet, of Berlin worsted work, was 
presented, by several ladies of Gloucester, 
to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
and his lady, at the Tolsey, as an offerin 
of their grateful sense of the Bishop's and 
Mrs. Monk’s uniform hospitality and 
obliging attentions to all the families of 
the extensive circle of their acquaintance. 
The Bishop, we understand, made a most 
feeling and appropriate reply at the Tolsey, 
in acknowledgment of the present. 

The annual meeting of the Bristol Dio- 
cesan District Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, was 
held in the Chapter Room, Bristol, on 
Friday, the 24th of November. The Rev. 
Canon Bankes presided on the occasion, 
and there was a considerable attendance 
of the clergy. The Report stated that the 
circulation of the Society’s publications in 
Bristol, for the year ending the 30th of 
June, 1843, amounted to 42,019, shewing 
an increase on the circulation for the pre- 
ceding year of about 4000 publications. 
The increase in the sale of Bibles and 
Common Prayer Books was nearly 50 per 
cent. Subscriptions and donations had 
been remitted to the Parent Society during 
the year, amounting to 386/. 


HAMPSHIRE. . 

The Warden and Fellows of Winchester 
College have generously contributed 200/. 
towards the erection of a new tower for 
the new parish church of Portsea. 

SourHampron.—The beautiful chancel 
of the New Church of St. Lawrence, in 
this town, has received additional embel- 
lishment by the erection of three elegant 
windows of stained glass, the execution of 
the celebrated Willement of London. The 
glass assimilates in style with the character 
of the building (early English), and is 
correct and beautiful in design. The win- 
dows together are intended to be emble- 
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matical of the two Sacraments, and of the 
Holy Trinity. The effect is very satis- 
factory, and has much improved the gene- 
ral appearance of the interior. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester purposes 
to hold Confirmations throughout the 
county of Hants, including the Isle of 
Wight, in the course of the ensuing 
summer. 

Mrs. Shepherd, of =e Andover, 
whose munificence in building churches, 
&c., is well known, has intimated to the 
Rector of Walcot her intention of build- 
ing one of the contemplated alms-houses 
on Beacon Hill, at her own cost, and dedi- 
cating it to the memory of her late hus- 
band, the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, as a token 
of the great benefit he derived, under God, 
from the frequent use of the Bath waters. 

At Strathfieldsaye, in a population of 
800, an Infant School for above 100 has 
been built, and is wholly maintained by 
the Duke of Wellington, who is about to 
rebuild the national school for 120 boys 
and girls, and, with the aid of the pence 
of the children, and a small existing en- 
dowment, to provide wholly for its main- 
tenance, 

LANCASHIRE. 


ELECTION OF A CANON OF MANCHESTER. 
—A chapter was held on Wednesday, 
December 13, for the purpose of electin 
acanon in the room of the late Rev. y 
Gatliff. The Rev. R. Cox Clifton, late 
fellow of Worcester college, Oxford, was 
elected. 

The foundation stone of a new tower 
and spire to the parish church at Kirkham 
was lately laid by Thomas Clifton, Esq., 
the lord of Lytham. 

BENEFICIAL INFLUENCE OF THE 
CLercy.—The hand and _ power-loom 
flannel weavers of Rochdale having failed 
in their appeal to their employers for an 
advance in their miserable pittance of 
wages, had recourse to the clergymen of 
the town to act as mediators in their be- 
half. The rev. gentlemen undertook the 
task, and the result is, that, with one ex- 
ception, the employers have agreed to ad- 
vance the hand-loom weavers’ wages, at 
the rate of 2d. in the shilling, and the 
power-loom weavers 1}d., commencing 
this week. The experiment is to be made 
for one month, in order to see how it will 
work. 

GOVERNMENT Epvucation.—The Privy 
Council have ordered the plans of the 
first Industrial School, under the new sys- 
tem of education, to be published in their 
forthcoming report. This is to be erected 
at Kirkdale, near Liverpool, from_the de- 
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signs of Messrs. Lockwood and Allam, 
and is for the support and education of 
twelve hundred children, divided into 
three classes—infants, boys, and girls. 
Well ventilated workshops for the teach- 
ing of cerpentering, tailoring, shoe- 
making, &c., are found upon the male 
side ; and upon the female side are those 
of laundry work, straw-platting, &c. 
Some notion may be formed of the extent 
of this edifice by mentioning that the space 
occupied by the masonry alone will cover 
upwards of six acres of land, An infir- 
mary detached from the main building, 
is provided for all the diseases prevalent 
amongst the juvenile poor. The style is 
Tudor Gothic, executed in red brick and 
stone dressing. The site is on an open 
rising ground of considerable altitude, com- 
manding the mouth of the Mersey. 

Roya Institution aT LIvERPOOL.— 
After the annual distribution of prizes to 
the pupils of the school of this institution, 
Dr. Freckleman, the chairman, read a 
letter signed on behalf of several students 
at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, formerly pupils at the Royal In- 
stitution, announcing that they had sub- 
scribed, among themselves, a sum of mo- 
ney, which they were ready to place at 
the disposal of the committee, to aid them 
in founding an exhibition or scholarship 
for the boys of the school ; and that this 
sum, (which now amounted to 2001.) they 
hoped would serve but as the nucleus of a 
still larger sum, which, they doubted not, 
the friends and patrons of the institution 
would cheerfully subscribe, to carry out 
the object proposed. The chairman 
doubted not that such an appeal, with 
such an example, would not be without its 
due effect on the present assembly ; and 
he anticipated that ere long the committee 
would have a good fund to meet the wishes 
and carry out the views of all the well- 
wishers of the institution. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Boston.—Great preparations are now 
making to restore the church to its pris- 
tine beauty. The building itself is consi- 
dered one of the finest in the king- 
dom; but since the opposition and _hosti- 
lity which have been so strongly ex- 
hibited by the dissenters of the town, it is 
now in a state of great dilapidation and 
decay, and requires no less a sum than 
3000/. to put it in a proper state of repair. 
Of this sum nearly 2500/. has been al- 
ready contributed by the gentry and inha- 
bitants of the town and neighbourhood. 
Some partial repairs and alterations have 
been completed, but the general opera- 
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tions for restoring the fabric will not be 
undertaken until after the winter. 


MIDDLESEX. 

CONSECRATION OF THE BisHoP oF 
LicHFIELD.—Sunday morning, Dee. 7, 
the Right Rev. John Leaniole D.D., of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Princi- 
pal of King’s College, London, was so- 
lemnly consecrated to the see of Lichfield, 
vacant by the decease of the Right Rev. 
James Bowstead, D.D., the late Bishop. 
The rite was performed by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the chapel 
of Lambeth Palace, assisted by the Bishop 
of London, the Bishop of Chichester, and 
the Bishop of Winchester. 

Kino’s Co_iece.—At a meeting of 
the Council of King’s College, held on 
Friday the 15th Dee., at which were 
present the Lord Bishop of London, 
Bishop of Llandaff, Bishop of Lichfield, 
Earl Brownlow, Lord Radstock, Hon. 
Mr. Justice Patteson, Sir R. H., Inglis, 
Bart., M.P., Sir J. T. Staunton, Bart., 
M.P., Sir Charles Price, Bart., Mr. Alder- 
man Thompson, M.P., Mr. J. H. Green, 
Mr. Henry Pownall, Mr, W. Cotton, and 
the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, Dr. Jelf, Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, was appointed 
Principal of King’s College, London, 
Mr. Hullah was also appointed Vocal 
Professor of Music at King’s College. 

On Monday, Dec. 18, the students of 
King’s College assembled in the large 
theatre for the purpose of presenting the 
Bishop of Lichfield, their late Principal, 
with a salver, and two smaller articles of 
the same description. ‘The value of these 
pieces of plate is about 1601, which was 
raised by the individual subscriptions of 
the students; none of the subscriptons 
exceeded 10s. 6d. At the request of the 
students, the Rev. R. W. Browne, Pro- 
fessor of the Classics, presided on the 
occasion. His Lordship, in very ap- 
propriate terms, acknowledged the heart- 
felt gratification which this testimonial 
of the feelings of the students afforded 
him. He expressed his gratitude to the 
Council and Professors for the cordial 
support which he had always received 
from them during the five years he had 
held the appointment of Principal, and 
thanked the students most cordially for 
their exemplary good conduct, and for the 
affectionate respect with which they had 
always received his counsels. 

The Bishop of London has confirmed 
20,000 persons during the present year, 
being a considerable increase on the num- 
bers confirmed in 1840, His Lordship 
has announced his intention to divide his 
















































diocese into two districts, in one of which 
he will hold a confirmation every year. 

Crercy Orpuan Corporation.—A 
special meeting of the committee was 
holden at the school-house, St. John’s 
Wood, on Wednesday, Nov. 29. The 
Archbishop of ng? J woyerg and 
there were present, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, Vice-President ; Kev. Dr. Shepherd, 
‘Treasurer; Rev. J. D. Glennie, Secretary ; 
Dr. Rowlands, J. Pepys, Esq., and Rev. 
A. M. Campbell, J. E. Tayler, 8S. Wix, 
B. Burgess, and T. Wharton. The com- 
mittee met to carry into effect a part of 
the will of J. Farmer, Esq., a benefactor 
to the corporation, who directed “ that 
every twenty-first year, on the anniver- 
sary of his death, or as near thereto as 
may be, the sum of 500/. shall be awarded 
to one of the female orphans then in the 
school, to be paid to her when she shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one.” 
The committee, after careful inquiry, 
declared Cordelia Ellis, a daughter of the 
late W. C, Ellis, Curate of Thames Dit- 
ton, “ to be in their conscientious opinion 
the most deserving of the benefit ;” and 
his Grace the President then communi- 
cated to the orphan the decision of the 
committee, blending exhortation with 
congratulation, in his wonted kind and 
paternal manner. 

On Thursday, Dee. 15, the Bishop of 
London consecrated the new church, 
Broadway, Westminster. His Lordship 
was accompanied by the Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, the Rev. C. Dalton, the Rev. 
H. H. Milman, the Rev. J. Jennings, and 
a large number of the metropolitan clergy. 
A liberal collection was made at the close 
of the sermon. The new church, which 
is a handsome and commodious structure, 
is capable of accommodating 1590 persons, 
1280 of the seats being free and unap- 
propriated, owing to a grant on the part 
of the Incorporated Society for Building 
Churches. The Rey. Cyril W. Page, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and lately Curate of St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster, has been licensed 
by the Bishop of London to the incum- 
bancy. 

On Sunday, Dec. 17, the chapel of St. 
Etheldreda, in Ely-place, Holborn, was 
opened for the performance of divine ser- 
vice in the Welsh language. The Rev. 
J. R.° Williams, late curate of Lampeter, 
who has been appointed incumbent, offi- 
ciated. The service is in accordance 
with the forms of the Established Church. 

The Committee appointed by the Vestry 
to direct and superintend the restora- 
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tion of St. Olave’s Church, recently met 
at the Charity-school, Maze-pond, South- 
wark. It was determined to restore the 
church, and not rebuild it, which will be 
an important saving. A tender was ac- 
cepted for the performance of the whole 
works, to restore the church as it origin- 
ally stood, at 46181. 

r. John Harcourt, who formerly re- 
sided in the parish of Bermondsey, has, 
by his will, bequeathed to the Church- 
wardens of that parish the sum of 1000/, 
three per cent. consols, for ever upon 
trust, to pay the interest (30/) among 
twenty poor honest widows of the parish, 
who have never received parochial relief; 
twelve of whom are to be the relicts of 
tanners and leather-dressers. The distri- 
bution to be made yearly on the 21st Dec. 

Among the donors to the Clergy-Aid 
Society this year, is the name of Richard 
Fountayne Wilson, Esq., for the munifi- 
cent sum of 15001, to be permanently 
invested, and the income applied to the 
objects of the society. 

Several meetings have been recently 
held at London-house, for the purpose of 
maturing some comprehensive plan for 
relieving the destitute poor of the metro- 
polis, and at the same time improving 
their moral and social condition. Those 
meetings have been attended by several 
noblemen and gentlemen, and incumbents 
of metropolitan parishes ; and after much 
deliberation, it has been resolved to form 
an “ Association for the relief of destitu- 

tion and the improvement of the condition 
of the poor in the metropolis, by means 
of parochial and district visiting.” The 
Bishop of London will be president of the 
association, and it is settled that the whole 
of the funds shall be directly applied to 
the relief of the indigent after all proper 
inquiry has been made by gratuitous 
visitors. 

Her Majesty the Queen-Dowager has 
contributed the sum of 20/. towards pro- 
viding the means of education for the 
poor in Christ Church district, Maryle- 
bone. Aid has been promised by the 
Educational Committee of the Privy 
Council, and by the National Society, 
contingent on being successful in first 
raising a sum of about 3000, 8B. B. 
Cabbell, Esq., has subseribed 100/. to- 
wards this desirable object, and the in- 
habitants of the district have already con- 
tributed 5007. 

Staines.—The first auniversary of the 
Stanwell District Association in aid of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, was held in the hall of 
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the Lite Institution at Staines, on 
Thursday, Nov. 23. The chair was filled 
by the Lord Bishop of Lichfield, late 
Archdeacon of Middlesex, supported by 
a considerable number of the clergy of 
the neighbourhood. In opening the busi- 
ness of the day, the chairman advocated 
the claims of the Society to the support of 
all churchmen, by referring to the unani- 
mous approbation of its neem = lately 

iven by all the prelates of the Church of 
England, without any exception or quali- 
fication. And in the few remarks which 
he made at the close of the day, he de- 
clared that to promote its interests would 
be one of his first objects in the diocese 
to which he had just been called. The 
meeting was likewise addressed by the 
Rev. W. W. Berry, Rural Dean of the 
district, and district secretary ; by the 
Rev. Ernest Hawkins, secretary of the 
Society ; by the Rev. H. Lloyd, of Ted- 
dington; and by the Rev. J. Armstrong, 
of Harmondsworth. The latter gentleman, 
having been much in Canada, bore valu- 
able testimony to the high character, the 
laborious exertions, and the beneficial in- 
fluence of the Society’s missionaries in 
that country. A vote of thanks to the 
chairman was moved by Col. T. Wood, 
M.P.; and at the breaking up of the 
meeting a collection was made which 
amounted to nearly 20/. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

Datty Service.—We learn from the 
Newcastle Journal, that, in compliance 
with the request of his parishioners, the 
Rev. W. Dodd, incumbent of the parish 
of St. Andrew, Newcastle, has made ar- 
rangements for having prayers in the 
yarish church at eight o’clock on the 

Vednesday and Friday or ery 4 every 
week ; and notice to that effect has been 
given in St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 
Peter’s Chapel. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Upon settling the accounts of the com- 
mittee for managing the funds subscribed 
to purchase the elegant present made to 
Archdeacon Wilkins, as Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham, a balance of 20/, remained 
after defraying every expense. ‘This sum 
the committee at once paid to the Arch- 
deacon, who as quickly handed it over to 
the Rev. J. T. White, his curate, accom- 


panied by a note in which the Archdeacon 
expressed the sincere gratification he felt 
in being able so substantially to mark his 
approbation of Mr. White’s conduct, and 
of the able and efficient manner in which 
he had assisted in discharging the nume- 
rous and onerous duties of that large parish 


since his appointment as curate, and ex- 
pressing his conviction that in so disposing 
of the balance, he was not only doing that 
which was highly gratifying to his own 
feelings, but was at the same time acting 
in accordance with the feelings and opi- 
nions, not of the contributors only, but of 
the parish at large. 
SHROPSHIRE, 

The Duke of Cleveland has given 50l., 
and the Duke of Sutherland 10/1. addi- 
tional subscriptions to Dawley Church. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Walrena.., Dec. 4.—The Queen has 
been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
— under the Great Seal of the United 

ingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
appointing the Right Rev. Father in God 
Edward Bishop of Salisbury, to exercise 
all the functions and powers, as well with 
regard to the temporalities as the spiritu- 
alities, of the Right Rev. Father in God, 
George Henry Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The ancient parish Church of Barlas- 
ton, near Stone, sustained considerable 
damage by an accidental fire which occur- 
red last week. 


SURREY, 


Mr. Anson has announced to the Rev. 
Thomas Page, that Her Majesty the Queen 
intends to subscribe 501, and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert 25/., towards the 
schools, now nearly completed, in con- 
nexion with Christ Church, Virginia- 
water, Egham. 

The Training Establishment for teach- 
ers at Battersea, heretofore mainly con- 
ducted under the direction of Mr, Kay 
Shuttleworth, and for which the Lords of 
the Privy Council for Education made a 
grant of 1000/. some time since, is about 
to be transferred to the management of a 
Committee of the National School So- 
ciety. . 

SUSSEX. 


Hastines. — A spacious school-room, 
and dwelling-house for the mistress, have 
lately been presented to the district of 
St. Clement's Chapel, Hastings, by Mrs. 
Milward, the lady who, a few years ago, 
contributed lar y to the building of the 
chapel, supplied the whole of the endow- 
ment fund, and erected an excellent par- 
sonage-house. The population of the 
district consists chiefly of the labouring 
poor, who have thus, through the kind- 
ness and liberality of one lady, been fur- 
nished with the means of grace, and their 
children with the opportunity of receiving 
a sound scriptural education, ‘The cost 
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of the school-room and dwelling-house 
was upwards of 6001. 


On Tuesday the 12th December, a new 
district church on the Dicker Common, 
in the parish of Arlington, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Chichester, assisted 
by the Archdeacon of Lewes, and many 
of the neighbouring clergy. This church, 
which is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
has been built in the course of the present 
year by voluntary contributions, aided by 
grants from the Incorporated Society, 
and the Chichester Diocesan Association. 
It contains about 300 sittings, all of which 


“are free, and is designed to supply the 


spiritual wants of a population of about 
500 souls, settled of late years in a newly 
enclosed country, remote from their parish 
church, and generally in humble cireum- 
stances. The Rev. Dr. Warneford has 
given 500/. towards the endowment. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester has 
issued a pastoral letter, recommending a 
congregational collection in every parish 
throughout the diocese, for the purpose of 
providing a fund to liquidate the present 
debts of the Diocesan Training Schools at 
Chichester and Brighton. His lordship 
gives a sketch of the history of the Dio- 
cesan Association since the incorporation 
with it of the Diocesan Board of Educa- 
tion, and dwells on the great importance 
of providing properly qualified teachers, 
in order to ensure good and sound in- 
struction for the children of the poor. 

After stating that the debt now owing 
on account of the School for Masters is 
3541 3s, 7d., and that for the Brighton 
School 491/. Os. 2d., his lordship recom- 
mended collections to be made throughout 
the diocese in such manner that returns 
might be made to the secretary prior to the 
quarterly meeting at Hastings. His lord- 
ship desired that the collections might be 





THE MONTH. 


made in the church during the reading of 
the sentences of the Offertory. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

On tge Ist December, the first general 
meetinh of the Church Association for the 
deaneries of Rugby and Danchurch was 
held in the Elborough school-rooms, 
Rugby, the venerable Archdeacon of 
Coventry in the chair. The report was 
read by the Rev. John Sandford, secre- 
tary; and resolutions were moved and 
seconded by the Rev. J. Moultrie, rector 
of Rugby; the Rev. A. Kenney, rector 
of Bourton; the Rev. Dr. Pait, head 
master of Rugby school; and the Rev. 
John Landford, rural dean of Dunchurch. 
The object of the association is to further 
the operations of the Church, at home 
and abroad, by means of her principal 
societies for promoting Christian know- 
ledge, church accommodation, national 
education, pastoral instruction, and the 
propagation of the Gospel in the colonies, 
and among the Heathen and the Jews. 
From the report, it appeared that the 
sums contributed to these several objects 
from the two deaneries during the past 
year, amounted to 1462/. Os. 3d.; the 
amount from Rugby deanery being more 
than double, from Dunchurch deanery 
more than treble, what had been collected 
during the preceding year. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The visitation of the Archdeacon of 
Sarum was held on Tuesday, the 12th 
December, in the parish church of St. 
Thomas, Salisbury, and from thence, by 
adjournment, at the White Hart hotel. 
The archdeacon was represented by the 
Rey. G, L. Benson, one of the priest 
vicars of the cathedral, and a surrogate 
ofthe diocese. The visitations at Hindon 
and Warminster were held on the follow- 
ing days, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue account of Hythe Church is again unavoidably deferred. 


A letter is forwarded to Helston. 


A * Man of Thirty” was received after the Editor's remarks upon the subject were in 
print. If he has thrown any further light upon the subject, his letter will be inserted 
next month, If not, the Editor offers his best thanks for the communication of which 


he has expressed his opinion, 


The original will not bear the interpretation suggested by ‘* P. H.” 
The duty of clerk in orders is not very definable. All clerks were once, as their name 


implies, in orders, 


The publisher of the * Christian Remembrancer"’ has published a letter in the news- 
papers, complaining of the statement respecting that periodical in the preceding Number 
of this Magazine, p. 699. All that the Editor feels it necessary to say in reference to 
the matter is, that he had not the most remote idea of saying anything uncivil or un- 
pleasant to Mr. Burns, and wrote in perfect ignorance of circumstances, which may 
perhaps account for the way in which Mr. B, has interpreted the paragraph, and for his 
anxiety to seize it as an opportunity for a public notice of the plan which he hopes that 
the ‘ Christian Remembrancer” will be enabled to pursue. 

* Solus” has again been unavoidably omitted. He shall appear next month without 


fail, 








